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We  congratulate  you  on  having  arrived  at  this  milestone  in  your 
history  and  we  encourage  you  to  increase  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  a 
world  that  is  sorely  in  need  of  Christ's  message  of  love.  We  know  that 
you  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  challenges  because  your  society  has 
thrived  on  such  challenges  in  its  brief  but  memorable  history. 

Canada  is  proud  of  its  sons  who  bear  the  gift  of  faith  to  other 
lands  and  her  citizens  have  supported  you  as  you  have  grown  and 
multiplied.  God  will  reward  such  generosity  in  measure  unknown. 

As  we  impart  to  you  and  to  the  sons  of  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  our  special  apostolic  benediction , we  pray  Almighty  God  to 
grant  to  you , to  the  sons  of  Scarboro  and  to  the  generous  benefactors 
who  share  in  this  precious  mission  apostolate  His  choicest  graces  and 
favours. 


S 9 9 vi- 


From  the  Vatican , September  6 , 1968. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SUPERIOR  GENERAL 


' | ’he  year  1968  was  a milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian  Church. 

It  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  by  Canada’s  first  English  speaking  missionary 
to  China,  Msgr.  John  M.  Fraser. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Msgr.  Fraser’s  dream  was  described  as  “rash”  by 
some;  others  called  it  “faith”.  Today,  that  dream  is  a living  reality, 
with  168  Scarboro  priests  representing  Canadian  Catholics  in  eight 
different  countries  of  the  world. 

Who  would  deny  that  our  founder  looked  confidently  and  hopefully 
to  the  future!  Today,  that  “future”,  as  envisaged  by  Msgr.  Fraser,  is 
now  the  “past”. 

After  fifty  years,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  considered  it  opportune  to 
look  into  that  “past”  in  order  to  examine  and  evaluate  it  and  then  to 
look  into  the  future.  With  this  in  mind,  thirty  of  our  missionary  priests 
met  in  General  Chapter  this  past  summer. 

Two  of  the  most  obvious  conclusions  resulting  from  this  Chapter 
of  Renewal  are  the  following: 

1.  The  future  holds  out  a tremendous  challenge  for  missionary 
work  under  conditions  and  circumstances  that  are  very  different  from 
those  early  years.  The  past  fills  us  with  pride.  The  future  makes  us 
humble.  We  realize  that  an  even  greater  missionary  effort  is  necessary 
if  we  would  be  faithful  to  the  dynamic  new  spirit  expressed  in  the 
documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

2.  The  need  is  keenly  felt  for  an  effective  and  co-ordinated 
missionary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Church.  It  is  our  sincere 
hope,  therefore,  to  place  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  at  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  Church  striving  to  carry  out  its  full  responsi- 
bility to  the  world-wide  Church  — especially  in  poor  and  under- 
developed countries. 

This  is  the  “dream”  for  1969.  Some  will  describe  it  as  “rash”  and 
“idealistic”.  We  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  the  natural  result  of  faith  or 
that  same  spirit  that  originally  inspired  our  founder. 

In  cooperation  with  Canadian  bishops,  priests  and  lay  people,  we 
will  endeavour  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  missionary  work  entrusted  to 
us  as  this  new  year,  1969  leads  us  into  the  second  half-century  of  our 
missionary  history.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  efforts  of  all  of  us  will 
be  blessed  by  God. 


Sincerely  in  the  Lord, 
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I’LL  TALK 
TO  YOU 
LATER 


Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM 


One  of  the  great  satisfactions  of  life  is  to 
uncover  the  pearls  hidden  in  people  around  us. 


e have  the  same  custom  in 
Guyana  that  many  parishes  here 
in  Canada  have,  that  is,  taking  Holy 
Communion  to  the  sick  once  a month. 
It’s  just  a little  difficult  down  here 
due  to  the  fact  that  phones  are  scarce. 
You  usually  go  the  day  before  and 
tell  them  what  time  you  will  arrive  in 
the  morning.  You  do  this  to  impress 
upon  them  that  they  must  (1)  Be 
awake;  (2)  Have  the  dogs  locked  up; 
(3)  Have  the  radio  turned  down  to  a 
dull  roar. 

Then  the  next  morning  you  get 
away  as  early  as  you  can  so  as  to  be 
finished  before  the  sun  gets  too  hot. 
In  many  cases  the  above  instructions 
go  unheeded,  and  so  after  battling  with 
the  dogs  and  wading  through  the  mud 
(it’s  especially  uplifting  when  you  slip 
and  find  yourself  sitting  in  it)  and 
pounding  on  doors,  it’s  a bit  difficult 
to  keep  from  blowing  your  lid,  especi- 
ally since  you  are  carrying  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Many  of  the  calls  are  to  places  that 
are  just  small  rooms,  just  enough  to 
house  a double  bed,  and  very  often  it 
will  be  inhabited  by  two  elderly  sick 


ladies.  With  no  windows  open  all  night, 
due  to  thieves  and  the  dampness  of  the 
night  air,  the  odor  that  greets  you 
when  the  door  is  finally  opened  is  no 
kin  to  Chanel  No.  5. 

After  a few  calls  you  get  fairly  damp 
and  well  on  your  way  to  perking.  And 
as  time  goes  on  you  get  that  wrung-out 
feeling,  and  with  it  comes  a short  tem- 
per for  which  you  hate  yourself  after 
it’s  all  over. 

One  day  I had  some  calls  to  make 
and  by  the  time  I got  to  the  last  one, 
I just  wasn’t  nice  to  know.  This  call 
was  a lady  of  eighty-three  years.  The 
door  was  open.  She  was  sitting  by  a 
little  table  even  though  she  was  very 
badly  crippled  with  filaria.  The  table 
had  a white  cloth  on  it  as  well  as  a glass 
of  water.  I proceeded  to  the  form  in  the 
ritual,  but  after  I had  given  her  Holy 
Communion,  the  prayers  I was  reading 
were  drowned  out  by  her  prayers. 

Then  she  pulled  at  my  arm  and  said : 
“I  could  drink  out  all  the  water?”  (She 
wanted  to  finish  the  water  that  was  left. ) 
I said,  “Sure,  go  ahead.” 

After  drinking  the  water,  she  put  her 
arms  around  herself  and  sort  of  hugged 
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herself  and  said:  “Now,  at  last  You  are 
right  down  inside  me  and  You  are  all 
mine.  No  one  can  come  between  us 
now.  It’s  thirty-eight  days  since  You 
came  to  me  last  time.  I know  because 
I counted  every  one  of  them,  and,  oh,  I 
have  so  much  to  tell  You.  No  one  will 
be  here  today  but  us,  and  I’ll  tell  You 
all  the  things  that  happened  to  me  since 
You  came  the  last  time.  And  You  will 
help  me  and  advise  me  when  I ask  You 
just  like  You  always  do  ...  ” 

I had  packed  up  to  leave  but  was  just 
standing  there  sort  of  mystified.  She  in- 
terrupted her  prayer  to  look  up  at  me 
and  said:  “I’ll  talk  to  you  later.  This  is 
His  day!”  Then  she  said,  “And,  oh,  I’m 
so  thankful  to  you  for  bringing  Him.” 

If  the  door  had  been  closed  I could 
have  crawled  out  under  it  with  no 
trouble  at  all,  but  as  I made  my  way 
back  to  the  church  just  as  sweaty  and 
sticky  as  before,  I felt  like  a million 
dollars  to  think  that  I had  the  privilege 
of  taking  Him  to  her.  I must  admit,  too, 
that  I had  a few  twinges  of  conscience 
to  think  my  attitude  had  been  so  can- 
tankerous in  His  presence.  And,  sec- 
ondly, that  although  I had  the  privilege 
of  receiving  Him  every  day,  I know 
that  my  welcome  was  never  so  gracious 
as  this  poor  sick  old  lady’s  had  been.  I 
would  have  loved  to  have  stood  outside 
the  door  and  listened  to  the  rest  of  her 
story.  But  when  someone  is  talking  to 
One  she  loves  so  dearly,  it  seemed  like 
an  ungracious  and  lowly  thing  to  do. 

I anointed  this  lady  about  a month 
later  and  after  being  in  a coma  for  a 
week  she  passed  away  peacefully.  And 
if  you  want  material  for  a good  and 
interesting  meditation,  just  try  and  ima- 
gine how  He  must  have  welcomed 
her.  ■ 


This  is  off  the  cuff  but  . . . 


We  got  to  figuring  things  up  and  it  is 
going  to  cost  — $820.00. 

You  see  Scarboro  has  four  new 
missionaries  leaving  for  Latin 
America.  They’re  good  men  with  a lot 
of  energy  and  zeal. 

In  fact  they’re  rarin'  to  go. 

But  we’ve  got  this. problem.  It’s  a 
matter  of  plane  tickets  . . . Father 
John  Maccaroni  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Father  Pat  McDonough  of  Oromocto, 
New  Brunswick  and  Father  Dan 
Murphy  of  Smiths  Falls,  Ontario  are 
all  going  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

That’s  3 x $178.00. 

Father  Hubert  Den  Tandt  of  Wood- 
stock,  Ontario  is  going  to  Brazil.  And 
that  ticket  costs  — $286.00. 

We  thought  we’d  let  you  and  your 
group  in  on  the  project.  It’s  a real 
opportunity  to  do  something  big  — to 
start  a missionary  off  on  his  life’s 
work. 

Make  it  a fun  thing.  A dance?  A 
bingo  party?  Card  party?  Bazaar?  You 
can  do  it.  And  you’ve  got  a contact 
for  life. 

No  matter  how  you  do  it,  if  your 
group  will  buy  a plane  ticket  it'll  be  a 
big  weight  off  of  our  mind  and  it’ll  be 
“off  the  cuff”  as  well. 

Scarboro  Fathers 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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“I  don’t  think  we  should  commit  ourselves  to 
only  one  way  of  doing  things.” 


FATHER 
CLAIR  YAECK, 

S.F.M. 

Father  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM,  was  named 
rector  of  the  Scarboro  Seminary  in  Sep- 
tember of  1968.  Father  Yaeck  was  born 
in  Walkerton,  Ontario,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  Sacred  Heart  school 
and  St.  Jerome's  College,  after  which  he 
entered  the  Scarboro  novitiate  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Ontario,  in  1945.  After  his  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood  in  1951, 
Father  Yaeck  took  post-graduate  studies 
at  Fordham  University  in  New  York 
where  he  was  awarded  a degree  in  so- 
ciology. Upon  completion  of  his  degree 
work  at  Fordham,  Father  Yaeck  was  as- 
signed to  the  Japan  mission,  where  he 
served  for  eleven  years.  In  1965  Father 
Yaeck  was  named  foreign  secretary  to 
the  Bishops  Conference  of  Japan  and 
editor  of  Tosei  News,  an  English- 
language  news  service  for  the  benefit  of 


missionaries  in  Japan.  In  1967  Father 
Yaeck  was  recalled  to  become  a pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  the  seminary. 
We  talked  to  Father  Yaeck  about  his 
recent  appointment  as  seminary  rector 
and  about  modern  day  seminaries  in 
general  and  he  had  some  interesting 
observations: 

Q:  Did  you  notice  any  great  differ- 
ence in  seminary  life  when  you  returned 
from  Japan  a year  ago,  Father  Yaeck? 

A:  I think  you  would  have  to  say 
that  the  big  difference  centers  around 
the  discipline  question.  When  I came 
back  a year  ago  I found  that  there  were 
no  bells  ringing  for  classes  or  spiritual 
exercises.  There  were  no  specified  hours 
of  silence  nor  were  there  any  detailed 
instructions  about  the  hours  of  study. 

Q:  Are  the  seminarians  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  like?  To  attend  or  not 
attend  classes? 

A:  No.  I told  them  quite  clearly  that 
they  are  expected  to  attend  classes.  Of 
course  nobody  is  going  to  be  there 
watching  to  see  if  they  do  or  don’t,  but 
this  is  something  that  is  expected  of 
them.  St.  Augustine’s  demands  an  at- 
tendance of  100  per  cent  at  the  lectures 
during  the  year,  and  of  course  we  insist 
on  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  ar- 
rived at  some  kind  of  solution  to  the 
seminary  problem  or  are  you  still  grop- 
ing for  a solution? 

A:  I think  we  are  in  a period  of 
quick  change.  I don’t  think  that  we 
should  commit  ourselves  to  any  one  way 
of  doing  things.  For  now  1 think  we 
should  settle  for  some  basic  policies  and 
try  to  create  a sense  of  responsibility 
and  maturity. 

Q:  How  about  the  seminarians  them- 
selves? Do  you  find  the  young  men  of 
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1968-69  different  in  many  ways  from 
the  young  men  of  the  late  forties  and 
the  early  fifties? 

A:  Very  much  so.  They  are  much 
more  open  and  feel  free  to  say  things 
and  discuss  things.  For  example,  we 
were  always  addressed  as  Mr.  so  and 
so  when  we  were  in  the  seminary.  I was 
informed  by  one  of  the  seminarians  in 
class  last  year  that  they  preferred  to  be 
addressed  by  their  first  names. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  present  day 
seminarians  are  really  more  social- 
conscious than  seminarians  of  the  past 
or  are  they  just  more  vocal  about  it? 

A:  I really  don’t  know.  In  our  day 
we  had  excellent  social  action  study 
clubs.  It’s  true  we  couldn’t  go  out  and 
get  involved  in  things  directly. 

Q:  That’s  a good  point.  I was  just 
going  to  ask  you  about  that.  How  do 
they  express  this  social  consciousness? 
Are  they  able  to  get  directly  involved? 

A:  If  they  want  to  do  something  on 
their  own  with  the  free  time  available 
in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  they  are 
free  to  do  so.  They  teach  catechism  in 
the  schools  and  work  with  youth  groups 
in  Toronto.  Several  have  volunteered  to 
take  part  in  the  Distress  Center  . . . the 
Good  Samaritan  Distress  Center  origi- 
nally organized  by  the  United  Church 
of  Canada.  Some  of  the  seminarians  go 
down  to  the  Distress  Center  and  answer 
phone  calls  coming  in  from  people  who 
need  help. 

Q:  What  about  the  education  in  the 
seminary?  Is  it  a fact  that  the  course  of 
studies  is  much  better  than  it  was 
before? 

A:  Yes,  I think  so.  There  is  a great 
stress  on  seminar  work  and  private  re- 
search. Class  time  has  been  reduced. 
The  number  of  courses  have  been  cut 


down  to  enable  the  students  to  consult 
other  sources  and  to  form  their  own 
ideas  on  the  subject.  I remember  when 
I was  in  the  seminary,  research  was 
positively  discouraged  in  certain  quar- 
ters. The  present-day  students  seem  to 
love  to  get  their  teeth  into  a research 
project  and  they  do  a lot  of  outside  read- 
ing. For  some  the  class  schedule  is  not 
demanding  enough  and  they  take  out- 
side courses. 

Q:  I understand  that  there  is  a psy- 
chological test  given  to  applicants  for 
the  seminary. 

A:  Yes,  that’s  correct.  It’s  also  being 
demanded  of  students  entering  univer- 
sities today. 

Q:  Is  this  by  way  of  screening  the 
applicants? 

A:  No,  it’s  only  a guide  for  the 
spiritual  director  so  that  he  can  more 
effectively  counsel  the  student.  Natur- 
ally if  there  were  something  obviously 
abnormal  in  the  tests,  it  would  affect  our 
decision,  but  such  abnormalities  usu- 
ally show  up  in  other  ways. 

Q:  Father  Yaeck,  as  rector  of  a semi- 
nary, to  what  would  you  attribute  the 
obvious  drop  in  numbers  at  our  semi- 
naries today? 

A:  I don’t  know.  People  say  the 
image  of  the  priest  has  deteriorated; 
that  priests  in  our  modern  society  aren’t 
giving  the  inspiration  and  example  to 
our  young  people.  There  may  be  some 
truth  to  this.  I have  my  own  theory  that 
it’s  the  work  of  Divine  Providence  to 
force  the  attention  of  the  Church  to 
adopt  other  ways  of  fulfilling  the 
priestly  ministry.  Possibly  it  might  mean 
ordaining  good  married  men  to  the 
priesthood  in  our  modern  cities  of  high- 
rise  apartments. 

Q:  In  recent  years  the  idea  of  a 
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j priest  asking  for  and  receiving  a dis- 
pensation from  the  vow  of  celibacy  has 
become  a recognized  phenomenon.  Has 
this  in  any  way  affected  the  attitude  of 
i young  men  aspiring  to  the  priesthood? 

A:  According  to  the  priests  on  the 
seminary  staff  the  feeling  is  that  young 
men  of  today  are  much  better  informed 
about  difficulties  and  obligations  con- 
, tained  in  the  vow  of  celibacy  than  we 
were  in  our  day.  Therefore  when  they 
make  their  choice  it  is  bound  to  be  a 
more  deeply  thought  out  decision  than 
i it  was  in  our  day.  For  us  it  was  a 
necessary  connection  with  the  priest- 
hood. The  commitment  that  is  being 
| made  today  is  one  that  will  have  to  be 
j made  over  and  over  again.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  denying  that  today  the 
possibility  of  a way  out  is  there. 

Q.  You  said  earlier  Father  Yaeck 
j that  there  is  a big  difference  in  attitude 
1 between  the  seminarian  of  today  and 
the  seminarian  of  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  Does  this  create  problems  for  you? 

A:  It  doesn’t  bother  me.  Maybe 
I’m  not  really  in  touch  with  the  students. 
That’s  a possibility.  But  I can  recall 
attending  functions  as  a priest  and 
seeing  some  old  monsignor  standing  off 
in  one  comer  by  himself.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  afraid  to  approach  him. 
Well  to  me,  he’s  a man  and  a priest  too. 
I’ve  never  had  any  trouble  approaching 
people  like  that.  In  fact  I’ve  always 
found  it  to  be  a rewarding  experience. 

Q : Do  you  feel  that  your  experience 
as  a missionary  in  Japan  may  have 
helped  you  in  this  regard? 

A:  I think  so.  In  the  different  areas 
of  Japan  where  I worked,  the  feelings 
and  the  character  of  the  people  were 
very  different  from  place  to  place.  I just 
try  to  be  myself.  That  goes  for  children 


‘The  Seminary  can’t  create  the  spiritual  life. 
It  can  only  mature  it.” 


too.  I don’t  talk  baby-talk  to  children. 
I talk  to  them  as  fellow  members  of  the 
human  race. 

Q:  What  is  the  future  of  the  priest- 
hood as  you  understand  it? 

A:  My  own  understanding  of  it  is 
coloured  quite  naturally  by  the  opinions 
of  some  well  known  sociologists  of 
Canada  who  foresee  a very  diverse 
priesthood  in  the  future.  There  would, 
according  to  these  men,  still  be  priests 
engaged  full  time  in  administering  the 
sacraments  and  parochial  work.  But  in 
addition  there  would  be  men  working  as 
part  time  priests  engaged  in  some 
parochial  work  while  holding  down  a 
regular  job.  Also  there  would  be  both 
a married  and  a celibate  clergy.  I see 
all  these  as  possibilities. 

Q : Do  you  see  any  value  in  ecumeni- 
cal seminaries,  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors, etc? 

A:  Very  much  so.  We  arranged 
this  fall  that  our  third  year  theologians 
would  attend  the  ecumenical  institute 
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in  order  to  take  part  in  a seminar  of 
mission  methods.  At  the  first  session 
the  whole  question  of  understanding 
each  other’s  terminology  came  up.  They 
saw  that  as  a very  real  problem.  But 
that’s  getting  away  a bit  from  your 
question.  Why  should  we  duplicate  man- 
power needed  to  educate  priests  and 
ministers?  If  a man  is  a good  Scripture 
scholar  today  his  scholarship  cuts  right 
across  denominational  lines.  And  for 
the  doctrinal  questions  I think  each 
denomination  could  reserve  the  right 
to  explain  its  position  to  its  students. 

Q : As  the  rector  of  a seminary,  train- 
ing young  men  to  be  future  priests  and 
missionaries,  do  you  think  that  priests 
are  leaving  the  priesthood  today  be- 
cause they  feel  it  to  be  a dying  institu- 
tion or  because  they  are  genuinely 
looking  for  a more  meaningful  ex- 
pression of  their  own  Christian  com- 
mitment? 

A:  Well  I can  only  answer  that  by 
thinking  in  terms  of  priests  who  have 
left  the  priesthood  that  I know  person- 
ally. All  but  one  had  some  emotional 
involvement  with  a woman  and  this 
emotional  involvement  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  able  to  live  a 
better  life  and  a more  fulfilled  life  in 
the  married  state.  And  I think  that  at 
least  two  of  those  men  would  like  to 
have  remained  actively  engaged  as 
priests  and  still  be  free  to  marry.  But 
since  present  Church  law  does  not 
permit  this,  they  felt  obliged  to  apply 
for  laicization. 

Q:  Since  Scarboro  recently  dropped 
the  novitiate  and  first  years  of  study 
from  now  on  will  be  taken  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  in  Nova 
Scotia,  what  about  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  coin?  Are  the  men  being  given  a 


“I  feel  that  the  young  men  do  need  this  time 
apart.  ” 


sufficient  spiritual  foundation  particu- 
larly in  the  light  of  present  upheaval  in 
the  world? 

A:  I think  that  we  will  still  need 
some  kind  of  formation  period  to  give 
the  men  the  foundation  for  the  mission- 
ary vocation.  What  is  actually  expected 
from  a future  missionary  should  be 
instilled  in  the  young  man’s  thinking 
before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  our 
theology  department.  The  other  part  is 
the  young  man’s  own  personal  ground- 
ing in  the  faith.  After  all  the  seminary 
can’t  create  the  Christian  life,  it  can 
only  mature  it.  I feel  that  the  young 
men  do  need  this  time  apart.  The  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  talked  of  going  up 
to  the  mountain  and  of  seeing  a great 
light.  That’s  pretty  much  the  idea. 
There  is  still  the  necessity  of  going  out 
into  the  desert  and  of  really  thinking 
out  for  oneself  the  meaning  of  life  and 
what  we  want  to  do  about  it.  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


Education  may  rationalize  life, 
Government  may  nationalize  life, 
Business  may  mechanize  life, 

But  only  religion  can  spiritualize  life 
and  give  it  meaning. 

Contributed  by  Sisters  of  Atonement, 
Dragerton,  Utah. 

• • • 

If  force  is  used  to  combat  a spiritual 
power,  that  force  remains  a defensive 
measure  only  so  long  as  the  wielders  of 
it  are  not  the  standard  bearers  of  a new 
spiritual  doctrine. 

Adolph  Hitler 

• • • 

In  the  last  generation  or  two  there  has 
been  recognition  in  the  developed  world 
that  the  educated  man  owes  society  a 
great  deal  extra  because  he  is  educated. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
(World  Without  Want) 
• • • 

We  do  not  have  true  faith  if  God  always 
acts  the  way  we  want  him  to.  As  long 
as  our  desires  coincide  with  the  desires 
of  God  we  have  not  yet  made  the  act  of 
faith.  To  have  faith  is  to  accept  to  go 


in  the  direction  opposite  of  the  one  we 
want  to  take;  it  is  to  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  in  people  whom  we 
dislike;  it  is  to  believe  in  the  Church  even 
though  there  are  things  about  the 
Church  that  scandalize  us. 

• • • 

The  pompous  colonel  walked  up  to  the 
soft  drink  dispenser  where  an  enlisted 
man  was  leaning  against  the  wall  con- 
tentedly sipping  a cool  drink.  The 
officer  patted  his  pockets  briskly  and 
then  looked  over  at  the  enlisted  man 
and  said: 

“Say  soldier,  would  you  have  a dime 
for  a coke?” 

The  soldier  smiled  and  began  to 
search  his  pockets. 

“Sure.  I have  a dime  right  here.” 
“Just  a minute  soldier.  Is  that  any 
way  to  address  a superior  officer? 

“Now  let’s  take  it  again.  What  do 
you  say  -say  this  time?” 

The  soldier  snapped  to  attention. 
“No  sir.  I don’t  have  a dime,  sir.” 

• ® • 

Goals  and  methods  must  be  worked  out 
not  in  terms  of  our  sophisticated 
societies  but  in  terms  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  under-developed  coun- 
tries. The  goals  must  be  attainable  and 
the  methods  used  sensible  and  realistic. 
• • • 

There  are  many  ways  to  say  it: 

In  Brazil  . . . Anno  novo  muito 
prospero. 

In  Japan  . . . Akemashite  omedeto 
gozaimasu. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  . . . Felix 
Ano. 

In  Leyte,  Philippines  . . . Bagong  turig. 

And  they  all  mean  HAPPY  NEW 
YEAR  to  all  our  friends  and  bene- 
factors. 
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John  H.  McGoey,  SFM 


WHAT  IS  A CHRISTIAN? 

- 

The  New  Year  is  a time  for  making  resolutions.  Father 
John  McGoey,  SFM,  delves  much  deeper  and  suggests 
that  Christianity  has  been  a warm  sentimental  feeling 
for  too  long.  Since  Christianity  offers  the  solution  to  the 
challenges  of  the  20th  Century  it’s  time  to  stop  fighting 
it  and  try  living  it  instead. 

Father  John  McGoey,  a native  of  Toronto,  was 
ordained  for  the  Society  in  1937.  Father  McGoey  is 
best  known  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  several  books 
— the  best  known  of  which  is  ‘Nor  Scrip  nor  Shoes’  — 
the  story  of  his  own  missionary  life  in  China. 


'everywhere  in  the  Gospels  — and 
surely  it  is  there  that  one  should 
expect  to  find  the  definition  of  a Chris- 
tian — one  meets  the  expression,  The 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  Good  Tidings  of 
the  Gospel  were  “The  News”  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Since 
God  is  Love  itself,  the  Kingdom  can 
only  mean  the  reign  of  Love  in  the 
world.  The  Reign  of  Christ  is  the  rule 
of  love.  Thus  the  Christian’s  life  is  one 
of  love.  Christ  insisted  that  true  loving 
contained  the  whole  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  It  is  a summary  of  salvation 
and  happiness. 

Love  is  the  power  to  see  and  to  fulfill 
the  true  needs  of  another.  It  is  born 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.  One  must  have 
the  discernment  to  see  what  is  true, 
good  and  beautiful,  and  the  power  to 
live  the  truth,  prize  the  good  and 
manifest  the  beautiful  in  one’s  relations 
with  others. 

If  Christianity  has  changed  the  world 
but  little,  it  is  not  because  it  has  failed 


but  because  it  has  never  been  tried.  The 
world  has  many  more  educated  people 
than  good  ones.  The  intellect  has  been 
valued  more  than  the  will  and  the 
development  of  the  mind  has  taken 
precedence  over  the  acquisition  of  dis- 
cipline. Love  is  the  union  of  minds  and 
wills  in  “beautiful  people”,  really  good 
people.  Two  qualities  have  set  man 
apart  from  the  animals;  two  qualities 
have  made  the  naked  ape  a little  less 
than  the  angels.  These  qualities  are  the 
power  to  learn  and  the  power  to  love. 
For  a long  time  man  has  shown  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  mind,  and  deep 
appreciation  of  education,  but  he  has 
hardly  begun  to  love  or  to  discover 
love’s  rewarding  riches.  The  smart  man 
is  sought  out  far  more  than  the  good 
man.  Many  consider  the  good  man 
somewhat  stupid  and  even  a bit  of  a 
bore.  In  Chinese  the  word  tiao  pi 
means  shrewd,  tricky,  cunning,  smart; 
its  contrary,  lao  shih  means  guileless, 
honest,  naive,  stupid.  Both  words  are 
used  in  praise  or  criticism  of  a man 
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People  in  advanced  nations  are  richer  than 
people  in  underdeveloped  countries.  But  are 
they  happier  ? 


The  poor  of  this  world  clamour  for  an 
education. 


Love  is  the  outgoing  interest  required  to 
bring  the  loved  one  into  focus. 


depending  on  one’s  point  of  view.  This 
is  the  eternal  double-standard  of  living 
that  is  all  too  common  among  even  so- 
called  Christians. 

This  double-standard  of  living  is  so 
confusing  that  one  would  hardly  recog- 
nize a Christian  if  he  tripped  over  him. 
Those  who  stoned  the  prophets  have 
always  built  their  monuments.  Truthful, 
good  men  are  honoured  only  in  death. 
It  costs  too  much  to  listen  to  them  while 
they  are  living.  It  is  very  embarrassing 
to  live  with  saints  unless  one  is  willing 
to  change.  The  capital  sin  of  society  is 
to  tell  any  man  that  he  is  wrong.  No 
wonder  the  early  saints  were  all  martyrs. 
However  some  progress  has  been  made. 


It  is  against  the  law  to  kill  anyone,  even 
saints.  The  world  gets  rid  of  them  in  a 
much  more  sophisticated  manner.  The 
world  ignores  them.  The  lives  of  saints 
are  written  in  such  flowery  language 
that  emulation  seems  impossible.  The 
saints  are  true  lovers.  They  are  real 
people,  who  are  living  proofs  that  love 
can  conquer  all.  Saints  are  proof  that 
money,  power  and  sex  are  not  every- 
thing. Saints  illustrate  that  a man  can 
rise  above  himself  and  all  his  petty 
concerns.  We  have  made  caricatures  of 
saints.  In  our  chronicles  a saint  is  an 
oddball,  a fanatic  or  some  kind  of  a nut. 
Who  needs  it?  Surprisingly  though, 
saints  were  happy.  We  are  not.  No 
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man  can  be  happy  who  does  not  love. 
He  is  not  a whole  person.  He  is  only 
half  there.  He  is  a cripple.  We  speak 
of  the  mentally  deranged  as  being  “half- 
gone.”  This  is  just  as  truly  said  of  the 
man  who  does  not  love.  If  there  is  one 
half  that  a man  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  it  is  his  power  to  love.  A man 
can  be  very  smart  and  very  unhappy. 
The  outstanding  quality  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  his  happiness. 

Since  man  has  done  so  much  for  his 
mind  and  is  still  unhappy,  it  is  a wonder 
that  he  does  not  start  doing  something 
for  his  will,  the  faculty  of  loving.  But 
man  insists  on  learning  the  hard  way. 
The  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  are  all  clamouring  for  an  educa- 
tion. They  see  the  fantastic  results  of 
education  in  the  developed  nations 
where  material  progress  is  everywhere 
visible.  Poor  people  are  envious  of  the 
rich  and  all  their  possessions.  Poor 
people  yearn  for  these  things  without 
asking  if  those  who  have  them  are  any 
happier  for  them.  The  developed 
nations  are  richer  and  “better”  in  the 
sense  of  being  better  fed,  better  housed, 
better  clothed  and  better  entertained. 
But  few  can  claim  that  they  are  happier 
nations.  There  is  lots  of  technological 
progress,  but  precious  little  real  loving. 
It  may  not  be  a world  of  physical  illness 
but  it  is  a world  of  unparalleled  emo- 
tional illness.  Death  does  not  come 
from  the  same  things  but  it  comes  just 
the  same.  In  fact  it  often  comes  less 
peacefully,  more  disagreeably.  The 
toll  of  the  whirling  dervish  of  progress 
on  the  highways  of  America  alone  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  wars 
presently  being  waged.  A sane  balance 
will  be  reached  only  when  men’s  yearn- 
ing for  learning  is  matched  by  their 


longing  for  true  loving.  Only  then  can 
a man  be  whole.  He  might  even  be  a 
Christian.  Such  a man  may  have 
worked  out  his  salvation.  The  grade  of 
truth  may  have  redeemed  him  from 
slavery  to  self  and  to  sin,  and  with  him, 
a crazy  sick  world,  which  legalizes 
abortion  while  waiting  frantically  for 
young  healthy  people  to  be  freshly 
killed  to  supply  the  transplants  required 
to  prolong  worn  out  adults  of  dubious 
value  to  mankind. 

To  make  a loving  man  takes  power 
of  course.  The  Christian  is  evidence  of 
that  power.  The  Christian  owes  the 
wonder  of  his  loving  to  grace  used, 
which  is  virtue.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  pseudo-Christian  and  the 
real  one.  The  Latin  word  virtus,  means 
power  or  virtue.  It  is  the  power  a man 
has  over  himself.  It  is  the  discipline 
without  which  there  can  be  no  love. 
Discipline  is  not  love  but  certainly 
where  there  is  no  discipline  there  is  no 
love.  Love  demands  more  than  dis- 
cipline but  all  the  other  requirements 
together  without  discipline  make  love 
an  impossibility.  Love  demands  the 
willingness  to  consider  someone  else 
besides  self.  Love  is  the  outgoing 
interest  required  to  bring  the  loved  one 
into  focus.  Then  discernment  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  what  is  really  good 
for  the  other  person.  Finally  there  must 
be  the  discipline  to  let  nothing  stand  in 
the  way  of  doing  everything  required 
for  the  real  good  of  the  one  loved.  When 
all  these  things  are  present,  the  King- 
dom of  God,  the  rule  of  love,  has  been 
established.  Then  happiness  is  assured, 
peace  that  cannot  perish,  get  lost,  rust, 
or  be  stolen. 

The  Christian,  unfortunately,  is  all 
too  rare,  though  it  need  not  be  so.  ■ 
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They 
said  it 
couldn't 
be  done 

John  Cheng,  SFM 

Father  John  Cheng,  the  author  of  this 
article,  was  born  in  Hankow,  China  but 
received  his  university  and  seminary 
training  in  Canada.  He  was  ordained 
for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  in  August  of  1964.  After  one 
year  at  the  Scarboro  Latin  American 
Institute  he  was  sent  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  where  he  is  still  working. 

leather  Rod  MacNeil  in  his  compila- 
tion  of  events  and  incidents  that 
have  happened  to  the  Scarboro  priests 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
past  25  years  mentioned  among  other 
things  the  hardships  and  frustrations  of 
our  first  missionaries.  You  readers  may 
still  recall  the  description  of  the  trips 


taken  by  Father  Diemert  and  Father 
Fullerton.  You  may  remember  that 
Father  Fullerton  rode  on  top  of  carbon 
sacks  on  a trip  from  the  capital  to 
Bani.  Today  that  trip  takes  only  forty- 
five  minutes  to  drive  but  in  those  days 
it  took  two  full  days.  Perhaps  you 
chuckled  about  Father  Chafe  spending 
a whole  day  in  the  Customs  Office  trying 
to  track  down  a parcel  that  was  finally 
found  to  contain  only  a 1 5 cent  plaque? 

Maybe  it  was  because  of  frustrations 
and  setbacks  like  these  that  so  many 
missionaries  have  resigned  themselves 
to  the  fact  that  you  can’t  put  confidence 
in  things  local.  It  is  therefore  that  much 
more  impressive  to  see  some  signs  of 
real  progress  taking  place  here  in  the 
same  country. 

One  of  these  miracles  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  system  in  rural 
communities.  In  the  last  ten  years  there 
was  a real  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  education  and,  although  no  one  can 
give  the  exact  reason  for  the  pheno- 
menon, all  over  the  country  even  in  the 
towns  and  villages  people  on  their  own 
initiative  are  setting  to  work  to  improve 
their  schools.  At  first  these  improve- 
ments were  on  a very  modest  scale  such 
as  the  pouring  of  cement  floor  or  simply 
replacing  the  traditional  thatched  roof 
for  one  of  tin. 

But  gradually  as  the  parents  became 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  importance 
of  education  they  sent  their  children  to 
school  in  ever  increasing  numbers  and 
insisted  that  they  remain  in  school  for 
longer  and  longer  periods  of  time.  There 
was  an  obvious  need  to  put  up  more 
classrooms  and  to  build  more  schools. 
As  a result  of  this  new  interest  the 
school  population  in  some  localities  has 
mushroomed  from  thirty  or  forty  stu- 
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A typical  rural  school. 


dents  to  over  two  hundred  students.  As 
a result  of  this  the  previous  grade  three 
educational  standard  has  been  pushed 
up  to  a grade  six  or  seven  standard. 

But  surely  the  most  important  sig- 
nificant change  of  all  is  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  teacher.  Only  a short 
while  ago  it  was  all  too  common  to  have 
teachers  in  rural  schools  with  only  a 
grade  four  education.  In  recent  years 
the  government  has  been  making  honest 


efforts  to  better  the  situation. 

Two  years  ago  the  educational  pro- 
gram received  a real  ‘shot  in  the  arm’ 
when  a group  of  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers arrived  on  the  scene.  They  came 
at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
teaching  our  rural  school  teachers.  Since 
then  it  is  a common  sight  to  see  these 
young  men  and  women  either  by  Honda 
or  by  horseback  visiting  schools  in  even 
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A Peace  Corps  worker  visiting  his  school 


The  Grade  6 graduating 
class. 


the  most  remote  parts  of  the  district. 
No  one  will  ever  know  just  how  much 
good  will  they  have  created.  There  are 
some  obvious  results  of  their  dedica- 
tion however  not  the  least  of  which  is  a 
new  confidence  brimming  up  on  the 
local  teachers. 

By  way  of  illustrating  this  new 
situation,  last  year  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  village  schools  (4  teachers  and 
300  students)  invited  me  to  the  first 


graduation  ceremony  of  that  school. 
This  was  something  unheard  of  five 
years  ago  even  in  some  of  the  bigger 
towns.  Only  five  years  ago  that  school 
was  only  three  rooms  and  had  three 
teachers  teaching  five  grades.  Since 
that  time  they  have  added  two  class- 
rooms and  one  teacher  with  a good 
possibility  that  still  another  teacher  will 
be  obtained  this  fall. 

Since  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
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history  of  the  community  that  a grade 
six  class  was  preparing  to  graduate  they 
determined  to  observe  the  occasion  with 
a celebration.  It  was  a proud  moment 
for  everyone  in  the  village. 

Because  it  was  such  a special  day 
the  villagers  felt  that  just  sweeping  the 
dirt  floors  of  their  houses  and  decor- 
ating the  school  was  not  enough.  And 
so  to  provide  that  special  something, 
all  the  men  dressed  up  in  neatly  pressed 
suits  and  ties.  It  was  a day  to  remember. 

But  if  these  are  encouraging  signs,  the 
problem  of  education  is  by  no  means 
solved.  In  this  town  of  Bani  where  I 
am  presently  stationed  there  are  about 
2,000  people  who  live  in  the  slums  and 
85  per  cent  of  them  can  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Recently  we  completed  a census  for 
adult  education  in  the  area  and  every- 
where we  went  people  received  the  idea 
with  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  Many  of 
them  in  fact  signed  up  for  the  course. 
It  was  obvious  however  that  they  desired 
an  education  more  for  their  children 
than  for  themselves.  This  is  something 
about  which  the  people  feel  very 
strongly.  In  the  past  they  have  begged 
and  pleaded  with  the  government  for 
better  education  facilities.  It  is  sad  to 
report  that  so  far  nothing  of  any  signi- 
ficance has  come  of  their  petition. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  These  are 
the  forgotten  people.  Unfortunately 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  being 
passed  over  and  are  stoically  resigned  to 
the  fact. 

Today  they  are  looking  to  the  Church 
for  help.  The  future  of  the  Church  in 
Latin  America  depends  in  no  small  way 
on  whether  or  not  we  can  show  the 
people  that  the  Church  still  cares  for 
them.  ■ 


PLANNING  TO 
REMEMBER  THE 
MISSIONS 
IN  YOUR  WILL? 

Hfew! 

NOW 

W<£)W 

It’s  always  worthwhile  to  invest  in 
human  development.  But  did  you 
know  that  your  money  could  be  work- 
ing for  the  missions  and  human 
development  right  now  and  still  pay 
you  a very  substantial  return  every 
month?  It  sounds  fantastic,  doesn’t 
it?  But  it  works.  You  contribute  a 
certain  amount  to  the  work  of  the 
missions  and  then  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  return  agrees  to 
pay  you  a regular  income  for  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Scarboro’s  Christian  Retirement 
Plan  offers  you  both. 

1.  Help  the  missions  now,  and  ..  . 

2.  Receive  a regular  income  from 
your  contribution  for  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  the 
Scarboro  Annuity  Plan. 

Name 

Address  
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THE  OPEN  DOOR  POLICY 


I shall  never  forget  the  Pines  in  Chatham,  Ont.  The  Ursuline  Sisters  have  built 
themselves  an  imposing  number  of  buildings  to  house  their  famous  school 
and  their  Motherhouse.  One  of  these  buildings  is  a circular  chapel  of  the  most 
modern  design  with  ceiling  to  floor  glass  partitions  leading  into  a ground  floor 
hall  below  the  chapel. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  a meeting  of  the  London  Vocation  Council  had  been 
called  to  discuss  plans  for  the  coming  season.  I was  there  as  the  representative 
of  our  newly  elected  Superior  General,  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette.  Of  the  reports  given, 
the  most  entertaining  was  that  of  Mr.  James  Hickey  a second  year  student  of 
theology  at  St.  Peter’s  Seminary,  in  London. 

James  regaled  us  with  his  Irish  wit  which  he  gained  in  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land and  yet  impressed  everyone  including  myself  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
fostering  of  vocations.  He  was  loudly  applauded.  Several  communities  of 
Sisters  were  there  too,  dressed  in  their  newer  habits  giving  their  reports  as 
crisply  and  efficiently  as  any  top  business  executive  might  do  at  a board  meeting 
of  a corporation. 

Oh,  yes  ....  I mustn’t  forget  to  mention  the  grand  finale  of  this  meeting 
which  Fr.  A.  Williams  chaired.  Unfortunately,  I was  the  one  fated  to  be  cast 
in  the  role  Gerry  Lewis.  Leaving  the  meeting  a few  minutes  before  it  officially 
ended,  I strode  towards  what  appeared  to  be  an  open  corridor.  To  my  complete 
consternation,  I ran  headlong  into  one  of  the  glass  partitions  nose  first . 

Whatever  you  do,  as  the  permanent  title  of  this  page  suggests,  Don’t  Follow 
Me  through  the  open  door  at  the  Pines.  You  can,  however,  write  me  about  the 
chances  of  becoming  a missionary  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers.  We  have  many 
open  doors  for  you  to  walk  through  into  the  world  of  the  underprivileged.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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Around 

the 

Shack 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


Father  Rod  MacNeil,  SFM,  was  or- 
dained in  1953  and  served  in  the 
Philippines  from  1955  until  1961.  Long 
time  readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  are 
well  aware  of  those  years  that  Father 
MacNeil  spent  in  the  Philippines  from 
his  many  entertaining  and  amusing 
articles  of  those  years  revealing  keen 
powers  of  observation  and  a contagious 
wit.  Since  his  transfer  to  the  Scarboro 
Mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1962  Father  MacNeil,  among  other 
things , has  become  a ham  radio  opera- 
tor. He  has  promised  regular  doses  of 
wit  and  wisdom  for  these  pages  in  the 
months  to  come. 

Come  issues  back  I wrote  the  editor  of 
^ this  magazine  a letter  telling  of  our 
efforts  to  get  a ham  radio  station  set 
up  on  this  mission,  back  in  the  days 
when  I had  a small  station  set  up  in  an 
outhouse.  Since  then  we  have  acquired 
a more  powerful  station,  which  is  set 
up  in  our  central  house  at  Haina,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

This  little  article  is  to  thank  those 


who  helped,  and  to  describe  the  station 
here.  We  hope  there  will  continue  a 
series  of  articles,  of  chitchat  around  the 
ham  radio  “shack”  or  the  central  house 
with  the  “old  man”  or  some  future  “old 
men”  doing  the  philosophizing. 

About  one-sixteenth  of  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  came  from  friends,  in 
response  to  the  article  mentioned  above, 
and  we  wish  to  thank  them  very 
sincerely  for  their  help  and  moral  sup- 
port, in  particular  the  Notre  Dame 
Sisters  of  Larry’s  River,  N.S.,  who  gave 
us  the  biggest  boost. 

Concerning  the  technicalities  of  the 
Radio  Station,  its  call  is  HI8XPM: 
which  indicates  that  it  is  licenced  by  the 
government  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
(the  HI-);  that  it  is  situated  in  the 
distrite  nacional  (the  8);  that  it  is  a 
certain  type  of  licence  (the  X) ; and  that 
it  is  granted  to  Padre  MacNeil,  (the 
PM),  who  operates  under  “Rod”. 

The  QRA  and  QTH,  should  some 
hams  be  interested,  is:  Rev.  Padre 
Rodrigo,  S.F.M.,  Apartado  314,  Santo 
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Domingo,  Republica  Dominicana. 

The  “rig”  is  a Drake  TR-4  trans- 
ceiver; the  antenna  is  a cubical  cuad, 
3-band,  rotated  from  the  hamshack  by 
the  “armstrong  patent”,  that  is,  manu- 
ally. The  frequency  generally  used  is 
from  14.00  Mcs  to  14.25  Mcs  of  the 
20  meter  band.  The  node  is  c.w.  or 
single  side  band  voice.  The  hours  of 
operating  are  whenever  I can  sneak 
away  from  the  parish  work  and  dump  it 
onto  someone  else  — generally  around 
the  first  of  the  week. 

Operating  a ham  radio  station  brings 
one  into  contact  with  hams  from  all 
over  the  world,  from  Australia  to  the 
Arctic,  from  Russia  to  Rome.  Usually 
calls  are  brief  technical  exchanges  of 
greetings  and  reports  on  equipment, 
names  and  addresses  of  the  operators, 
etc.  With  the  “old  man”  at  this  station, 
calls  can  sometimes  turn  into  “rag 
chews”  — friendly  chats  of  very  long 
duration.  During  this  type  of  contact, 
many  views  are  exchanged  around 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  often  a 
lot  of  understanding,  good  will,  and 
wisdom  is  acquired. 

This  series  of  articles  will  try  to 
present  some  of  these  aspects  from 
time  to  time,  along  with  other  stories 
and  news  from  the  shack  and  central 
house.  We  hope  our  readers  will  partake 
of  and  enjoy  the  fine  friendly  atmo- 
sphere of  the  ham  world. 

Hope  to  cuagn, 

73  es  76, 

Rod  HI8XP.  (VE3GSR) 

An  “old  man”  is  a radio  operator;  73 
means  best  regards;  76  means  God 
bless  you  or  God  be.  with  you;  cuagn 
means  what  it  says,  “se  you  again”; 
VE3GSR  is  my  Canadian  ham  station 
licence.  ■ 


THE  NEW  YEAR 
AND  SUMO 


A big  part  of  the  New  Year  festivity 
^ ^ is  the  Sumo  Tournament  in  Japan. 

Amateur  O-sumo-san  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  will  be  like  the 
great  Taiho  or  Kashiwado  (above). 

The  Christian  life  is  a lot  like  sumo. 
It  must  be  lived  whether  we  have  an 
audience  or  not. 
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They  ask  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  world  who  they  are  and  what 
they  can  do. 


Time  is  too  slow 
For  those  who  wait; 

Too  swift  for  those  who  fear; 

Too  long  for  those  who  grieve; 

Too  short  for  those  who  rejoice; 

But  for  those  who  love, 

Time  is  not. 

Time  is  our  choice  of  how  to  love 
And  why. 

Anonymous. 

‘fcr"Po  introduce  Christian  involvement 
at  every  level  of  education  from 
primary  school  to  the  university,  semin- 
aries and  schools  are  urged  to  insist  that 
every  student  be  exposed  to  the  vision 


Anthony  Martin,  SFM 


of  human  unity,  justice  and  cooperation 
as  an  integral  part  of  Christian  faith. 
And  further  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
scope  of  missionary  field  work,  com- 
munity development  will  be  given  a 
prominent  place.” 

That  progressive  statement  was  issued 
by  the  recent  Conference  for  World 
Co-operation  and  Development  held  in 
Beirut.  The  progressive  and  pragmatic 
tone  of  the  document  is  the  fruit  of 
many  hours  of  down  to  earth  discussion 
among  60  members  representing  the 
staffs  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  on 
Justice  and  Peace,  The  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  various  agencies  of 
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the  United  Nations. 

It  might  come  as  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  those  of  our  readers,  still 
unfamiliar  with  recent  trends  in  under- 
developed countries,  to  discover  that 
missionaries  are  deeply  involved  in  rural 
development.  But  it  should  be  consoling 
to  discover  that  Christians  of  all  faiths 
are  working  together  in  this  field  for 
common  goals  without  any  of  the  petty 
hostility  that  has  held  back  concentrated 
Christian  action  for  so  many  centuries 
in  the  past. 

It  seems  to  me  that  God,  in  His  own 
way,  is  forcing  us  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  what  is  going  on  around  us 
and  God  is  telling  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  take  a good  look  at  the  starv- 
ing, downtrodden  members  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Andre  Philip,  speaking  at  the  Beirut 
Conference,  “God  speaks  to  us  in 
human  events.  He  is  presently  gripping 
us  by  the  throat  and  throttling  us  as  he 
tells  us,  ‘Feed  your  hungry  brother!’  ” 

But  why  should  we  become  involved 
in  peace  and  world  development?  From 
where  I sit  there  are  at  least  four  good 
reasons  why  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity should  be  out  in  front,  leading 
the  way  in  this  great  adventure : 

1.  The  majority  of  Christians  live  in 
wealthy  nations  and  like  the  man  with 
the  talents  in  the  parables  of  Christ, 
they  must  some  day  give  an  accounting 
of  their  stewardship. 

2.  Christians  bear  a heavy  responsi- 
bility for  a world  in  which  150,000 
million  dollars  are  spent  on  the  imple- 
ments of  war  while  eyebrows  are  raised 
at  the  idea  of  spending  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars  for  an  adult  education 
program. 

3.  Christians  should  be  totally  com- 


mitted to  Christian  unity  and  equality 
for  all  mankind  as  Our  Lord  envisioned 
it  over  1900  years  ago. 

4.  All  men  and  especially  followers 
of  Christ  have  an  obligation  to  use 
their  resources  to  renew  and  recreate 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I feel 
Christian  missionaries  and  the  whole 
Christian  community  should  be  engaged 
in  community  development.  There  is 
no  reason  to  apologize  for  such  involve- 
ment if  it  arises  out  of  true  Christian 
concern  for  less  fortunate  brothers. 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  running  water 
or  even  doing  without  electricity  for 
lighting  that  makes  things  difficult  in  an 
underdeveloped  country.  I know  too 
that  the  food  although  not  as  nourishing 
as  Canadian  food  is  not  the  reason  for 
the  disappointment  and  frustrations  of 
missionaries. 

The  biggest  frustration  comes  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  missionary’s 


It  is  not  the  lack  of  running  water  or  even 
doing  without  electricity  that  makes  things 
difficult  for  a missionary. 
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training.  All  too  often  he  is  unable  to 
cope  with  the  contemporary  problems 
of  his  people  because  he  lacks  the 
specialized  training  necessary  to  intro- 
duce sound  economic  programs  into  his 
community.  The  missionary’s  thorniest 
problem  is  a combination  of  this  lack 
of  specialized  training  and  a lack  of 
funds.  The  lack  of  funds  tends  to  be 
even  more  frustrating  for  the  missionary 
sometimes  because  without  capital  he  is 
unable  to  implement  those  basic  pro- 
grams that  fall  within  his  scope  or  to 
consult  experts  for  the  more  involved 
economic  and  sociological  principles 
necessary  for  the  expansion  of  the 
project. 

If  men  and  women  of  good  will 
could  once  realize  the  tremendous 
potential  of  people  who  have  been  living 
in  grinding  poverty  for  so  long  that  they 
have  learned  to  accept  it,  they  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  see  that  no 
stone  is  left  unturned  until  these  people 
in  underdeveloped  countries  are  given 
the  chance  to  show  the  world  who  they 
are  and  what  they  can  do. 

If  Christian  love  does  not  come  to  the 
assistance  of  these  poor  people  and  set 
the  economic  evolution  into  motion, 
there  will  be  an  uncompromising  bloody 
revolution  that  will  set  western  civiliza- 
tion back  thousands  of  years. 

Still  another  difficulty  arises  from  a 
misunderstanding  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  people  from  the  west,  including 
missionaries,  are  still  associated  by  the 
people  in  underdeveloped  countries 
with  the  colonial  past.  There  is  some 
degree  of  mistrust  arising  from  the 
opening  of  the  old  wounds  of  exploita- 
tion and  suppression. 

These  problems  and  many  others 
face  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Leyte, 
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Philippines.  Some  of  these  problems 
have  been  partially  solved  and  with  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  delegates  in 
which  missionary  approach  was  one  of 
the  key  questions  on  the  agenda,  we  can 
hope  that  more  will  be  done  to  educate 
future  missionaries  for  a more  meaning- 
ful role  in  community  development  and 
to  help  those  currently  working  in  those 
countries  to  become  more  effective  by 
providing  information  and  education  in 
ever  increasing  doses  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Canadian 
Catholics  we  have  been  able  to  provide 
three  thousand  people  with  an  adult 
education  program  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation.  Through  these 
funds  sent  to  us  through  Scarboro 
Missions,  five  credit  unions  with  assets 
of  over  500,000  pesos  have  been  set  up. 

A farmers  co-op,  which  got  off  to  a 
very  wobbly  start  by  selling  sixteen 
sacks  of  fertilizer  the  first  year,  sold 
6000  sacks  of  fertilizer  last  year.  Rice 
production  has  increased  from  a paltry 
20  cavans  per  acre  to  100  cavans  per 
acre.  As  a result  of  this  co-op  activity 
the  people  in  Southern  Leyte  sell  their 
coconut  crop  directly  to  the  exporter 
eliminating  needless  handling  and  are 
presently  receiving  higher  returns  than 
ever  before. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  our  area  in  the 
Philippines.  What  our  men  lacked  in 
knowledge  in  the  beginning,  they  made 
up  for  in  courage.  Our  hope  now  is 
that  with  new  and  better  mission 
education,  we  will  continue  to  balance 
courage  with  the  required  ‘know  how’  to 
make  this  piece  of  God’s  earth  a better 
place  to  live  in.  ■ 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds : 

Remember  the  time  I asked  you  to 
write  and  say  how  you  learned  what 
“involvement”  meant,  and  what  you 
did  about  it?  Well,  Paul  and  Mark 
Langill  did!  They  got  a square  piece  of 
cardboard  and  cut  out  pictures  and 
titles  from  the  old  “Scarboro  Missions” 
magazines.  Then  they  pasted  a mite 
box  on  the  lower  two  corners  and  in 
this  way  took  up  penny  collection  from 
their  friends.  You  might  see  this  in 
their  picture. 

Don’t  you  see  why  this  was  good 
“involvement  in  the  missions”?  By 
having  a display  of  pictures  the  other 
children  could  see  why  they  should  give 
pennies,  and  what  the  pennies  would  do 
to  help  poor  children  in  mission  lands. 

That  was  a good  idea  wasn’t  it?  What 
ideas  can  you  come  up  with.  Talk  it 
over  with  your  mom  or  dad. 

Bye  for  now,  and  St.  Theresa  bless 
you. 

Father  Jim. 

P.S.  I am  getting  some  new  “Penny 
Sacks”  for  the  missions  — if  you  want 
one  please  write. 


Scarboro 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Buds  of  the  Month 


Paul  and  Mark  Langill,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Debbie  O’Toole,  Halifax,  N.S.  “I 
haven’t  written.  I kept  putting  it  olf. 
P.S.  Write  soon  please,  don’t  be  like 
me.” — Glad  to  hear  from  you  Debbie, 
I hope  you  didn’t  wear  out  your  shoes 
on  the  10-mile  walkathon  for  Oxfam. 

Geraldine  Patteson,  Charleswood, 
Man.  “I  will  give  up  my  allowance 
except  for  25  cents  a month.  I must 
send  this  to  Scarboro  Missions.  They 
are  in  need  of  help.”  — Good  girl 
Geraldine.  I hope  you  get  a good 
jumper  and  become  a prize-winning 
horsewoman. 
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Bishop 
McHugh's 
Shopping 
List 


T n the  National  Art  Gallery  in  Ottawa 
-*•  there  is  one  object  of  art  in  the 
modern  section  that  never  fails  to  draw 
comment.  It  is  a heap  of  felt  coiled 
on  the  floor. 

“How  do  you  move  that  from  place 
to  place?” 

“It’s  not  so  hard.  When  it  arrived 
here  it  was  packed  in  a box.  So  I 
dumped  it  out  on  the  floor  and  there 
it  is.  I guess  you  could  say  it  changes 
according  to  the  circumstances.” 

Yes.  I guess  you  could  at  that. 
It’s  like  that  with  people  who  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  problems 
that  call  for  immediate  attention.  Bishop 
Paul  McHugh  found  himself  in  just 
such  a situation  when  he  became  bishop 
of  Itacoatiara  in  Brazil.  There  were  so 
many  problems  that  he  really  didn’t 
know  which  one  to  tackle  first.  In  an 
effort  to  make  a start  he  contacted  the 
Council  of  Catholic  men  in  Toronto 
who  had  just  changed  over  from  the 
Holy  Name  Society  and  were  looking 
for  some  project  to  harness  their  time 
and  energy. 


The  Council  of  Catholic  men  were 
interested  in  concrete  proposals.  They 
assured  Bishop  McHugh  that  if  he  could 
come  up  with  something  that  was 
really  needed  they  would  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  get  it  for  him. 

When  Bishop  McHugh  sat  down  to 
calculate,  he  found  that  he  had  a lot 
of  trouble  deciding  which  project  was 
the  most  important.  In  trying  to  narrow 
down  the  field  he  finally  decided  that 
there  were  nineteen  priority  projects. 

Number  one  on  the  list  was  a saw 
mill.  The  price  tag  was  for  $15,000. 

Bishop  McHugh  viewed  the  saw  mill 
as  incorporating  everything  that  he 
hoped  to  see  happen  in  Itacoatiara  as  a 
result  of  the  assistance  of  Canadian 
Catholics.  The  mill  would  eventually 
become  self-supporting  and  it  would 
provide  cheap  lumber  so  that  the  com- 
munity could  improve  housing  condi- 
tions and  provide  employment  for  a 
number  of  people  as  well  as  training  the 
people  to  help  themselves  through  co- 
operative efforts. 
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A leadership  training  center  was  next 
on  the  list  and  thanks  to  the  aid  of 
‘Adveniat’  of  Germany  only  $8,000  was 
needed  to  complete  the  job. 

Through  the  leadership  training 
center  young  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  prelacy  could  be  brought 
together  for  intensive  lay  leadership 
courses  and  thus  carry  the  improvement 
program  into  every  sector  of  the  prelacy. 

Bishop  McHugh  didn’t  leave  any- 
thing vague.  He  spelled  out  the  lay 
leadership  program  in  some  detail.  It 
was  a five  point  program  that  included 
training  in  general  leadership,  catecheti- 
cal instruction,  agriculture  techniques, 
health  care  and  moral  values. 

High  on  his  list  of  priority  items  was 
medicine  for  the  hospital.  Bishop 
McHugh  explained  that  there  was  only 
one  hospital  in  the  whole  area  and  since 
95  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  utter 
poverty  they  were  unable  to  pay  for 
hospital  services. 

Of  course  to  maintain  a hospital  you 
have  to  introduce  a training  program  for 
nurses  and  nurses  aids.  And  then  when 
you  get  your  nurses  you  have  to  have 
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some  kind  of  living  quarters  for  them. 
One  thing  leads  to  another.  Each  one 
of  Bishop  McHugh’s  projects  introduces 
another  one  because  of  the  primitive 
conditions  of  the  country. 

Some  years  back  a group  of  scientists 
in  an  effort  to  determine  how  far  the 
harmful  effects  of  DDT  could  be  passed 
along,  took  alfalfa  and  sprayed  it  with 
the  insecticide.  Then  they  fed  the 
alfalfa  to  cows.  Eventually  they  milked 
the  cows  and  churned  the  cream.  The 
butter  that  resulted  was  fed  to  a number 
of  rats.  When  the  rats  were  killed  and 
tested  for  DDT  in  the  body  fat  the 
poison  was  recovered  there  in  large 
amounts  with  its  toxic  properties  intact. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  in  an  under- 
developed country  like  the  interior  of 
Brazil.  Food  is  insufficient.  Under- 
nourishment leads  to  sickness  and 
disease.  Sickness  and  disease  leaves  the 
people  weak  and  rundown.  With  no 
energy  to  undertake  new  tasks,  the 
country  is  unable  to  move  ahead. 

And  since  reform  must  begin  in  the 
home,  Bishop  McHugh  introduced 
Mothers  Clubs  to  teach  mothers  how  to 


In  the  whole  state  of  Amazonas  there  are  only  200  miles  of  road. 
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The  Council  of  Catholic  Men  in  Toronto 
organized  a walkathon  to  raise  funds  for 
Itacoatiara. 


prepare  food  and  maintain  some  basic 
sanitary  standards  in  the  home.  Through 
this  ambitious  program  the  bishop  hopes 
to  gradually  undertake  sewing  classes 
and  cooking  demonstrations  as  well  as 
encouraging  them  to  preserve  food  with 
canning  equipment.  He  needs  ten 
sewing  machines,  four  stoves  and  some 
canning  equipment  and  the  total  cost  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000. 

In  the  educational,  field  primary, 
secondary  and  normal  schools  are  now 
in  operation.  In  addition  to  support  for 
these  existing  schools,  night  schools  to 
teach  adults  how  to  read  and  write  are 
desperately  needed. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  list  here 
all  of  Bishop  McHugh’s  projects.  The 
list  is  a long  one.  But  it  would  be  well 
to  complete  this  review  by  indicating 
some  big  items  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

A ceramics  plant  that  promises  to  be 
completely  self-supporting  after  the 
initial  cost  of  building  it  and  install- 
ing the  equipment.  The  purpose  of 
course,  besides  providing  employment, 


is  to  make  bricks  for  building  and  tile 
for  roofing  and  flooring.  In  addition, 
pipes  for  water  lines  and  sewage  dis- 
posal can  be  made  in  the  same  plant. 

Since  80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
prelacy  suffer  from  stomach  worms 
resulting  from  polluted  water  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  problem 
can  be  solved  by  digging  wells.  One  well 
digger  (mounted  on  truck)  — $1 1,000. 

On  behalf  of  himself,  the  people  of 
Itacoatiara  and  all  the  members  of  Scar- 
boro.  Bishop  McHugh  wanted  to  pass 
along  his  sincere  thanks  to  all  the 
wonderful  people  who  contributed  to 
the  cause.  He  is  especially  grateful  to 
the  Council  of  Catholic  Men  of 
Toronto,  who  organized  the  walkathon 
and  who  have  raised  a big  percentage  of 
the  money  needed  and  have  pledged 
themselves  to  help  the  people  of  Ita- 
coatiara in  the  years  to  come. 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  quote 
from  a letter  of  Bishop  McHugh: 

“This  northern  part  of  Brazil  is 
almost  completely  underdeveloped. 
To  live  here  is  to  live  in  another 
world.  Dom  Helder  Camara,  the 
Archbishop  of  Recife,  once  referred 
to  our  area  as  a ‘page  out  of  Genesis.’ 
The  forest  stretches  for  a thousand 
miles  in  every  direction.  In  the  whole 
huge  state  of  Amazonas  there  are 
only  two  hundred  miles  of  road. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  en- 
deavors that  we  have  undertaken; 
they  have  met  with  success  but  as 
yet  we  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface.  The  challenge  that  still 
exists  is  staggering. 

We  hope  that  you  will  take  a 
personal  interest  in  our  mission  and 
feel  a personal  commitment  to  its 
development.”  ES 
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Y \TThen  we  think  of  lions,  we  almost 
W automatically  think  of  Africa! 

However,  one  young  man  born  and 
raised  in  Africa  saw  his  very  first  lion 
on  a visit  to  the  London  Zoo.  He  said 
that  he  was  really  impressed. 

But  even  if  there  are  no  lions  in 
Africa,  Father  Tom  O’Toole  assures  us 
that  there  are  Lions  in  Japan. 

“We  serve ” is  the  motto  of  the  Lions 
International  Club. 

/ 1 ’he  big  problem  is  how  should 
Father  get  involved  in  the  Com- 
munity — with  no  salary  or  aid  from 
Scarboro  — and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
witness  for  Christ.  Since  the  parish 
work  is  limited  and  since  the  local 
Catholics  are  trying  to  convert  the  local 
area  (fervent  group  action)  under  the 
priest’s  direction,  the  Father  gets  into 
service  in  many  ways. 

For  example,  teaching  English  at  a 
high  school,  or  town  centre,  serving  on 
the  town  educational  committee, 
having  an  English  academy  for  busi- 
ness people,  Boy  Scout  work,  leading 
young  people’s  group,  letting  the  local 
people  use  the  kindergarten  at  night 


for  anything  like  flower  arranging  to 
cooking  classes.  The  list  is  unlimited. 

Early  in  Feb.  ’67  when  the  Lions 
Group  was  organized  in  our  town,  I 
joined.  The  Lions  Club  (International) 
serves  the  same  three  towns  as  our 
church.  Through  the  Lions  Club 
activities,  I get  an  opportunity  to  meet 
people  I’d  never  meet  otherwise.  In 
Japan  group  action  is  far  more  com- 
mon than  for  one  individual  to  be 
trying  to  do  something  on  his  own. 
And  I have  heard  men  in  our  group 
say  that  without  the  activity  of  the 
Lions,  no  one  person  in  our  group 
would  have  been  able  to  do  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  many  projects 
undertaken  by  our  Lions  Club. 

There  is  an  old  age  home  and  two 
homes  for  the  mentally  retarded  run  by 
the  Government  in  our  area  that  are 
always  in  need  of  help.  Our  Lions 
Club  has  taken  this  on  as  a special 
project.  Safety  is  one  of  the  big 
slogans  of  the  Lions  in  Japan.  Since 
the  car  boom  has  hit  Japan  in  the  past 
few  years,  most  Japanese  drivers  do 
not  know  the  dangers  of  the  vehicle; 
neither  do  the  people  walking  on  the 
road.  As  traffic  fatalities  began  to 
mount,  the  need  for  some  special 
safety  reminders  by  the  Lions,  especi- 
ally education  of  school  children,  was 
seen  as  a necessity.  Now  there  is  a 
safety  patrol  car  that  patrols  the  area, 
complete  with  loud  speaker  and  tape 
recorder,  on  two  days  a month.  Safety 
equipment  in  the  form  of  go-carts, 
safety  lights  and  signs  have  been  made 
available  all  over  the  country.  Attrac- 
tive signs  and  literature  have  been 
printed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  local 
police  officers  for  the  education  of 
school  children. 
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Christian  witness  may  be  judging  a field  day 
competition. 


Due  to  the  many  accidents,  blood 
donor  clinics  have  been  set  up  in  town 
once  a month  by  the  Lions  Club  with 
the  cooperation  of  doctor  members  of 
the  Club.  These  clinics  have  been  well 
attended  and  judged  by  any  standards 
can  only  be  called  a wonderful  success. 

This  fall  there  are  a couple  of  new 
projects  on  the  books.  One  of  them  is 
to  set  up  a Boy  Scout  troop  and  the 
other  is  to  help  the  blind  through  the 
introduction  of  braille  machines.  If  I 
have  any  criticism  of  the  Lions  Club 
it  is  only  that  it  tends  to  be  a little 
exclusive  in  its  membership.  The  mem- 
bers are  very  civic  minded  and  their 
humanitarian  approach  to  real  problems 
far  outweigh  any  defects. 

The  Lions  are  really  roaring  in 
Japan.  As  of  June  of  this  year  there 
were  reported  to  be  70,000  Lions  in 
the  country.  Fr.  Ralph  Williams  and 
myself  are  the  only  two  priests  in  the 
Lions  Club  in  this  area.  Since  it’s  an 
international  club,  being  Canadian  sup- 
plies the  international  flavour;  speaking 
Japanese  makes  us  more  acceptable. 
It’s  a good  combination.  Strange  to  say 


we  are  both  Tail  Twisters.  A tail  twister 
is  the  man  who  livens  up  the  meetings, 
raises  money  by  charging  fines,  and 
looks  for  ways  to  get  donations. 

In  the  beginning  our  group  was  just 
a wee  bit  shy.  Somehow,  standing  on 
the  street  corner  with  that  bright  yellow 
and  blue  cap  on,  drumming  up  interest 
in  a blood  donor  clinic  or  conducting 
a safety  patrol  on  the  crosswalk  was 
too  much  too  soon  for  many  of  our 
members.  But  after  they  had  visited 
the  old  people’s  home  and  had  seen  the 
grateful  reaction  of  the  community  to 
the  group  action,  they  threw  them- 
selves wholeheartedly  into  the  various 
projects  and  were  proud  to  serve. 

The  word  “serve”  used  by  the  Lions 
conjures  up  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  give 
not  take.  This  was  a shock  to  the 
Japanese  male,  who  from  the  time  he 
could  walk  has  had  everything  done 
for  him.  Now  the  attitude  has  changed 
and  through  group  action  he  is  proud 
to  serve  his  community.  The  basic 
principles  are  Christian,  and  if  I can 
help  by  my  cooperation  and  show  a 
genuine  willingness  to  help  the  com- 
munity with  my  limited  experience  and 
knowledge,  my  membership  in  the 
Lions  and  genuine  Christian  witness 
are  all  one. 

I have  a feeling  that  if  Christ  were  in 
Kawatana  in  my  place  he  would  be  on 
the  town  committee  and  he  would  be 
eager  to  serve  the  community  through 
such  a service  organization  as  the  Lions 
Club.  Of  course  he  was  such  an  attrac- 
tive person  that  he  could  have  inspired 
the  members  to  attempt  difficult  tasks. 
We  can  only  hope  that  in  imitating 
Christ  we,  too,  can  bring  men  closer  to 
him  and  challenge  them  to  incorporate 
his  values  in  their  lives.  ■ 
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Most  Rev.  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  of 
Woodslee,  Out.,  was  ordained  in  1954 
and  after  ordination  served  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  for  three  years,  re- 
turning in  1958  for  promotion  work. 

In  1961  Bishop  McHugh  (he  was 
Father  McHugh  then ) was  sent  to  Brazil 
to  the  new  Scarboro  territory  in  ltacoa- 
tiara.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ita- 
coatiara  in  1967. 

I Remember 

"Celito  — the  word  means  “happy  little  fellow.”  It  perfectly  describes  a 

ten-year-old  youngster  I met  while  working  in  the  parish  of  El  Seibo 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  lived  in  the  batey  of  Guayacanes.  A 
batey  is  simply  a cluster  of  houses  where  the  families  of  sugarcane  workers 
live. 

Felito  was  full  of  life  and  vitality,  extremely  interested  in  the  world  he 
was  discovering  outside  of  himself.  Perhaps  it  was  his  very  liveliness  which 
caused  him  to  suffer  a severe  chill  one  day  — a chill  which  soon  saddened 
all  who  knew  this  happy  little  boy.  When  we  realized  that  the  persistent 
fever  was  quickly  burning  up  the  energy  of  his  sturdy  young  body,  I 
rushed  him  by  jeep  to  the  hospital  in  El  Seibo.  There,  the  doctors  soon 
gave  up  all  hope  for  Felito’s  recovery.  However,  his  strong  will  to  live  led 
to  a long  lingering  illness. 

It  was  some  time  before  I learned  that  although  Felito  considered 
himself  a Catholic  he  had  never  actually  been  baptized.  When  I explained 
to  him  that  Jesus  had  brought  us  the  good  news  of  God’s  love  for  us  and 
His  desire  to  have  us  as  His  intimate  friends,  of  how  God  wants  us  to  be 
truly  interested  in  his  welfare  of  others  and  to  seek  their  happiness  as  well 
as  our  own,  he  could  hardly  wait  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Baptism. 

Although  Felito  knew  that  he  was  dying  he  never  lost  his  cheerfulness. 
He  accepted  death  just  as  he  accepted  life.  To  him,  this  was  simply  the 
way  things  were.  He  slept  away  fully  expecting  to  wake  up  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  of  all  God’s  children  who  had  already  returned  to  their 
Father’s  home.  ■ 

Paul  McHugh,  SFM 
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Not  too  likely.  But  maybe  there's  an  old  picture  frame,  an  incomplete 
service  or  even  one  of  those  old-fashioned  light  fixtures  with  all  the 
fancy  chains  and  like  that. 

If  you’re  like  most  people  you  feel  guilty  about  throwing  an  heirloom 
the  scrap  heap.  This  is  especially  true  if  it  once  belonged  to  grandpe 
Uncle  Charley,  the  sea  captain. 

Start  from  the  top  of  the  house  this  year  and  work  right  down  to 
basement.  It’s  just  a heap  of  junk  in  your  attic  but  down  here  at  Scart 
Missions,  it’s  a potential  treasure  chest.  And  the  proceeds  from  the 
of  these  articles  can  keep  one  of  our  missions  operating  for  a whole  ye 
Don’t  throw  it  out.  Bring  it  . . . push  it  . . . pull  it  . . . roll  it  or  mail  il 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 


Yes,  even  that  ship  in  a bottle.  Uncle  Charley  would  approve.  We 
he  would. 


SCARBORO’S  ANNIVERSARY  CONTEST 


From  It.  to  rt.:  Fathers 


Allan  McRae,  John  Fraser*, 
Thomas  Morrissey. 

Back,  It.  to  rt.:  Fathers 
Lawrence  McAuliffe*,  John 
Kelly,  Lome  McFarland. 


(Did  you  name  them 
correctly?) 


* Deceased  Members 


Picture  . . . China  . . . 1939. 


“How  Scarboro  Can  Become  Better  Known  in  Canada.” 

Winners:  Mrs.  F.  Scinta  (Edmonton,  Alberta):  Mr.  Michael  Devine  (Ottawa,  Ontario): 

Miss  Emily  Mandy  (Weston,  Ontario) 

And  you  suggested  among  other  things  .... 

— More  donations  . . . more  subscribers.  If  only  one-half  Catholic  population  of  Canada 
contributed  one  dollar,  the  staggering  sum  of  four  million  dollars  would  be  available  for  work 
in  foreign  missions. 

— A mission  map  — beam  facts  to  us  while  we  travel  fingerwise.  My  children  would  love 

this. 

— Send  a handsome  missionary  or  an  attractive  Sister  around  to  parishes  once  every  two 
months  — first  hand  stories,  coloured  movies. 

— Souvenir  equipped  Volkswagen  bus. 

— Wall  plaques  (wooden,  copper  or  plaster)  with  Scriptural  verses  to  remind  us  to  help 
those  less  fortunate. 

— How  about  skating  for  the  missions? 

— Short  group  trips  arranged  for  Canadians  to  the  mission  fields.  No  fancy  accommoda- 
tions or  food  please. 

— Not  a “one-shot”  deal  but  gradual  transformation  in  minds  of  Canadian  Catholics  regard- 
ing entire  concept  of  missionary  involvement. 

— Awaken  social  consciousness  . . . how  Canadians  can  contribute  to  betterment  of  man- 
kind in  ways  uniquely  our  own. 

— Counteract  Canadian  insensitivity  . . . assign  young  priests  to  work  for  one  year  in 
Canada’s  depressed  areas. 

— Apply  accepted  methods  of  advertising  and  public  relations  with  skill,  imagination  and 
originality. 

— Deliver  message  with  impact,  persistence,  precision  and  good  taste. 

— Aim  at  youth  and  stress  adventure,  dedication  and  high  ideals  of  mission  work. 

— Radio/television  presentation  of  dramatic  incidents  in  mission  fields  and  interviews 
(radio,  television,  press)  with  returned  missionaries. 

To  everyone  who  wrote  in,  we  say:  “Thanks  for  your  interest  and  encouragement.”  Please 
continue  to  let  us  know  of  your  criticisms  and  suggestions.  God  bless  you  all. 
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Tt  has  always  amazed  me  that  two  people  who  really  love  one 

another  can  sit  for  hours  at  a time  in  the  same  room  without 
saying  a word  and  be  perfectly  contented  in  just  being  together. 

On  the  other  hand  . . . two  people  who  hardly  know  one 
another  seem  to  feel  compelled  to  talk  even  when  they  have 
no  real  inclination  to  talk.  And  such  talk  is  concealing  rather 
than  revealing. 

But  my  amazement'  increased  when  I observed  the  case  of 
two  people  who  spent  nearly  all  their  waking  hours  in  conflict. 
They  seemed  to  be  arguing  all  the  time. 

When  the  husband  died,  the  wife  went  into  a terrible 
depression.  She  moped  around  the  house  and  wouldn’t  talk  or 
communicate  with  anyone.  Finally  when  she  seemed  to  have 
shaken  off  the  feeling  of  depression  and  she  was  feeling  more 
like  her  old  self  again,  she  was  asked: 

“When  your  husband  was  alive,  you  seemed  to  be  fighting 
with  him  all  the  time.  Why  were  you  so  sad  when  he  died?” 

Her  answer  I think  is  a classic: 

“Yes,  I guess  that’s  true.  But  now  who  can  I fight  with?” 

What  she  was  saying  was  that  there  are  very  few  people 
to  whom  we  can  really  open  up  and  reveal  ourselves.  We  can’t 
express  our  fears  and  frustrations  to  very  many  people.  We 
put  on  a show.  We  try  to  cover  up  our  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings. Real  love  demands  that  we  open  up  and  reveal  our 
innermost  feelings  and  even  more  that  we  be  prepared  to 
listen  to  and  sympathize  with  the  innermost  feelings  of  others. 

It  demands  maturity.  It  means  growing  up  and  establish- 
ing an  honest  relationship  based  on  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing and  not  merely  on  emotion. 

To  admit  to  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  without  becom- 
ing discouraged  is  the  first  step  in  becoming  a real  person.  To 
allow  for  weaknesses  in  others  while  convincing  them  of  their 
inherent  strengths  and  talents  and  to  accept  them  as  they  really 
are  and  not  as  we  would  like  them  to  be  is  the  first  step  in 
becoming  a real  Christian.  ■ 
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Hphe  black  tropical  dusk  has  already 
settled  over  the  land  hiding  the  lush 
foliage  and  highlighting  the  orange 
cooking  fires  which  dot  the  shore  in 
ever  increasing  numbers.  The  sea, 
however,  still  retains  some  of  its 
brightness  and  here  and  there  frames 
the  picturesque  palms  that  hang  over 
the  now  subdued  sand  as  though 
reaching  for  the  throbbing  waves.  The 
small  wavelets  lap  at  the  shore  adding 
to  the  cries  of  the  children  that  carry 
up  the  beach  and  feed  into  the  subdued 
hum  of  remarks  among  the  loading 
crew.  The  gas  lanterns  have  been  lit 
and  the  hulk  of  a landing  barge  is  now 
a great  black  box  on  the  sand. 

I sit  on  a coral  rock  and  view  the 
scene  with  the  strange  intoxication  of 
success.  The  barge  is  here  because  of 
the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  efforts,  my 
efforts.  I feel  good. 

A coconut  is  tossed  up  on  the  shore 
by  the  gentle  waves  and  then  playfully 
seized  and  taken  again  as  it  rolls  to  the 
water’s  edge.  The  brown  sphere 
bobbing  on  the  waves  is  the  center  of 


Meditations 
on  a 
Coconut 


William  Liutkus,  SFM 
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The  main  cash  crop  of  the  area  is  copra. 


our  economic  life  here  in  Southern 
Leyte.  The  main  cash  crop  of  the  area 
is  copra,  dried  coconut  meat,  the  oil 
of  which  is  used  for  manufacture  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe.  Up  until  two 
months  ago  the  copra  market  in  the 
six  towns  where  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
are  located,  was  monopolized  by  about 
ten  merchants.  They  could  control  the 
local  price  because  only  cargo  shipped 
by  themselves  could  go  on  board  the 
inter-island  boat  to  the  large  exporters. 
After  considerable  planning  and  nego- 
tiation we  arranged  for  an  American 
export  company  to  pick  up  the  copra 
on  a barge.  This  of  course  broke  the 
existing  monopoly. 

Whatever  jubilation  we  felt  was 
necessarily  tempered  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  was  only  round  one.  As  I 
sit  in  my  coral  corner  I cannot  help 
wondering  what  surprise  sequence  of 
punches  the  merchants  will  unleash  in 
the  succeeding  rounds. 

Then,  from  high  overhead  the  still- 
ness is  boken  by  the  drone  of  a large 
plane.  Because  there  is  no  airport  in 
this  part  of  Leyte,  it  can  only  be 


passing  over,  either  on  its  way  to  or 
returning  from  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

For  those  few  seconds  the  imbalance, 
the  distorted  values  and  the  utter  fool- 
ishness of  the  whole  business  as  well  as 
the  unpredictable  values  of  the  men  of 
this  world  creep  up  on  me  and  engulf 
me  in  a despairing  gloom  deeper  than 
the  surrounding  darkness. 

For  those  who  want  war,  nothing  is 
expensive;  for  those  who  want  peace, 
anything  is  too  much. 

Twenty  men  have  been  labouring 
since  seven  this  morning,  straining 
under  the  weight  of  150-pound  bags  in 
repeated  trips  to  the  ship  to  earn  a 
measly  $4.00.  And,  they  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  get  this  work 
twice  a week. 

But  how  much  does  it  take  to  keep 
that  plane  in  the  air?  What  will  be 
the  amount  of  destruction?  How  much 
is  being  paid  out  in  salaries  to  the  men 
involved? 

How  much  is  spent,  here  in  Asia 
alone,  each  day  on  war  and  how  little 
is  spent  on  peace? 

What  happens  when  we  approach 
such  people  to  build  peace.  They 
smile,  pat  us  on  the  back  and  tell  us 
that  we  have  a fine  plan.  They  say 
they  will  be  only  too  willing  to  help 
us  if  we  will  present  the  brief  through 
our  local  political  leaders.  This  is  like 
asking  a Chicago  banker  to  hire  A1 
Capone  as  a security  guard.  Corrup- 
tion is  the  “name  of  the  game”  in  local 
politics  and  no  politician  lets  money 
“pass  through”  his  hands! 

Nice  try!!!! 

It  wearies  me  even  to  recall  the 
promises  of  profit,  we  had  to  make  in 
order  to  get  one  much  used  World  War 
II  barge  to  put  in  here.  I wonder  how 
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many  barges  are  rolling  onto  the  shores 
of  Viet  Nam? 

We  are  often  reminded  of  how  for- 
tunate we  are  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
western, democratic  nations.  What 
does  it  mean  in  practice? 

The  price  of  copra  dropped  30  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  weeks.  That’s  top 
price  on  the  western  market.  I wonder 
how  long  the  North  American  worker 
would  remain  committed  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  if  his  paycheck  were 
suddenly  slashed  by  a third?  I think 
it  quite  possible  that  he  might  re- 
evaluate his  position  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions.  Not  knowing 
from  day  to  day  what  his  income  will 
be  might  be  too  much  to  bear.  I am 
reminded  of  a bon  mot  from  some- 
where (I  don’t  remember  where).  The 
difference  between  a depression  and  a 
recession  is  quite  simple.  A recession 
is  when  all  about  me  are  experiencing 
tough  times.  A depression  is  when  I, 
too,  experience  those  tough  times. 

Asia  cries  out  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform.  Unless  something  is 
done  to  reinforce  present  plans,  such 
reforms  will  be  stillborn. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  one 
group  that  has  not  been  utilized  to  full 
advantage  in  this  regard.  The  mis- 
sioners  of  all  the  different  faiths  work- 
ing in  underdeveloped  countries  pos- 
sess two  qualities  that  are  indispensible 
to  bring  the  much  needed  reforms  from 
the  drafting  board  to  the  daily  life  of 
the  people.  Those  qualities  are  dedica- 
tion and  influence  won  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  people’s  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

However,  some  refuse.  Some  mis- 
sionaries still  cling  to  the  outmoded 
idea  that  this  is  not  the  work  of  the 


A landing  barge  and  the  invasion  of  co- 
operative action  into  an  existing  monopoly. 

missionary.  They  hope  to  save  “souls” 
and  yet  abandon  bodies  that  contain 
them  to  the  enslavement  of  poverty  or 
some  other  totalitarian  system.  Some 
insist  on  formally  educating  without 
providing  an  effective  role. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  up  the 
challenge  are  working  with  our  hands 
tied  behind  our  backs.  Antiquated  and 
unrealistic  ideas  of  the  “separation”  of 
church  and  state  deprive  us  of  a par- 
ticipation in  gDvernment  aid  pro- 
grammes where  we  could  he  highly 
effective.  We  are  like  men  cutting 
down  trees  with  a stone  axe  while  the 
power  saw  rests  in  the  box  it  came  in. 

The  night  is  growing  cold.  I’d  better 
break  up  this  reverie  and  go  back.  As 
I walk  along  the  sand  I give  in  to  the 
urge  to  snatch  the  bobbing  plaything 
from  the  romping  waves.  It  looked  so 
full  and  promising  bouncing  on  the 
waves  but  as  it  slips  into  my  grasp  its 
very  lightness  tells  me  that  it’s  an 
illusion.  The  coconut  is  empty. 

In  the  local  dialect  such  a one  is 
called  buang.  We  use  the  same  word 
for  “crazy”!  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IS  THE  ISSUE 


A 11  three  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  election  drive  were  pledged  to  support  the  issue  of  law  and  order, 
but  each  one  to  a slightly  different  degree. 

The  fact  that  Richard  Nixon  won  the  election  does  not  immediately  solve  the 
problem  of  riots,  or  ensure  that  in  the  future,  peace  will  descend  on  the  ghettoes. 
As  far  as  we  humans  are  concerned,  laws  which  are  effective,  cannot  be  enforced 
simply  and  solely  through  the  use  of  fear  but  only  as  long  as  it  is  being  watched. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  chance  presents  itself,  the  animal  tries  to  do  what  pleases  it 
and  not  that  which  pleases  its  master. 

If  a man  is  asked  to  obey  laws  by  an  appeal  to  his  reason,  he  may  do  so 
for  a certain  length  of  time,  but  unless  he  is  convinced  that  there  is  some  higher 
authority  than  sweet  reasonableness,  he  may  decide  that  he  is  finally  free  to 
disobey  because  times  have  changed  or  because  he  is  tired  of  obeying  someone 
else. 

People  who  ignore  the  existence  of  conscience,  or  the  author  of  that 
conscience,  and  then  try  to  impose  laws  on  others,  are  highly  mistaken.  On  every 
person’s  heart  there  is  engraved  the  idea  of  doing  good  and  avoiding  evil  if  that 
person  is  at  all  human.  And  it  is  this  voice  of  God  which  alone  compels  us  to 
obey  laws  and  observe  public  order.  No  other  force  is  able  to  accomplish  this. 
Your  Canadian  missionaries  on  the  front  lines  are  using  their  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  convince  people  that  through  their  united  efforts,  justice  will  triumph. 
A violent  revolution  is  not  the  way.  It  denies  God’s  authority  over  us,  and  ends 
in  anarchy.  Are  you  interested  in  joining  them?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 


VOCATION  CLUB, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Veteran  missionary  Fr.  Joe  King,  SFM  (rt.) 
with  elderly  Dominican  priest. 


Domingo  '44 

John  Gault,  SFM 

ey  don’t  want  you  fellows  over 
there.”  So  said  a Miami  taxi- 
driver  in  March,  1944  when  I explained 
to  him  that  Fathers  Kirby,  Ainslie  and 
myself  were  on  our  way  to  do  mission- 
ary work  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I am  not  sure  just  who  he  meant  by 
“they.”  In  general,  the  people  wel- 
comed us  and  even  those  who  were 
indifferent  to  our  priestly  work  re- 
ceived us  as  friends.  The  dictatorial 
regime  of  Rafael  Trujillo  gave  us  no 
reason  to  feel  unwanted  and  for  years 
we  were  able  to  carry  out  our  religious 
task  without  meeting  with  serious  con- 
flict or  impossible  demands. 

In  fact,  the  only  manifestation  of 
distrust  was  made  by  American  offi- 


cials at  the  Miami  airport.  They 
closely  examined  every  article  of  our 
luggage;  leafed  through  each  page  of 
our  books;  and  confiscated  all  our 
magicians’  tricks  which  we  had  bought 
at  the  “Arcade”  in  Toronto  with  the 
hope  of  amusing  the  “small  fry”  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  was  wartime 
and  no  one  was  presumed  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  United  States. 

As  I looked  around  the  airfield  I felt 
quite  proud  of  “man  and  his  world” 
even  then.  I had  never  seen  a large 
aircraft  at  close  range.  However, 
realizing  that  this  marvellous  flying 
machine  would  take  me  almost  a 
thousand  miles  within  hours  my  self- 
image  as  a missionary  become  some- 
what tarnished.  After  all,  that  image 
had  been  painted  by  such  heroes  as 
Francis  Xavier,  Theophane  Venard 
and  Damian  the  Leper.  I just  couldn’t 
think  of  them  going  to  those  far-away 
places  in  a flying  contraption  with  four 
large  engines.  Today,  however,  I can 
feel  a little  bit  “heroic”  when  I com- 
pare my  first  trip  to  the  missions  in 
1944  with  the  “new  breed  missionary” 
who  can  take  his  breakfast  in  Toronto 
and  the  noon-day  meal  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

It  was  about  11:00  a.m.  when  our 
’plane  landed  at  General  Andrews  air- 
port in  Ciudad  Trujillo.  The  heat  into 
which  we  stepped  upon  leaving  the 
craft  was  unbelievable  for  one  who 
had  never  been  in  the  tropics.  Of 
course,  in  those  days,  the  “in”  thing 
for  the  man  of  God  was  to  be  dressed 
in  a black  suit  and  'a  Roman  collar 
whenever  he  made  a public  appear- 
ance. It  make  no  difference  if  he  was 
in  Alaska  or  Toronto  or  equatorial 
Brazil. 
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Scarboro  Church  at  Monte  Plata,  D.R. 

That  afternoon  was  one  to  remember. 
The  three  of  us,  still  wearing  our  mid- 
winter Canadian  clothing,  trailed 
Father  Chafe  all  over  the  searing 
pavement  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  trying  to 
get  our  papers  in  order  for  residence 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our 
paternalistic  training  did  not  permit  us 
to  question  the  statement  that:  “Father 
knows  best.”  How  the  pendulum 
swings!  Today  they  say:  “Trust  no 
one  over  thirty.” 

We  awoke  very  early  the  next 
morning.  Our  breakfast  consisted  of 
a demitasse  of  black  coffee  which  con- 
tained so  much  sugar  that  it  tasted  like 
burnt  syrup.  Then  Father  Chafe  took 
Father  Ainslie  and  me  to  the  ancient 
church  of  Santa  Barbara  but  not  for 
Mass.  There  we  were  to  catch  a 
guagua  (I  like  that  word.  It  is  Spanish 
for  “bus”)  for  the  interior  town  of 
Monte  Plata.  The  Santa  Barbara  area 
always  intrigued  me.  There,  one  could 
see  impressive  ruins  of  the  old  walled 
city  which  made  the  imagination  leap 
back  to  the  days  of  Columbus  who 
had  such  deep  interest  in  the  historical 
island  of  Hispaniola  and  its  first 
European  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 


However,  that  particular  morning 
reality  was  a bit  too  pressing  to  dwell 
at  length  on  1492  and  all  that.  It  was 
not  quite  7:00  a.m.  when  we  arrived 
at  Santa  Barbara  but  the  heat  was 
already  oppressive.  Still  clothed  for  a 
Canadian  winter,  Father  Ainslie  and 
I squeezed  into  the  front  seat  of  a 
small  guagua,  beside  the  driver.  I use 
“driver”  for  want  of  a more  exact 
word.  The  fact  that  he  had  lived  in 
a dictatorship  for  many  years  certainly 
did  not  narrow  his  idea  of  “freedom  of 
the  road.”  I’d  hate  to  see  his  per- 
formance in  a democracy  on  a modern 
freeway. 

Although  I had  no  more  faith  than 
the  Apostles  during  the  storm  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  Providence  did  see  us 
safely  through  the  journey  of  fifty  miles 
in  four  hours.  We  played  a type  of 
Russian  roulette  each  time  we  came  to 
one  of  the  numerous  small  bridges. 
They  were  simple  constructions  of 
heavy  planks,  barely  wider  than  the 
vehicle  and  without  guide  rails.  The 
approach  to  every  bridge  was  a real 
thrill.  Those  who  were  brave  enough 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  could  place 
bets  on  whether  the  bus’  four  wheels 
would  roll  on  to  the  planks  or  not. 

We  had  been  told  that  a Scarboro 
priest  was  now  in  the  parish  of  Baya- 
guana.  I was  especially  anxious  to  see 
this  town  because  it  was  to  be  my  first 
appointment  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Eventually  we  neared  a large 
cluster  of  whitewashed  shacks  with 
roofs  of  grass,  bark  or  tin.  I did  not 
recognize  it  for  what  it  was  — Baya- 
guana.  In  the  heart  of  this  array  of 
evident  poverty  was  an  ancient, 
Spanish-style  church,  popularly  known 
as  the  shrine  of  “el  Santo  Cristo.” 
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There,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  tropical 
sun  and  visible  heat  waves,  stood 
Father  “Joe”  King,  looking  like  the 
typical,  veteran  missionary  he  really 
was.  Father  “Joe”  had  already  spent 
almost  ten  years  in  China.  He  was 
surely  a sight  for  burning,  dust-filled, 
Canadian  eyes.  I think  he  was  just  as 
happy  to  see  us. 

After  a short  visit,  we  pushed  on 
to  the  town  of  Monte  Plata.  There, 
Father  “Bill”  Cox  met  us  with  a wheel- 
barrow to  carry  our  luggage.  The  edge 
was  taken  off  our  meeting  with  Father 
“Bill”  when  he  informed  us  that  he 
was  gradually  losing  his  sight.  — When 
he  showed  us  what  he  called  the  parish 
house,  I thought  he  was  kidding.  He 
always  enjoyed  a joke,  especially  a pun. 
I was  determined  not  to  show  any  re- 
action to  his  little  deception,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  take'n  us  into  a back 
shed  where  he  would  leave  the  wheel- 
barrow. What  a jolt  when  I realized 
that  this  was  the  priests’  house.  By  way 
of  information,  it  remained  so  for  the 
Scarboro  men  in  Monte  Plata  for  the 
next  twenty-four  years.  The  building 
could  not  have  cost  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  here  that 


Father  Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM,  was 
living  at  the  time  of  his  brutal  murder 
on  the  evening  of  June  22,  1965. 

I’ll  never  forget  how  depressed 
Father  Ainslie  and  I were  during  the 
first  days  in  the  interior  of  this  tropical 
island.  We  hoped  and  prayed  that  we 
would  not  live  to  die  and  be  buried  in 
the  parched  earth  of  Monte  Plata.  It 
seemed  that  we  had  taken  up  residence 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  desert.  No 
rain  had  fallen  for  almost  eight  months. 
The  natives  described  it  as  “the  worst 
drought  in  a century.”  Animals  were 
dying  from  starvation  and  thirst.  One 
afternoon  during  the  “siesta”  hour,  I 
left  my  bedroom  door  open  in  case 
Father  “Joe”  should  call  for  me.  An 
emaciated  dog  crawled  in  and  died 
under  my  bed.  The  poorer  people 
were  eating  little  other  than  mangoes 
and  green  bananas.  Our  supply  of 
drinking  water  depended  on  the  rain- 
fall. The  tank  in  the  “patio”  still  con- 
tained a little  water  which  had  been 
stagnating  for  several  months.  As  a 
result,  Father  Ainslie  fell  seriously  ill 
within  a few  days  and  I really  feared 
for  his  life.  Neither  of  us  could  speak  a 
word  of  Spanish  and  Father  Cox  had 


Restored  residence  of 
Diego  Colon  — son 
of  Cristobal  Colon 
(Christopher  Colum- 
bus) in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 
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Statue  of  Padre  Billini,  famous  Dominican 
priest  in  Santo  Domingo. 


gone  off  on  a mission  trip.  The  local 
doctor  knew  no  English  so  I had  to 
dive  into  the  dictionary  as  if  my  life 
depended  on  it  because  Father  “Joe’s” 
life  did  seem  to  hang  on  the  meaning 
of  a word.  There  were  many  anxious 
hours.  Father  had  not  completely 
recovered  when  a month  later  he  was 
sent  to  the  isolated  village  of  Yamasa 
and  I to  the  cluster  of  shacks  called 
Bayaguana. 

We  had  hoped  to  spend  six  months 
at  language  study  in  one  of  the  better 
known  colleges  in  the  country  but  this 
hope  never  materialized.  We  did  the 
best  we  could  without  benefit  of  a 
trained  professor.  Hence,  we  picked 
up  the  language  of  the  ordinary  folk, 
the  majority  of  whom  could  not  read 
or  write.  Even  to  this  day,  I feel  ill 
at  ease  when  speaking  Spanish  to 
educated  people.  Moreover,  we  had  no 


knowledge  of  the  history,  customs, 
emotional  make-up  or  psychology  of 
the  people  to  whom  we  had  been  sent. 
Our  entire  preparation  had  been 
geared  for  China  and  the  Far  East. 
Cultural  shock  resulted  from  our  daily 
contact  with  an  environment  we  did 
not  understand.  For  instance,  one  man 
threatened  to  put  a knife  into  Father 
King  because  he  explained  to  him  that 
according  to  Church  law  he  could  not 
be  the  godfather  for  a certain  child.  A 
wealthy  woman  protested  to  the  Arch- 
bishop because  I would  not  let  her 
barge  ahead  of  the  ordinary  citizens  to 
kiss  the  image  of  the  crucified  Christ. 
The  priest  was  thought  to  be  strange  if 
while  taking  a walk  he  spoke  to  any- 
one except  the  highest  civil  authorities 
in  the  town.  Today,  the  young  priests 
going  to  Latin  America  receive  several 
months’  training  at  the  Latin  American 
Institute  in  St.  Marys,  Ontario. 

Personally,  I began  to  wonder  about 
the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Finally, 
it  dawned  on  me  that  my  concept  of 
Christ’s  church  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
one  which  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  Protestant  thought.  To  a great 
extent  it  was  an  intellectual  type  of 
religion,  largely  divorced  from  one’s 
emotional  life.  It  also  contained  some 
dreamy  notions  like  freedom-of-the 
individual  and  all-men-are-equal,  etc. 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  this  ver- 
sion of  Christ’s  teachings  clashed  with 
the  emotional  Latin  way-of-life  which 
had  developed  in  close  contact  with 
the  passive  Arawak  and  belligerent 
Carib  Indians  of  the  Greater  Antilles 
as  well  as  with  the  West  African 
“voodoo”  culture  and  dependency 
situation  of  the  victimized  Negro 
slaves.  I had  to  smile  when  recalling 
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that  some  priests  in  Canada  had  chided 
us  for  taking  the  easy  way  by  working 
in  the  “Catholic”  countries  of  Latin 
America  instead  of  the  “pagan”  lands 
of  Asia.  They  should  have  witnessed 
the  reactions  of  priests  who  had  actu- 
ally spent  years  in  China.  Of  course, 
by  “Catholic”  they  meant  the  brand  we 
find  in  English-speaking  Canada.  The 
product  is  essentially  the  same  in  Latin 
America  but  the  brand  is  very  different. 
The  English  - speaking  Catholic  of 
Canada  differs  from  his  Protestant 
neighbour  on  points  of  dogma  — the 
intellectual  sphere.  He  differs  from 
his  Catholic  brothers  in  Latin  America 
in  the  way  he  reacts  to  and  expresses 
his  religion  — the  emotional  sphere. 
For  instance,  the  Canadian  Protestant 
does  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  but 
the  Canadian  Catholic  does  and  that  is 
that.  The  Latin  American  Catholic 
believes  this  teaching  and  then  takes  a 
beautiful  statue  of  Our  Lady,  crowns  it 
with  rich  cloth  and  jewels,  carries  it 
through  the  streets  in  the  midst  of 
candles  and  incense  while  singing 
beautiful  hymns  to  her  glory. 

Actually,  the  word  “Catholic”  means 
“universal.”  As  the  basic  teachings  of 
Christ  come  into  contact  with  the 
different  cultures  of  the  world  they 
are  received  and  manifested  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  same  essential  truths 
must  seek  to  transform  many  distinct 
languages,  customs,  emotional  re- 
sponses and  ways-of-thinking.  God, 
through  Christ,  did  not  manifest  Him- 
self to  any  one  race,  culture  or  nation, 
but  to  all  mankind.  This  point  must 
never  be  forgotten,  especially  by  those 
who  go  “to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  as 
witnesses  of  Christ.  ■ 


It  IS  Off  the  Cuff 


Yes,  thanks  to  you  we  have  no  num- 
bers on  the  cuff  this  month.  As  you 
remember,  last  month  we  had  num- 
bers on  our  shirt  cuff.  They  repre- 
sented three  fares  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  one  fare  to  Brazil. 
Thanks  to  some  Christian  charity  and 
some  real  GROUP  action  we  got  all 
four  fares.  Thanks  for  your  faith  and 
generosity.  God  bless  you  and  keep 
us  in  your  good  prayers. 

P.S.  The  young  missionaries  are  on 
their  way  and  they  told  us  to  thank 
you  for  your  support.  You’ll  probably 
be  hearing  from  them. 

You  don’t  get  very  much  for  a dollar 
these  days.  Father  Joe  Curcio,  SFM, 
tells  us  that  the  Ozanam  Social  and 
Agricultural  School  for  adults  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  offers  short 
courses.  The  cost  is  one  dollar  a day. 
Father  Curcio  thought  that  maybe  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Canada  might  be  in- 
terested in  sponsoring  a less  fortu- 
nate Scout  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
so  that  he  might  take  part  in  these 
courses.  It’s  a good  thought. 

Scarboro  Fathers 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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ANY  QUESTIONS? 


— 1 ■ 

Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM 


A bout  twelve  years  ago  while  on 
^ ^ preaching  and  speaking  assign- 
ments, I found  that  the  last  place  on 
my  list  was  a college  for  Catholic 
young  men.  When  I finally  arrived 
there  I was  pretty  well  switched  both 
mentally  and  physically.  But  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  speak  on  vocations. 
Off  I went  to  the  lecture  hall,  and  as 
best  I could,  I gave  my  impressions  and 
ideas  on  the  priesthood.  I crammed 
the  talk  together  in  order  to  give  some 
time  for  questions. 

When  I finished  I asked:  “Are  there 
any  questions?”  No  reply!  I tried 
putting  it  another  way:  “I  think  that 
every  boy  at  one  time  or  another  won- 
ders about  the  life  of  a priest.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  never  had  the  chance  to 
ask  a priest  about  his  life,  or  when  the 
chance  comes,  you’re  a bit  shy  about 
it.  So,  now  is  your  chance.  I’ll  do  my 
best  to  answer  any  question  that  you 
want  to  ask  regardless  of  what  it  is,  as 
long  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  life  of  a 
priest.  If  I can’t  answer  it,  I’ll  find  out 
the  answer  for  you  and  mail  it  to  you.” 
Still  no  reply!  Just  blank  stares.  I 
waited,  hoping  for  that  one  hand  to  go 
up.  It  didn’t!  I could  feel  the  hair 
rising  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  but  I 
tried  my  best  to  keep  calm.  The  priest- 
hood was  very  important  to  me,  and 
even  I had  some  questions  about  it. 


I asked  again:  “No  questions  of  any 
kind  at  all”  No  reply!  Silence,  com- 
plete indifference,  apathetic,  stoical 
silence  was  all  I got.  I felt  like  walking 
off  the  stage.  As  I mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  this  particular  college  was 
the  last  on  a long  list  of  places.  And 
in  quite  a few  of  those  places  the 
Welcome  Mat  was  worn  pretty  thin. 
Now,  this  just  topped  it  off.  I waited 
and  still  not  a word  from  the  students. 

It  was  then  that  I exploded,  and 
amongst  some  of  the  things  I said 
were:  “I  know  that  everyone  in  this 
room  has  a question  about  the  priest- 
hood, and  you  would  love  to  get  up 
and  ask  it,  but  you  are  afraid  that  some 
of  your  pals  might  laugh  at  you  for 
even  being  interested  in  the  life  of 
Another  Christ.  So,  you  just  sit  there 
like  a bunch  of  drones  and  dolts  . . . 
You  haven’t  the  guts  to  ask  a question! 
You  haven’t  the  backbone  to  even  give 
Christ  a look-in  in  this  so-called 
Catholic  college!  Some  of  you  will  be 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  chemists 
and  all  the  rest,  so  it  stands  to  reason 
that  there  must  be  a few  of  you  that 
Our  Lord  has  His  eye  on,  too,  and  you 
know  it!  But  if  that’s  all  the  gumption 
you  have,  if  that’s  all  the  faith  you 
possess,  if  this  is  a.  sample  of  your 
fortitude,  your  mettle  or  your  man- 
hood, then,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  ever 
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Fr.  Ray  McCarthy,  SFM,  abandons 
his  usual  lighthearted  way  for 
the  role  of  “top  sergeant”  with 
surprising  results. 


come  near  our  seminary.  Because  as  a 
priest  or  a missionary,  you  will  have  to 
stand  on  your  faith.  But  you  fellows 
can’t  even  stand  on  your  feet  to  ask  a 
simple  question!  We  need  men  for  the 
priesthood  — not  a bunch  of  snicker- 
ing, sniggering,  silly  young  infantiles!!” 

And  with  that  off  my  chest,  I walked 
from  the  stage,  and  went  directly  to 
my  room  to  pack.  While  in  the  process, 
the  phone  rang.  It  was  the  dean  of 
the  college.  “Could  he  come  to  my 
room  and  speak  to  me?”  While  await- 
ing him,  I packed.  In  my  mind’s  eye 
I could  see  myself  facing  the  arch- 
bishop. I was  mentally  being  cashiered 
out  of  the  army  of  Christ,  after  only 
fifteen  months  of  active  service.  “Boy!” 
I thought  to  myself,  “You  sure  fluffed 
this  one,  Ray!”  I pictured  myself 
sitting  in  some  remote  monastery, 
poking  holes  in  cheese,  or  whatever 
they  do  to  punish  young  priests  in 
such  circumstances. 

Finally,  after  what  seemed  a life- 
time, the  dean  knocked  on  my  door. 
I opened  it  in  fear  and  trembling, 
expecting  he  had  brought  his  bouncer 
with  him.  I took  a quick  look.  Thank 
God,  he  was  alone.  The  dean  burst 
into  my  room: 

“Father,  what  did  you  do  to  the 
boys?  They’re  all  excited!  They  came 
and  asked  me  if  you  could  stay  and 


speak  to  them  this  afternoon.  They 
want  to  ask  you  some  questions\\\ ” 

Now,  before  he  ever  came,  I had 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  answer  to 
his  inquiry  or  his  decision  would  be 
“Whatever  you  wish,  Father!”  Regard- 
less of  whether  it  be  scourging,  court 
martial,  or  the  wall!  I was  a bit  calmer 
now  anyway,  and  so,  that’s  the  answer 
he  got.  And  guess  what  I got??? 

Three  solid  hours  of  questions  — 
interesting,  intelligent  questions!  It 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting  day  of 
the  whole  tour.  And  would  you  believe 
this  — that  in  spite  of  me  — some  of 
them  are  priests  today!, God  be  praised! 
He  uses  many  ways  to  draw  to  Him. 
Now,  who  would  ever  believe  that  He 
would  use  the  Irish  “indignation”  of  a 
provoked,  precocious  priest! 

“Any  questions???”  ■ 
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SACERDOTE  DE  OCOA 
DESTACASE  EN  BA  TEO  EN 
TORNEO  DEL  SUR 

Comebody  sneeze  in  the  type-setting 
^ room?  No,  that  headline  is  Spanish, 
taken  directly  from  the  Listin  Dario,  a 
local  newspaper  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  free  translation  it  reads: 
“Ocoa  Priest  swings  big  bat  in  Southern 
League.” 

San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

In  the  current  championship  base- 
ball series  between  the  Ocoa  Premiers 
and  the  Azua  Casinos,  the  Premiers 
came  up  with  their  second  straight  win 
over  the  hapless  Casinos  to  the  tune  of 
5-3.  The  Premiers  relied  heavily  on 
the  big  bat  of  Gus  Roberts,  the  parish 
priest  of  Ocoa. 

Following  closely  on  the  recent  5-2 
win  over  the  Casinos,  the  Ocoa  Club 
were  full  value  for  their  win  led  by  the 
magnificent  three  for  three  perform- 
ance at  the  plate  by  the  local  parish 
priest. 

Father  Gus  Roberts  has  been  one 
of  the  big  attractions  in  the  Southern 
League  this  season  and  is  a big  favorite 
with  the  fans.  However  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  Gus  Roberts  at  twenty- 
seven  is  still  a young  man  and  plays 
center  field  more  like  a professional 
ball  player  than  a parish  priest.  . . . 

From  the  area  that  produced 
Orlando  Cepeda  and  the  three  Alou 
brothers  of  the  American  Major 
Leagues  this  is  high  praise  indeed. 

Unfortunately  in  spite  of  this  brilliant 
start  the  Ocoa  team  lost  out  in  the 
playoffs  but  the  Bani  Club,  winner  in 
the  Southern  circuit,  grabbed  up 
Father  Gus  and  his  powerful  bat  to 
move  into  the  finals. 


m 
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Father  Roberts  wound  up  the 
season  with  an  impressive  .356  batting 
average,  second  highest  on  the  team. 
He  was  ordained  in  1964  for  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society  and  went 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a mis- 
sionary priest  in  1966.  A native  of 
Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  Father 
Roberts  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic 
baseball  player  since  his  high  school 
days  at  St.  Anne’s  in  “The  Bay.” 

Although  it  is  evident  from  this 
newspaper  clipping  that  Father  Gus 
Roberts  has  won  enthusiastic  accept- 
ance in  the  sporting  circles  of  his 
adopted  country,  baseball  is  only  a 
sideline  with  this  popular  priest. 

Through  baseball,  Father  Roberts 
has  become  very  popular  with  the 
young  people  but  it  is  for  his  work  in 
community  development  with  Father 
Louis  Quinn,  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  that 
he  is  best  known  in  the  area  of  Ocoa. 

At  the  present  time  Father  Quinn 
and  Father  Roberts  are  trying  to 
raise  enough  money  to  build  an  all 
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? 


One  or  two  of  these  players  may  some  day 
make  the  major  leagues. 


Father  Gus  checks  with  the  coach  and  chief 
scorer  before  the  game. 


Like  all  the  others  Father  Gus  hustles  in  the  pre-game 
warm  up. 


Father  Gus  pays  close  attention  as  the  coach  demon- 
strates the  signals  to  be  used. 


purpose  center  in  a nearby  mission 
station,  Arroyo  Cana,  to  incorporate 
youth  activities,  agricultural  classes 
and  leadership  courses. 

They  have  received  a large  grant 
from  OXFAM  but  there  is  still  a lot 


more  needed  if  the  long  awaited 
center  is  ever  to  be  realized.  Anyone 
interested  in  obtaining  more  informa- 
tion about  this  worthwhile  project  can 
obtain  it  by  writing  to  Scarboro  head- 
quarters. ■ 
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MINUTE... 


Freedom  and  justice  may  be  every 
man’s  right  but  the  negro  remembers 
even  today  that  it  is  not  given  to  all. 
Many  of  their  forefathers  were  born 
into  slavery  and  died  as  slaves. 

* * * 

On  February  1st,  1960,  four  negro  stu- 
dents sat  down  at  the  “white  only” 
lunch  counter  of  the  Woolworth  Store 
in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  What 
followed  is  changing  the  world. 

* * * 

One  of  the  great  masters  of  true 

psycho  - therapy  was  Socrates.  The 

questions  and  dialogues  of  that  great 
man  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
rouse  in  man  a vision  of  himself  and  of 
his  place  in  a meaningful  universe. 

Franz  E.  Winkler,  M.D. 

* * * 

Sentimentality  is  the  squandering  of 
emotions  over  small  objects. 

* * * 

He  stands  best  who  kneels  most. 

H5  H5 

Because  conditions  on  the  farm  in 

developing  nations  are  so  very  primi- 


tive, people  have  been  flocking  to  the 
cities  to  seek  improvement.  But  this 
has  proved  to  be  an  illusion.  Some 
major  cities  have  a squatter  population 
as  high  as  20-30  per  cent.  These 
squatters  have  no  clean  water,  no 
sewage  disposal  and  no  steady  jobs. 

* * * 

Would  that  it  might  please  the  Creator 
that  I were  able  to  reveal  the  nature 
of  man  and  his  customs  even  as  I 
describe  his  figure. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 
* * * 

It  was  to  our  advantage  that  the  Lord 

ascended  into  heaven.  In  this  way  we 
can  find  him  present  everywhere  — in 
prayer  and  in  action,  in  the  sacraments, 
in  our  brothers,  in  any  place  where  his 
grace  is  at  work,  which  is  everywhere. 

* * * 

One  serious  and  pervasive  mistake  of 
the  1950’s  was  to  think  of  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  as  charity  or 
“give-aways”.  They  were  not.  Develop- 
ment programs  are  investments  in 
people  and  prosperity,  and  investments 
in  peace  and  freedom  as  well. 

* * * 

“Johnny,  didn’t  I tell  you  to  take  that 

cat  out  to  the  country  and  lose  it?” 

“Yes,  mother,  I did  — then  I got 
lost  and  had  to  follow  the  cat  back 
home!” 

* * * 

There  are  many  ways  to  say  it: 

In  Brazil  . . . Vamos  trabalhar  juntos 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  . . . Vamos 
hontos 

In  Japan  . . . Kyodo  shimasho 
In  Leyte,  P.I.  . . . Tinabangay 

And  they  all  mean  “Let’s  work 
together.” 
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INTRODUCING  . . 


Remarks: 

Francisco 
Xaverio  Matsuo 
Fukunaga  was  baptized 
about  three  and  a half 
years  ago.  He  chose 
the  name  Francis 
Xavier  as  his  baptismal 
name  because 
Kagoshima  his 
home  town  was 
where  the  great 
St.  Francis  Xavier 
first  landed  in  Japan 
over  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Fukunaga’s  wife  is 
also  a new  Christian 
and  was  baptized 
four  years  ago.  He 
went  back  to  marry 
her  in  Kagoshima  and 
now  they  are  living 
in  Nagoya. 


Port  chaplain  is  just  one  of  the  roles 
of  Father  D.  F.  Macdonald  of 
Ardness,  Nova  Scotia  at  the  Scarboro 
parish  in  Osaka. 


IGNATIO 

GOES 

TO 

JAIL 

Donald  Macdonald,  SFM 


Chips  from  all  nations,  over  seventy 
^ foreign  and  hundreds  of  Japanese 
ships  a week,  load  and  disgorge  their 
cargos  of  scrap  iron,  crystal  chan- 
deliers, copper  ingots  and  ultra- 
tranzonic  computers,  the  spectrum  of 
man’s  inventiveness. 

This  is  Osaka  Port  in  Central  Japan. 
It  spreads  and  sprawls  around  twenty 
miles  of  river  and  bay.  Bow  to  stern, 
boat,  inches  from  boat,  six,  eight,  ten 
lines  of  barges  in  an  unending  stream 
chug  up  and  down  the  main  channel. 
For  anyone  used  to  the  stately  and 
orderly  manoeuvering  of  traffic  in  Hali- 
fax or  Vancouver  the  whole  scene  is 
incredible. 

From  the  large  foreign  vessels,  the 
seamen  swing  eagerly  ashore  walking 
with  the  wary  gait  that  all  and  only 


sailors  know.  Soviet,  Norwegian, 
British,  Greek,  Indian  and  the  gregari- 
ous and  friendly  Philippinos. 

Many  Philippine  sailors  visit  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  at  Ichioka  Church.  I 
am  always  impressed  by  their  warmth 
and  friendliness.  I cannot  help  but 
think  of  those  Islands  as  a wonderful 
human,  Catholic  nation.  — But  Ignatio 
didn’t  get  to  Church  to  see  the  Fathers. 
Oh,  he  had  planned  to  . . . but  on 
Saturday  night  he  drank  deeply  and 
unwisely  of  much  Sake  (rice  wine) . 

Unhappily  the  feeling  between 
Japanese  and  Philippinos  is  coloured 
sometimes  by  happenings  of  the  past. 
Ignatio,  to  emphasize  a viewpoint, 
pushed  a broken  bottle  in  the  face  of 
his  Japanese  friend.  The  Osaka  har- 
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The  chaplain  is  sometimes  invited  to  bless  a 
new  ship  at  one  of  the  many  docks. 


bour  police  had  to  rush  the  victim  to 
the  hospital. 

Every  nation  and  every  society  has 
its  virtues  and  weaknesses.  One  of 
the  many  moral  glories  of  Japan  is  the 
stalwart  and  upright  devotion  of  its 
police.  No  doubt  about  it,  Japan’s 
“finest”,  really  are!  To  these  gentle- 
men, Ignatio,  quite  repentent  of  his 
hasty  and  unpremeditated  assault,  con- 
fessed all  and  apologized. 

By  the  time  I entered  the  picture 
there  were  five  actors  on  the  grim  little 
international  stage. 

1.  Ignatio  the  penitent. 

2.  The  Osaka  harbour  police. 

3.  The  Philippine  consulate. 


Ships  of  all  nations  put  in  at  Osaka  but  this 
port  is  most  famous  for  ship  building. 


4.  The  Danish  shipowner’s  agent. 

5.  The  Japanese  lad  in  the  hospital 
with  a bandaged  face. 

Ignatio  wanted  a priest.  The 
Japanese  police  were  courtesy  itself  and 
explained  the  situation  to  me:  Ignatio 
was  being  held  at  the  police  head- 
quarters until  he  could  guarantee  to 
pay  100,000  yen  (300  dollars)  to  his 
victim  for  damages  and  loss  of  work. 
Otherwise  he  would  go  to  prison. 

From  here  on  a touch  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  glossed  reality.  The  shipping 
company  assumed  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization. They  would  allow  nothing 
for  work  time  lost,  on  principle.  Then 
they  promptly  fired  Ignatio  — I sus- 
pect on  expediency. 

The  Philippine  consulate  in  Kobe 
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agreed  to  pay  Ignatio’s  transportation 
to  Manila  but  naturally  could  not 
assume  to  pay  compensation  charges 
for  fear  of  establishing  an  untenable 
precedent. 

The  Osaka  harbour  police  were 
willing  to  accept  a signed  statement 
from  Ignatio  that  he  would  pay  by 
instalment  the  300  dollars.  If  Ignatio 
were  dishonest,  he  could  easily  sign 
the  paper,  let  the  consulate  fly  him 
home  and  avoid  Japan  forever  but  pay 
nothing. 

Ignatio  drank  too  much:  he  got  into 
a fight  and  injured  a man.  But  he  is 
very  poor.  He  told  me,  “On  my  pay 
Father  I will  never  be  able  to  pay  off 
three  hundred  dollars  and  still  feed  my 
family.  I cannot  pay,  Father,  but  I 
cannot  sign  my  name  to  a lie.” 

Ignatio  has  gone  to  jail  in  Japan  in 
winter!  Nobody  wants  him  in  jail.  The 
Japanese  police  are  concerned  with 
how  tropical  born  Ignatio  will  endure 
the  bitter  indoor  cold  of  Osaka.  The 
shipping  line’s  agent  cannot  help  be- 
cause of  company  policy.  The  Philip- 
pine consulate  most  certainly  wants 
Ignatio  to  be  able  to  join  his  family.  I 
and  the  Catholic  Church  in  Osaka  Port 
want  Ignatio  free.  We  think  Ignatio  is 
a pretty  fine  human  being  who  almost 
unwittingly  got  into  trouble,  maybe 
because  he  was  lonely,  and  maybe  a 
bit  of  national  feeling,  but  most  of  all, 
I suspect,  because  he  had  nowhere  to 
go  and  nothing  to  do  on  Saturday 
night. 

Someday,  in  the  Port  of  Osaka,  I 
hope  we  can  open  a Catholic  Center 
for  seamen  so  that  their  eager  swing 
and  wary  gait  carry  them  not  to  harm 
but  to  a place  to  go  and  things  to  do 
and  friends  to  talk  to.  ■ 


PLANNING  TO 
REMEMBER  THE 
MISSIONS 
IN  YOUR  WILL? 

Hfhvv; 

NOW 


It’s  always  worthwhile  to  invest  in 
human  development.  But  did  you 
know  that  your  money  could  be  work- 
ing for  the  missions  and  human 
development  right  now  and  still  pay 
you  a very  substantial  return  every 
month?  It  sounds  fantastic,  doesn’t 
it?  But  it  works.  You  contribute  a 
certain  amount  to  the  work  of  the 
missions  and  then  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  return  agrees  to 
pay  you  a regular  income  for  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Scarboro’s  Christian  Retirement 
Plan  offers  you  both. 

1.  Help  the  missions  now,  and  ..  . 

2.  Receive  a regular  income  from 
your  contribution  for  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  the 
Scarboro  Annuity  Plan. 

Name 

Address  
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Around 

the 

Shack 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


,/^Vne  of  the  necessary  and  important 
parts  of  a radio  station  is  the 
antenna.  It  does  little  good  to  have  a 
clear  mike,  a powerful  transmitter,  and 
the  gift  of  gab,  if  one  cannot  dump  the 
results  in  the  form  of  radio  frequency 
current  onto  an  antenna  which  will 
efficiently  radiate  the  signal. 

So,  several  books  on  antennas  were 
searched,  opinions  heard  and  the 
property  scrutinized  before  we  decided 
on  a Cubical  Quad  as  the  best  sky- 
hook. One  was  obtained  after  a long 
wait  of  several  months,  and  after  it 
had  gathered  the  right  amount  of  local 
dust  for  a few  more  months,  it  was 
assembled  and  put  up. 

Before  it  was  erected,  a proper 
mast  was  considered.  Since  we  have  a 
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threading  set  here,  and  since  I am  the 
plumber,  a mast  of  two-inch  water  pipe 
was  assembled,  about  thirty-four  feet 
of  it.  It  starts  in  the  shack  itself,  behind 
the  door,  goes  through  a hole  in  the 
concrete  ceiling  in  which  we  set  a 
slightly  larger  pipe  as  a bushing,  up 
behind  the  door  in  the  room  above, 
out  a similar  hole  and  pipe  in  the 
concrete  roof,  and  so  to  greet  the 
atmosphere  and  take  aim  at  the 
ionosphere. 

Since  the  feedline  is  a problem  and 
in  a concrete  building  with  an  over- 
hanging roof,  requires  holes  in  walls 
and  support  against  the  ravages  of  the 
wind,  we  decided  to  just  put  a tee  on 
the  mast  in  the  ham  shack,  and  an- 
other outlet  via  another  tee  above  the 
roof.  The  co-axial  feedline  enters  the 
mast  in  the  shack,  and  exists  neatly 
above  the  house,  at  the  proper  height 
to  connect  to  the  three-band  quad.  It 
turns  with  the  antenna  when  we  swing 
it  around  from  the  shack  end,  is  proof 
against  wind,  rats  and  just  about 
everything. 

Several  refinements  were  made  to 
the  quad  — the  20  meter  element  was 
cut  for  14.150  megacycles  and  a 
north,  south,  east  and  west  indicator 
was  made  for  the  bottom,  after  I had 
made  a study  of  the  stars  to  determine 
the  directions.  When  this  was  done, 
the  antenna  was  aimed  for  Nova 
Scotia,  a hole  drilled  through  the  pipe, 
and  a bolt  inserted  which  can  be 
turned  into  the  wall  to  keep  the  beam 
steady  on  God’s  country. 

There  are  not  many  quads  around 
here,  but  there  are  plenty  of  antennas. 
Most  of  our  insect  friends  sport  a pair 
of  the  rabbit-ear  variety,  little  ground- 
plane  antennas  that  vary  in  size  from 


a few  microscopic  dimensions,  right  up 
to  a half-wave  vertical  for  the  thirty 
centimeter  band.  (Near  six  inches). 

Some  friends  in  this  category  sport 
a pair  of  rear  fin  mounted  spars,  and 
some  of  these  emit  a most  potent 
signal,  for  example  the  scorpions  and 
centipedes.  When  a contact  is  made 
with  these  antennas,  the  station  con- 
tacted is  always  raised  and  almost 
always  replies  loud  and  clear,  attesting 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  ultra  high  fre- 
quency antennas. 

Nor  are  these  limited  to  land  mobile 
equipment.  Quite  a few  aerial  mobile 
models  sport  small  but  effective  signal 
ejectors,  for  instance  wasps  of  three 
inches  wingspread,  such  as  I killed  last 
night  after  one  of  them  made  three 
dives  at  Fr.  Ron  MacFarlane,  who 
was  out  in  La  Cuava,  visiting  the 
budding  parish. 

Around  this  shack  such  small 
antenna-bearing  equipment  is  con- 
sidered as  unwanted  interference,  and 
a screen  filtering  system  is  in  effect  at 
all  times,  though  not  always  com- 
pletely effective.  One  morning  I was 
awakened  from  my  horizontal  polari- 
zation by  a scratching  near  my  head, 
as  I was  sleeping  on  the  workbench  in 
the  shack.  A five-inch  centipede  was 
in  the  sink  three  inches  from  my  hair, 
making  every  effort  to  climb  the 
slippery  porcelain  walls.  He  was 
escorted  in  a pair  of  longnose  pliers  to 
the  gas  range  in  the  kitchen,  where  his 
signal  generators  were  sent  off  into  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  smoke. 

Any  waves  shorter  than  two  meters 
are  simply  not  tolerated  in  this  shack. 

Hope  to  cuagn. 

73  es  76, 

Rod.  HI8XPM  (VE3GSR) 
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Scarboro  9s 
JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

Someone  donated  an  old  oil  painting 
to  Scarboro  Missions  and  a note  said 
it  was  a work  of  a great  artist  of  some 
four  hundred  years  ago.  There  was  no 
name  on  the  canvas  so  I took  it  to  an 
art  gallery  to  ask  an  artist  about  it. 
The  artist  held  the  picture  to  the  light 
and  looked  it  over  carefully.  After  a 
while  he  said,  “This  is  not  an  original 
painting  but  a copy.  It  has  no  real 
value  other  than  it  is  old;  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a master.” 

I left  the  art  gallery  carrying  the 
painting  and  thinking  to  myself  — even 
though  a name  is  not  placed  on  a work 
of  art,  all  wise  men  know  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  a master  or  only  copied. 

Dear  Buds,  it  is  the  same  in  life.  If 
we  are  wise  and  full  of  faith  we  shall 
see  the  things  of  God,  “The  Master” 
in  this  world.  These  things  we  will 
love  and  appreciate.  Things  not  of 
God  we  will  not  consider  of  value. 
That  is  the  way  St.  Theresa  would 
judge  things.  I hope  you  do  too. 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Buds  of  the  Month 


Claire,  Melanie,  Jean-Denys  and 
Corinne  Richard  and  parents  of 
Richibucto,  N.B. 

Denis  Cooney  and  classmates  — 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  School,  Toronto. 
— “We  had  a bazaar  in  our  classroom. 
We  sold  things  like  toys,  books  and 
comics.  We  made  $30.00  in  ten 
minutes.  We  would  like  to  donate  this 
to  the  Scarboro  Missions.” — You  must 
be  a good  salesman  Denis,  lots  of  poor 
kids  will  benefit. 

Marie  Lewis,  St.  Shotts,  Trepassy 
Bay,  Nfld.  — “It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I take  this  pen  in  hand  to  write  you 
and  send  you  these  stamps  for  the 
missionary  people.  My  heart  aches  for 
these  poor  people.”  — May  God  make 
your  heart  grow  bigger  to  love  more 
and  more  God’s  poor,  Marie. 
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OFF  BALANCE 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

T Ti  story  will  bear  me  out  that  ever 
since  Russia  sold  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians  sold 
Manhattan  Island,  it  pays  to  be  alert. 

I have  learned  this  the  hard  way.  To 
give  you  an  example,  one  night  in 
Osaka,  Japan  after  the  evening  Mass  I 
was  talking  to  some  of  the  Christians 
outside  the  Church  when  a rather  sin- 
ister figure  stepped  out  of  the  shadows 
and  called  me  aside. 

He  wanted  the  equivalent  of  six  bits. 
I reached  in  my  pocket  and  since  I 
only  had  the  equivalent  of  a dollar,  I 
gave  it  to  him.  I half  expected  his  eyes 
to  light  up  and  for  him  to  run  off  into 


the  night  in  a state  of  high  jubilation. 
But  instead  of  that  he  was  highly 
indignant. 

“I  asked  for  seventy-five  cents.  I 
don’t  want  a dollar.  Don’t  think  you’re 
doing  me  a big  favour.  You’re  not.  I’m 
going  to  repay  you  as  soon  as  I get  the 
money.”  He  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a notebook. 

I must  admit  that  I felt  a little 
sheepish  under  his  belligerent  glare. 

He  held  the  notebook  under  my 
nose. 

“Just  sign  your  name  right  there. 
That’s  all  you  have  to  do.” 

And  so  without  giving  it  a second 
thought,  I signed  my  name.  And  even 
at  that  as  he  walked  away  from  us  in  a 
state  of  high  dudgeon  I felt  that  I owed 
him  some  sort  of  an  apology.  I never 
saw  him  again. 

Granted  there  aren’t  too  many  as 
absent  minded  as  I am  on  the  circuit 
but  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  that 
fellow  isn’t  a very  rich  man  some  day. 

I know  what  you’re  thinking.  It 
could  only  happen  in  Japan.  But  you’d 
be  wrong  if  you  were  counting  on  me. 

When  I was  back  in  Canada  on 
leave  from  Japan  I walked  into  a very 
similar  situation. 

It  looked  innocent  enough.  I 
needed  a postal  note  to  send  some 
money  to  Japan.  It  was  for  twenty-five 
dollars. 

“I’d  like  a postal  note  for  twenty-five 
dollars,”  I said  brightly,  pushing  the 
money  into  the  cage  where  the  man 
just  stood  and  looked  at  me. 

“Where’s  it  going?”,  he  asked  and  I 
noted  a very  definite  trace  of  irritation 
in  his  voice. 

“Japan,”  I said,  “Osaka,  Japan.” 

“Do  you  have  any  identification?”  he 
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said  challengingly  as  he  placed  both 
hands  on  the  counter  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  as  though  checking  the 
“Wanted”  posters. 

I didn’t  say  anything  for  several 
minutes.  I just  looked  at  him  and 
wondered  to  myself  whether  this  kind 
of  thing  happened  to  other  people  or 
was  I some  kind  of  a special  type  that 
cause  bank  tellers  to  automatically  put 
their  foot  on  the  burglar  alarm  and 
invite  policemen  walking  their  beat  to 
cross  the  street.  But  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  fellow  could 
quite  easily  fold  up  this  little  post  office 
like  a tent  and  slip  off  into  the  night 
with  my  money.  I exerted  my  inde- 
pendence. 

“Do  you  have  any  identification?”  I 
asked  with  just  a slight  twinkle  in  my 
eye. 

“Don’t  be  funny,”  he  said.  “This  is 
serious  business.  Let’s  see  your  driver’s 
license.” 

I thought  of  reminding  him  that 
after  all  he  was  taking  my  twenty-five 
bucks  and  in  exchange  giving  me  only 
a very  dubious  piece  of  paper  that  he 
might  very  well  have  turned  out  on  a 
homemade  press  in  the  basement.  But 
he  looked  so  confident  and  I did  want 
to  send  the  money  order  so  I did  what 
he  said.  Luckily  I still  had  my  Japanese 
driver’s  license  and  so  I pushed  it  into 
the  cage.  For  all  he  knew  it  might  have 
been  a laundry  ticket  for  dirty  shirts  but 
he  seemed  to  see  the  humour  of  the  sit- 
uation and  he  gave  me  the  postal  note. 

And  the  moral  of  the  story  is  simply, 
“don’t  lose  your  cool.”  Life  is  full  of 
funny  situations  and  you  have  to  write 
the  script  as  you  go  along.  I find  that 
I’m  always  a little  “off  balance.”  ■ 


What's  it 
all  About? 

arl  Marx  called  it  the  opium  of  the 
people.  Charles  Colton  said  that 
men  would  wrangle  for  it,  fight  for  it, 
anything  but  live  for  it.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  said  that  men  educated 
without  it  were  but  clever  devils. 
Jonathan  Swift  said  that  we  have  just 
enough  of  it  to  make  us  hate  but  not 
enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

Of  course  they  are  all  talking  about 
religion.  Many  good  people  “pooh 
pooh”  the  subject.  Many  others  are 
burning  up  with  the  subject  and  can 
talk  nothing  else. 

Along  with  politics  it  has  been 
banished  from  polite  conversation  for 
years.  A large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion relegates  it  to  a warm  sentimental 
feeling  once  or  twice  a year. 

No  matter  how  religions  tend  to 
differ  among  themselves,  all  men  are 
agreed  that  if  religion  is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all  there  must  be  some 
visible  evidence  of  it  in  the  ordinary 
lives  of  people. 

Richard  Needham  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  summed  up  the  problem  in  his 
own  inimitable  way: 

“He  certainly  doesn’t  practice  what 
he  preaches  but  let’s  be  grateful  that 
he  doesn’t  preach  what  he  practices.” 
Recently  some  of  the  theology  students 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary  in  Toronto 
(Scarboro  seminarians  take  classes 
there ) gave  their  own  personal 
opinions  about  the  meaning  of  religion. 
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Religion  is  . . . 


Webster  defines  religion  as  “ the 
service  and  adoration  of  God  or  a god 
as  expressed  in  forms  of  worship 

We  don't  think  you'll  find  these 
opinions  quite  so  clinical  and  anti- 
septic but  we  do  think  there's  a lot  of 
food  for  thought  on  these  pages: 

Religion  was  not  meant  to  be  locked 
up  inside  churches  any  more  than 
Jesus  stayed  inside  the  synagogues. 
Religion  must  necessarily  be  lived  in 
the  streets. 

* * * 

Religion  is  fellowship  with  the 
living  God.  God  has  intervened  in  the 
past  in  various  ways  but  He  spoke  most 
completely  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  can 
say  “yes”  to  God  or  we  can  say  “no” 
but  we  can’t  evade  response  to  God’s 
spoken  Word. 

* * * 

We  have  to  have  both  a ‘coming 
together’  and  a ‘going  out’  in  our 
religion.  The  institution  is  necessary 
for  the  coming  together  to  identify 
ourselves  as  Christians. 

The  beliefs  expressed  in  common 
must  be  lived  by  us  individually  during 
the  ‘going  out’  period  until  we  gather 
together  again. 


Religion  arises  from  a fact  or  real 
situation.  God  created  the  universe 
and  appears  to  take  a real  interest  in 
it.  Religion  is  the  recognition  and 
living  out  of  this  truth. 

❖ * * 

In  this  world  God  and  religion  can 
become  narcotics  to  appease  emo- 
tional urges. 

Religion  is  not  an  opium  but  pre- 
sents a challenge,  nay  an  opportunity, 
to  bring  God  back  into  the  world  that 
we  have  excluded  Him  from. 

* * * 

Religion  means  living  a very  human 
earthly  life  with  the  Holy  Trinity  as 
source  and  summit  of  it  all.  It  is  living 
God’s  own  life  in  the  community  of  the 
Church  and  serving  that  Church  in 
such  a manner  as  to  share  this  new  life 
with  others  for  the  sake  of  Christ  who 
makes  it  all  possible. 

❖ * ❖ 

Religion  may  be  described  as  man’s 
response  to  his  awareness  that  there 
exists  something  or  someone  greater 
and  more  powerful  than  he  is.  But 
more  than  this,  that  power  in  some 
way  can  and  does  have  an  influence  on 
his  life. 
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As  a Christian,  my  religion  grows 
and  develops  within  the  context  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a conscious  awareness  of 
my  responsibility  to  live  and  work  out 
my  role  in  this  life. 


Even  after  the  Israelites  had  come  to 
believe  in  the  one,  true  God  they 
tended  to  separate  daily  morality  from 
solemn  worship.  Religion  and  life 
cannot  be  separated. 


^ ^ 


* 


* 


I walk  amidst  the  peopled  country- 
side and  fathom  life  and  death  in  each 
person  I behold.  A magnetic  field  will 
not  let  me  escape.  I must  see  and  meet 

and  discover  each  one. 

* * * 

Religion  is  all  about  living.  Not 
necessarily  spiritual  living,  or  Chris- 
tian living  but  just  living.  Religion  is 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  world.  If 
God  is  really  alive  in  the  world  (and 
all  the  great  religions  have  this  belief  at 
their  core)  then  the  whole  of  life  is 
changed. 

* * * 


Religion  is  the  way  man  attempts  to 
find  answers  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  condition.  God  speaks  to  man 
through  actions..  We  do  not  practise 
religion  on  a special  day  or  in  a special 
place,  but  everywhere  and  all  the  time, 
* * * 

Throughout  history  people  have 
worshipped  a supernatural  being  in 
one  form  or  another.  Man’s  behaviour 
in  light  of  this  belief  was  an  indication 
of  his  attitude  toward  this  being. 

Religion  is  all  about  life,  a perfect 
life  like  the  life  of  the  man,  Jesus. 


‘Religion’  is  for  many,  especially  the 
young,  a rigid  institution,  with  cold 
hard  laws,  and  tough  unfeeling  en- 
forcers called  ministers.  It  is  seen  as 
something  that  stifles  free  thought  and 
controls  the  lives  and  actions  of  people. 

True  religion  is  none  of  these  things. 
It  is  a way  of  living.  Such  a realiza- 
tion is  not  stifling  but  makes  life 
meaningful. 


* * * 

Religion  is  not  just  going  to  Mass- 
on Sunday  and  listening  to  the  sermon. 
It  is  taking  the  strength  and  learning 
we  have  absorbed  and  putting  them  to 
work  in  our  lives. 

* * * 

Religion  is  a way  of  acting  and  see- 
ing, strongly  influenced  by  a personal 
relationship  with  God.  “I  says  ma 
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. . . a simple 
kindness 


pray’rs,  I picks  ma  cotton,  I give  ma 
chillen  food,  and  mister,  I got  me 
religion!” 

I can  find  traces  of  God’s  power, 
God’s  wisdom  and  God’s  deathlessness 
in  the  universe  of  which  I am  a part. 

* * * 


cannot  relate  to  him  and  the  Christian 
God  is  unacceptable. 

* * * 

Religion  will  have  to  show  this 
nuclear  age  that  God  has  a message 
for  mankind  that  is  worth  hearing  and 
worth  living  to  the  fullest  extent. 


Religion  is  a relationship  with  God, 
the  Supreme  Being,  about  whom  we 
know  so  little  and  also  with  our 
neighbour,  whom  we  can  see  and 
touch  and  hear. 


* * * 

Religion  appears  to  be  a commit- 
ment to  a fuller  realization  of  one’s 
environment,  family,  friends,  nature 
and  God. 


* * 


■fi  * * 


The  religious  man  uses  the  gift  of 
life  as  an  expression  of  love  in  return 
for  the  love  bestowed  on  him  by  God. 

$ :’fi 

My  religion  in  a way  celebrates  the 
fact  that  it  doesn’t  have  all  the  answers. 
This  leaves  me  with  a certain  sense  of 
insecurity. 

* * * 


Religion  is  an  inherent  groping  in 
man  to  respond  to  a call  of  his  Maker. 

* * * 

We  believe  that  God  made  us  a 

certain  way  so  that  we  cannot  hide 
from  what  we  really  are  but  must 
accept  all  of  our  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. 

* sH  * 


By  ignoring  the  problems  of  man 
and  his  world,  the  Church  has  pre- 
sented Christianity  as  an  unrealistic 
and  irrelevant  philosophy  of  life,  un- 
able to  accommodate  sinful  man.  The 
humanity  of  Jesus  has  been  neglected 
to  such  an  extent  that  modern  man 


. . . “That  low  man  seeks  a little  thing 
to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it; 

This  high  man,  with  a great 
thing  to  persue,  dies  ere  he 
knows  it.” 

Robert  Browning. 
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Fr.  Wayne  Yorke,  SFM,  of  Glace  Bay, 

N.S.,  was  ordained  for  the  Society  in 
1966.  After  one  year  of  language  and 
culture  study  at  the  Latin  American 
Institute,  Father  Yorke  was  sent  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  is 
presently  working  in  the  Scarboro 
parish  in  Bani. 

I Remember 

T remember  how  anxious  I was  to  take  to  the  saddle  when  I first  went 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Fathers  Jim  Walsh  and  Frank  Moylan 
got  quite  a kick  out  of  this,  saying  that  my  time  would  come  soon 
enough. 

When  I was  here  a week,  three  youths  got  some  horses,  gave  me 
instructions  (in  Spanish  of  'course)  and  so  I got  the  idea  of  how  to 
mount  and  make  the  bestia  go.  I should’ve  spent  the  time  learning  to 
stop. 

I was  barely  mounted  when  a rein  broke.  Father  Jim  explained 
about  steering  to  a touch  on  the  neck  . . . cowboys  do  not  use  reins  . . . 
and  other  cheery  pointers. 

The  youths  advised  me  to  take  the  big  horse,  but  that  sounded  risky 
as  it  meant  it  would  be  farther  to  fall.  I hold  that  the  bigger  the  horse, 
the  bigger  the  problem  so  I picked  a smaller,  nervous,  high-spirited 
horse  and  off  we  went. 

At  the  first  turn,  two  cars  blew  their  horns  at  us  and  my  mount 
panicked,  making  like  a rabbit  in  search  of  the  sound  barrier.  Some 
well  intentioned  people  tried  to  stop  the  horse,  but  as  with  John  Gilpin, 
“it  made  him  faster  fly.”  Suddenly  a saddle  buckle  tore  off  and  I 
searched  the  ground  for  a spot  to  jump  while  I still  had  the  choice. 

With  still  no  clue  as  to  how  to  stop  him,  I found  myself  and  the 
saddle  first  in  the  air,  then  on  the  ground.  The  Latin  American  Institute 
didn’t  teach  us  the  word  for  stopping  horses,  alas! 

A few  days  later  I had  two  sick  calls,  and  got  four  hours  in  the 
saddle,  and  managed  to  stay  there.  ■ 

Wayne  Yorke,  SFM 
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Not  too  likely.  But  maybe  there's  an  old  picture  frame,  an  incomplete  tea 
service  or  even  one  of  those  old-fashioned  light  fixtures  with  all  those 
fancy  chains  and  like  that. 

If  you’re  like  most  people  you  feel  guilty  about  throwing  an  heirloom  on 
the  scrap  heap.  This  is  especially  true  if  it  once  belonged  to  grandpa  or 
Uncle  Charley,  the  sea  captain. 

Start  from  the  top  of  the  house  this  year  and  work  right  down  to  the 
basement.  It’s  just  a heap  of  junk  in  your  attic  but  down  here  at  Scarboro 
Missions,  it’s  a potential  treasure  chest.  And  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  these  articles  can  keep  one  of  our  missions  operating  for  a whole  year. 
Don’t  throw  it  out.  Bring  it  . . . push  it  . . . pull  it  . . . roll  it  or  mail  it  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

Yes,  even  that  ship  in  a bottle.  Uncle  Charley  would  approve.  We  know 
he  would. 


' I ’he  subscribers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  are  located  in  all  of 
the  ten  provinces  of  Canada.  There  are  no  two  subscribers  alike. 
Because  of  your  different  jobs,  professions  and  interests,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a wide  range  of  opinion  and  a great  treasury  of  inspiration  to  be 
gathered  from  coast  to  coast.  Unfortunately  you  readers  are  unable  to 
come  together  and  to  discuss  important  issues  and  our  one  common  aim 
— witnessing  to  Christian  values  in  the  world. 

It  is  because  we  value  the  opinions  of  our  readers  that  we  have  decided 
to  devote  one  page  of  our  wee  magazine  to  an  ‘Open  Forum’. 

All  too  often  we  feel  TV,  radio  and  the  press  present  various  themes 
which  are  accepted  without  too  much  thought.  In  this  way  we  can  all 
develop  over-simplified  attitudes  toward  life.  The  danger  lies  in  substi- 
tuting a theme  for  a thoughful  examination  of  the  situation  to  which  the 
theme  has  been  applied. 

This  month  we  would  ask  you  to  consider  this  theme: 
“ADOLESCENTS  ARE  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THEIR 
ACTIONS.” 

We  ask  you  to  write  down  in  as  few  words  as  possible  your  honest 
opinion  of  this  theme.  We  will  try  to  publish  your  opinions,  or  at  least 
the  highlights  of  as  many  as  possible.  We  feel  that  everyone  can  gain 
from  this  exchange  of  ideas.  There  will  be  other  themes  to  come.  Watch 
this  page. 

When  young  people  do  wrong,  is  it  because  of  forces  over  which  they 
have  no  control? 

Is  it  because  of  environment? 

Is  it  the  times  they  live  in? 

Is  it  the  fault  of  parents,  teachers  or  the  Church? 

What  about  the  generosity  and  courage  they  show  in  so  many  ways?  ■ 

(NAMES  WILL  BE  WITHHELD  UPON  REQUEST) 
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A Question  of  Values 
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A fter  spending  nearly  three  months  visiting  Japan,  the  woman 
^ ^ was  burdened  down  with  beautiful  souvenirs  of  that  coun- 
try. She  displayed  proudly  her  collection  of  pearl  necklaces, 
jade  figures,  silk  screen  paintings  and  high-priced  camera 
equipment.  When  I asked  her  about  her  impressions  of  the 
Japanese  people  she  said: 

“Oh,  they’re  very  clean.” 

It  might  have  been  cheaper  to  import  the  souvenirs  than 
to  travel  all  that  way  and  miss  the  whole  point  of  the  trip. 

Far  too  many  tourists  become  enamoured  of  the  trinkets  and 
scenery  and  have  little  or  no  time  to  meet  and  talk  with  the 
people.  Unfortunately  it  is  all  too  easy  to  substitute  things  for 
people.  Money  will  buy  most  anything  but  understanding  and 
friendship. 

The  great  sin  in  our  society  is  to  be  poor  and  the  greatest 
shame  is  to  be  unsuccessful.  It  is  a cruel  fact  of  life  that  people 
are  measured  more  by  what  they  have  than  by  what  they  are. 

Ample  funds  are  available  for  exploring  space  and  for  fight- 
ing wars  but  those  funds  seem  to  shrink  when  it  comes  to  help- 
ing people  realize  their  own  human  dignity.  It  would  seem 
that  progress  itself  is  somehow  more  important  than  the  people 
is  it  supposed  to  benefit. 

In  this  Lenten  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  the  tragic  death  of 
Father  John  Calleri  in  the  wilds  of  Brazil  should  make  us 
examine  our  own  values  honestly,  even  ruthlessly. 

Instead  of  bewailing  the  ‘good  old  days’  when  Lent  was 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  we  would  be  well  advised  to  adjust  our 
values  in  such  a way  that  we  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  human 
element  in  any  situation. 

Indeed  if  Lent  could  make  us  realize  that  progress  is  the 
growth  of  human  values  and  not  just  the  multiplication  of 
things  then  we  would  emerge  from  this  forty-day  penitential 
period  unmistakably  Christian  and  undeniably  human.  It’s  a 
question  of  values.  ■ 
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Penance  and  fasting  should  not  isolate  us  but  should  rather  make  us  more  fully  aware  of 
fellow  members  of  the  human  race. 


Our  Lord  recommended  fasting  as  a 
condition  for  spiritual  power: 

“ Why  were  we  unable  to  cast  it  ( the 
devil)  out?” 

“ This  is  the  kind  ,”  Jesus  answered 
“ That  can  only  be  driven  out  by  prayer 
and  fasting 

* * * 

Mahatma  Gandhi  fasted  as  a form  of 
political  and  social  protest: 

“ The  Mahatma  is  fasting 
“Why  is  Mahatma  fasting ?” 

“ Because  we  Hindus  close  our 
temples  to  untouchables  and  treat  them 
badly.” 

* * * 

Hippocrates  prescribed  fasting  for 
health  reasons  alone: 

“A  man  should  eat  only  one  meal  a 

day  unless  he  have  a very  dry  belly.” 

* * * 


Father  Timothy  Ryan,  SFM,  examines 
the  question  of  self-denial  in  the  light 
of  the  post-Vatican  II  Church  and  asks: 
“Are  we  doing  the  right  thing  for 
the  wrong  reason?” 

Timothy  Ryan,  SFM 

T ent  during  its  long  historic  develop- 
^ ment  in  the  church  has  taken  on  a 
number  of  distinct  purposes:  Prepara- 
tion for  the  celebration  of  Holy  Week 
and  Easter;  a period  of  special  effort 
to  deepen  the  understanding  and  reality 
of  our  baptismal  commitment  to  Christ; 
a time  of  penance  for  sin.  From  the 
earliest  centuries  it  has  also  been  un- 
mistakably considered  a time  set  aside 
for  the  special  practice  of  self-denial. 
Self-denial  is  a particularly  apt  means 
of  furthering  the  above-mentioned 
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Self-denial  should  not  be  a mask  but  it  should 
reveal  an  attitude. 


goals.  But  also  self-denial  is  in  its  own 
right  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  Lent.  Self-denial  was  unquestion- 
ably an  important  component  of  Chris- 
tian living.  It  was  quite  natural  as  in 
the  Jewish  and  Moslem  traditions  to  set 
aside  a period  of  the  year  when  it 
could  be  pursued  with  special  effort. 

Until  recent  years,  the  aim  of  mak- 
ing Lent  a season  of  special  self-denial 
was  still  formally  enforced  by  Church 
laws  on  fasting  and  abstinence.  It  was 
also  a popular  practice  to  make  per- 
sonal resolutions  to  “give  something 
up”  for  Lent.  Such  laws  and  customs 
were  not  without  the  danger  of  de- 
generating into  pure  formalism.  The 
possibility  for  each  to  choose  freely  the 


way  in  which  he  will  keep  Lent  cer- 
tainly reduces  this  danger.  Such  free- 
dom, though,  also  stands  us  squarely 
before  a fundamental  question  which 
we  should  pose  to  ourselves  quite 
frankly.  Has  the  whole  tradition  of 
“self  - denial”  anything  meaningful  at 
all  to  say  to  us  today? 

Certainly  a concept  of  “self-denial” 
which  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  soul’s 
struggle  for  control  over  the  body  has 
little  contemporary  meaning.  We  no 
longer  conceive  of  ourselves  as  com- 
posed of  two  separate  and  somewhat 
incompatible  elements.  This  is  not  of 
course  to  say  that  we  are  unaware  of 
mysterious  divisions  within  ourselves. 
We  have  conflicting  drives  and  desires. 
Emotion  sometimes  claims  too  large  a 
role  in  our  lives.  Indeed  it  is  a fact  that 
each  of  us  must  struggle  to  discover  his 
own  identity  within  a whole  complex 
structure  of  sensations,  emotions  and 
reflections.  To  apply  the  idea  of  an  in- 
ternal battle  to  this  search  for  unity  and 
identity  is,  however,  inaccurate  and 
dangerous.  It  is  only  in  going  out  of 
ourselves  to  encounter  others  that  we 
can  truly  discover  ourselves  and  around 
this  “self”  establish  a dynamic  unity  in 
our  persons  and  in  our  lives.  All  talk 
of  “self-denial”  insofar  as  it  evokes 
morbid  withdrawal  into  self  is,  in  this 
perspective,  self-defeating. 

The  Christian  tradition  of  self- 
denial  is  not  in  fact  restricted  to  a 
strictly  personal  and  inward-turning 
movement.  From  the  earliest  writings 
on  the  subject  that  we  still  possess,  we 
find  present  another  element  which 
could  be  termed  the  “social  aspect”  of 
self-denial.  It  is  an  element  that  seems 
particularly  relevant  to  our  contem- 
porary mentality.  It  can  also  serve  to 
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protect  the  other,  the  personally  for- 
mative element  of  self-denial,  from  de- 
generating into  a morbid  preoccupation 
with  self. 

Over  the  centuries  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  distinguish  three  main  cate- 
gories of  Lenten  self-denial:  Fasting, 
Prayer  and  Almsgiving.  Prayer  and 
almsgiving  have  evident  social  impli- 
cations. Already  in  the  second  century 
a not-so-evident  social  aspect  of  Fasting 
is  present  in  Christian  writings  on  the 
subject.  The  food  and  drink  which  was 
saved  through  fasting  was  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poor.  In  the  Fifth  Century, 
Pope  Leo  when  speaking  of  fasting  in 
his  Lenten  sermons  continually  insists 
on  this  point.  He  points  out  that  fasting 
will  thus  not  only  promote  personal 
equilibrium  but  also  help  to  restore 
balance  in  society  by  reducing  the  in- 
equalities between  rich  and  poor.  He 
adds  also  another  interesting  social  im- 
plication of  fasting.  By  going  hungry, 
he  feels,  we  are  able  at  least  on  certain 
days  in  the  year  to  share  a feeling 
which  is  part  of  the  daily  existence  of 
many  of  our  brothers.  Psychologically 
and  symbolically  the  unity  of  all  man- 
kind is  thereby  promoted. 

The  proper  emphasis  on  this  tradi- 
tional social  aspect  of  such  practices 
of  self-denial  could  do  much  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  sterile  self-centredness. 
The  question  of  their  modern  rele- 
vance is  not,  however,  thereby  simply 
resolved.  The  fact  is  that  these  prac- 
tices themselves  belong  in  large  part  to 
a world  which  is  no  longer  ours.  The 
absence  of  free  play  in  a modern  tech- 
nical society  makes  the  changed 
rhythm  of  life  required  for  fasting  and 
abstinence  practically  impossible.  It 
could  moreover  be  argued  that,  since 


Self-denial  should  lead  to  real  concern  for 
others.  (Fathers  Bill  Smith  and  Tim  Ryan  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  in  Brazil.) 


an  advanced  technical  society  is  less 
tied  to  the  daily  struggle  for  bread  than 
a more  primitive  one,  fasting  is  in  it- 
self not  so  symbolic  and  meaningful  as 
it  was  in  earlier  times. 

The  term  “Almsgiving”  in  its  turn 
conjures  up  a most  unfavourable  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  The  quarter  thrown  in 
the  hat  or  the  skimpy  cheque  for  the 
“worthy  cause”  can  symbolize  in  the 
modern  context  quite  the  opposite  to 
what  they  may  have  been  able  to  iden- 
tify in  an  earlier  period  of  history.  For 
the  socially  committed  such  gestures 
can  only  serve  to  prove  an  utter  incom- 
prehension of  what  is  demanded  of  us 
if  true  justice  is  to  be  promoted  in  our 
world.  Far  from  being  a means  of  wit- 
ness, such  actions  can  prove  a positive 
scandal  when  labeled  as  evidence  of 
Christian  love  of  neighbour. 

In  the  case  of  both  fasting  and  alms- 
giving (and  this  holds  true  also  for 
other  traditional  Lenten  practices),  it 
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is  their  purpose,  the  value  they  sought 
to  express,  that  is  important  — not  the 
practice  itself. 

The  struggle  for  justice,  for  freedom, 
for  peace  in  the  world,  can  often  be  an 
extremely  costly  one  for  those  who 
truly  involve  themselves.  The  degrees 
of  involvement  and  the  corresponding 
self-sacrifice  required  range  all  the  way 
from  the  heroism  of  those  who  shed 
their  blood  in  the  battle  for  justice  and 
freedom  to  those  who  take  the  trouble 
of  writing  a letter  to  their  M.P.  in 
favour  of  increased  foreign  aid.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  could  be 
ranged  a whole  hierarchy  of  possibili- 
ties. Civil  disobedience  or  an  opposition 
political  affiliation  may  end  in  jail  sen- 


Sparse  meals  during  Lent  can  unite  us  ‘at  gut 
level’  with  the  other  two-thirds  of  humanity. 


tences,  in  the  loss  of  livelihood  and  pro- 
perty. A stage  of  volunteer  service  in 
the  developing  countries  or  a life-time 
commitment  to  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  other  lands  involves  the  sacrifice  of 
things  which  our  civilization  holds 
very  dear.  A protest  march  supposes 
the  readiness  to  be  ridiculed.  The  ex- 
plicit disavowel  of  prejudice  can  cool 
a pleasant  and  perhaps  beneficial 
friendship. 

Do  not  such  personally  costly  ac- 
tions and  positions,  performed  for 
others  in  the  love  of  Christ,  constitute 
in  the  modern  context  the  true  value 
of  self-denial?  Their  social  objective  is 
contemporary  and  relevant.  Moreover 
they  represent  for  the  individual  self- 
denial  in  what  are  really  primary  values 
of  our  society.  They  involve  a person- 
ally formative  stand  of  non-conformity 
but  in  the  search  of  justice  for  all. 

If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  it  still 
remains  to  be  seen  how  Lent  can  serve 
as  a time  of  special  effort  for  such  a 
type  of  self-denial.  Lent  should  be  a 
time  when  we  try  harder  to  seize  the 
possibilities  which  present  themselves. 
It  should  moreover  be  a time  when  we 
positively  choose  and  perform  works 
which  can  serve  as  symbols  of  what  we 
would  like  our  general  attitude 
throughout  the  year  increasingly  to  be. 

Examples  in  this  regard  are  bound  to 
be  very  subjective,  and  each  of  us  must 
truly  make  the  effort  to  apply  such  a 
concept  to  his  own  situation.  A few 
illustrations,  though,  may  help  to 
clarify  the  idea.  To  begin  with  con- 
cepts and  attitudes,  how  about  a few 
resolutely  chosen  sessions  of  reading 
and  reflection?  Reading  a book  on  the 
problems  of  the  developing  nations,  for 
example,  or  on  the  mechanics  of  de- 
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velopment  aid,  could  help  us  to  a fuller 
understanding  of  the  whole  question, 
and  result  in  a deeper  year-round 
self-involvement.  Students  might  take 
the  time  and  the  risk  of  asking  them- 
selves frankly  if  the  misery  of  two- 
thirds  of  humanity  shouldn’t  enter  in 
as  a factor  in  their  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Giving  up  a comfortable  evening 
at  home  to  attend  a rally  or  lecture 
may  demonstrate  our  concern  over 
certain  specific  social  problems.  At  the 
risk  of  bringing  my  whole  argument 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  a cleverly 
disguished  promotion  gimmick,  con- 
crete financial  sacrifices  are  in  fact 
powerful  symbols  of  a decision  for 
deeper  commitment.  The  danger  of 
the  quarter  thrown  in  the  hat  is  again 
very  great  in  this  area.  It  has  to  really 
be  a symbol.  How  about  a self-pledge 
of  five  percent  of  the  take-home  pay? 
— just  for  Lent;  but  in  the  hope  it 
might  lead  to  year-round  changed  pri- 
orities. 

If  I might  end  on  a traditional  note, 
how  about  one  or  two  sparse  meals 
during  Lent  — but  with  a specific  end 
in  view:  to  feel  at  the  “gut-level”  a bit 
of  that  unity  with  two-thirds  of  hu- 
manity that  Pope  Leo  spoke  about.  It’s 
only  a symbol  but  it  may  serve  to  stir 
up  a more  serious  personal  involve- 
ment It  is,  in  fact,  an  extremely  con- 
vincing argument  as  to  how  serious  a 
subject  talk  of  hunger  in  the  world 
really  is. 

These  examples  again  are  not  really 
important.  What  is  important  is  that 
each  one  of  us  try  to  make  Lent  a time 
of  deeper  understanding  of  the  per- 
sonal cost  of  Christian  service  in  our 
world;  a time  also  of  a more  sincere 
commitment  to  undertaking  it.  ■ 


Father  Joe  Curcio  reminds  us  that 
a dollar  a day  will  enable  the  poor 
people  of  Azua  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  attend  the  Ozanam  Social  and 
Agricultural  School  for  adults.  In  this 
way  they  can  learn  better  farming 
methods  and  improve  their  own  situa- 
tion. Would  you  be  interested  in  spon- 
soring someone  at  the  school? 

On  the  Bulletin  Board  — Monsignor 
John  O’Reilly  and  the  people  of  God 
at  St.  Michael’s  Church  in  Dunnville, 
Ontario,  have  embarked  on  a project 
to  help  the  poor.  All  the  money  over 
and  above  current  costs  and  main- 
tenance is  set  aside  for  helping  poor 
people  in  Canada  and  in  mission  coun- 
tries. 

Calendar  Envelope  — After  the  U.S. 
battleship  “Maine”  was  sunk  in  Ha- 
vana harbour  in  1898  the  Spanish- 
American  war  got  underway  and 
people  were  heard  to  say:  “You  know 
that  big  oak  tree  in  your  front  yard? 
Well,  forget  that  and  remember  the 
“Maine  . . .” 

It’s  March,  1969.  You  know  that 
extra  package  of  cigarettes?  Well,  for- 
get that  and  remember  the  Missions. 
Use  your  calendar  envelope. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


The  Moon  and  the  Missions 

A s the  world  awaits  the  latest  news  about  the  Apollo  space  mission  to  the 
^ ^ moon,  I am  reminded  that  a foreign  missionary  has  something  in  common 
with  a cosmonaut. 

The  comparison  may  sound  a little  flimsy,  I admit,  but  just  consider  these 
facts.  Cosmonauts  have  no  friendly  atmosphere  to  carry  their  voices,  and  must 
use  special  clothes  to  protect  them  from  both  heat  and  cold.  They  have  to  eat 
in  a way  that  we  might  find  distressing,  and  learn  all  kinds  of  “tricks”  in  order 
to  manouvre  both  inside  and  outside  their  space  craft. 

The  missionary  on  his  arrival  in  a foreign  land  is  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  voices  unfamiliar  to  him  and  must  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  this  new  environ- 
ment. His  clothing  is  frequently  quite  different  from  what  he  wore  in  Canada, 
and  he  may  find  that  it  is  just  as  hard  to  cool  off  as  it  is  to  warm  up  because  of 
the  more  primitive  houses  that  missionaries  live  in.  Above  all,  food  on  the  mis- 
sions is  an  experience  in  itself:  strange  fruits  ^nd  vegetables,  some  of  which  cause 
dysentry,  and  a way  of  cooking  that  defies  description.  Finally,  the  missionary 
may  even  need  to  learn  some  “trick”  like  saddling  his  own  mule,  running  his  own 
motorboat,  or  repairing  his  broken  down  Jeep  without  the  familiar  advice  of 
experts. 

One  of  the  crosses  that  most  missionaries  are  asked  to  bear  is  that  of  isolation 
from  the  fast-changing  world  in  which  we  live.  It  costs  money  to  buy  the  latest 
and  best  magazines  and  TV  is  out  except  for  the  lucky  few,  so  many  missionaries 
may  go  for  months,  or  even  years,  without  knowing  about  things  that  we  take  for 
granted.  You  are  saying  to  yourself:  So  what?  Isn’t  that  his  whole  purpose  in  life? 
A missionary  doesn’t  have  instant  communication  with  Houston.  He  must  find  out 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  through  reading  or  else  he  becomes  fossilized.  He  is  a 
leader  among  men,  but  unlike  the  cosmonauts,  is  very  much  on  his  own  when  it 
comes  to  changing  course  because  of  a new  situation. 

The  hidden  valleys  of  the  world  are  sprinkled  with  missionaries  mapping  out 
the  future  of  mankind,  testing  its  soil,  teaching  its  people,  and  overcoming  hostile 
environments  ...  for  Christ  . . . Are  you  interested  in  becoming  one?  ■ 
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Around 

the 

Shack 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


A s this  article  in  the  series  is  being 
^ ^ written,  several  of  the  Fathers 
here  are  taking  steps  toward  getting  a 
ham  radio  licence.  Code  can  be  heard 
here  and  there  on  the  mission,  and 
often  the  shack  has  three  or  more 
visitors,  getting  in  on  the  lingo  and 
news  of  the  ham  world. 

So  far  the  “old  men”  are  only  a one- 
man  band,  but  it  is  making  a good  deal 
of  racket. 

The  station  was  not  long  set  up  when 
hams  began  to  show  their  typical  good 
will  and  helpfulness.  During  a chat 
with  Dave,  8R1S,  in  Georgetown, 
Guyana,  I mentioned  that  we  had 
priests  in  Georgetown  — and  in  no 


time  at  all  we  were  speaking  to  Fathers 
Linus  Wall,  Fred  Wong  and  John 
Quinn,  down  in  Guyana. 

A “sked”  was  made  for  two  weeks 
later,  and  this  time  we  had  four  priests 
in  Guyana,  about  a dozen  in  Ontario, 
and  four  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
all  engaged  in  a marathon  chat. 

After  two  and  a half  hours,  the 
guests  dropped  out,  and  the  hams  con- 
tinued among  themselves  with  new  ad- 
ditions for  nearly  two  hours  more. 

Morale  has  hit  new  heights,  as  old 
friends’  voices  are  heard  again  after 
five,  ten  or  even  twenty  years,  and  news 
and  chatter  from  the  men  of  one  mis- 
sion circulate  in  the  other  missions. 
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Several  of  the  priests  here  have  been 
able  to  chat  with  their  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  etc.,  via  the  radio,  and  this, 
too,  is  a great  thing  for  both  the  priests 
away  from  home  and  their  folks  who 
long  to  hear  from  them. 

A few  minutes  listening  when  the 
“skip”  is  long  and  the  European  sta- 
tions are  coming  in,  soon  gives  the  pic- 
ture of  the  weather.  A DJ  station  may 
say  that  it  is  raining  in  Cologne,  Ger- 
many; a ham  in  Denmark  reports 
showers;  one  in  Austria  states  that  it 
is  heavily  overcast;  a Spaniard  reports 
that  it  is  raining  a cantaros;  and  sure, 
one  in  Ireland  claims  that  the  WX  is 
very  cheerless  indeed. 

A little  tuning  brings  in  a voice 
from  a plane  circling  the  pole  — the 
plane  is  dropping  packages  to  men  on 
the  snow  below.  Further  along  the  dial, 
a radio-control  buff  is  describing  how 
he  just  crashed  his  rc  model  plane  that 
afternoon,  but  that  damage  was  light 
— just  the  wheels  torn  off  and  the  en- 
gine ripped  out.  Again,  a Canadian 
ship  is  homeward  bound,  we  find  out 
from  a ham  aboard. 

One  day  I was  chatting  when  a wor- 
ried father  of  a family  in  Panama  broke 
in  to  ask  me  to  phone  the  local  hospital 
here,  as  he  was  worried  about  his 
daughter,  a patient  in  this  country.  I 
phoned,  spoke  to  the  gentleman’s  wife, 
who  was  with  their  daughter,  and  in 
three  minutes  set  him  at  ease  with  good 
news  of  the  operation,  and  with  love 
from  his  wife  and  child. 

Ham  radio  is  certainly  a wonderful 
thing! 

Hope  to  cuagn, 

73  es  76, 

Rod  HI8XPM  (VE3GSR) 


This  above  all;  to  thine  own  self  be  true 
and  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— Hamlet  I (iii) 


Fasting: 

When  you  fast  do  not  put  on  a gloomy  look 
as  the  hypocrites  do.  They  pull  long  faces  to 
let  man  know  they  are  fasting.  I tell  you 
solemnly  they  have  had  their  reward.  But 
when  you  fast,  put  oil  on  your  head  and  wash 
your  face  so  that  no  one  will  know  you  are 
fasting  except  your  Father  who  sees  all  that 
is  done  in  secret;  and  your  father  who  sees 
all  that  is  done  in  secret  will  reward  you. 

Prayer: 

In  your  prayers  do  not  babble  as  the  pagans 
do,  for  they  think  that  by  using  many  words 
they  will  make  themselves  heard.  Do  not  be 
like  them;  your  Father  knows  what  you  need 
before  you  ask  him.  So  you  should  pray  like 
this: 

Our  Father  in  heaven 
may  your  name  be  held  holy 
your  kingdom  come 
your  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

Give  us  today  our  daily  bread 
And  forgive  us  our  debts 
as  we  have  forgiven  those  who  are 
in  debt  to  us. 

And  do  not  put  us  to  the  test 
but  save  us  from  the  evil  one. 

Almsgiving: 

Be  careful  not  to  parade  your  good  deeds 
before  men  to  attract  their  notice;  by  doing 
this  you  will  lose  all  reward  from  your  Father 
in  heaven.  So  when  you  give  alms  do  not 
have  it  trumpeted  before  you;  this  is  what  the 
hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  streets 
to  win  men’s  admiration.  I tell  you  solemnly 
they  have  had  their  reward.  But  when  you  give 
alms  your  left  hand  must  not  know  what  your 
right  is  doing;  your  almsgiving  must  be  secret 
and  your  Father  who  sees  all  that  is  done  in 
secret  will  reward  you. 
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The  remains  of  the  Calleri  Peace  Mission  arrive  in  canvas  bags  at  the  Manaus  airport. 


William  Smith,  SFM 


/^An  October  31st,  or  Nov.  1st,  1968, 
Father  John  Calleri  and  his  nine 
companions  were  massacred  by  the 
Atroaris  Indians.  This  sad  drama  was 
played  out  to  its  tragic  climax  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  Scarboro’s 
main  mission  on  the  Amazon.  Here  is 
the  story  of  the  price  of  progress  in  a 


land  sometimes  described  as  being  in  a 
“Pre-Genesis”  state  but  which  now 
finds  itself  hurtled  into  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  20th  century. 

Amazonas.  Even  the  very  name  con- 
jures up  such  images  as  the  “Green 
Hell”;  rivers  so  gigantic  as  to  resemble 
oceans;  an  impenetrable  forest  where 
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planes  disappear.  It  is  the  land  where 
exotic  movies  are  filmed  and  where  the 
very  brave  lead  the  great  white  hunter 
on  safari.  This  image,  much  more  the 
product  of  fertile  imaginations  than  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  reality  is  becom- 
ing much  more  of  a myth  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time.  After  centuries  of  fear  and 
impotence  in  the  face  of  this  giant 
called  Amazonas,  the  Brazilian  people 
are  rapidly  bringing  him  to  his  knees. 
The  stone  that  stunned  this  Green 
Goliath  was  the  formation  of  the  north- 
ernmost city  of  Manaus  into  a “free 
port”,  in  February  of  1967.  So  it  is  to- 
day that  merchandise  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world  floods  the  market 
of  this  ancient  city  1,000  miles  up  the 
Amazon  river.  Thus  the  winds  of  pro- 
gress are  buffeting  the  lives  of  a people 
who  for  the  most  part  have  not  yet 
been  fully  integrated  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Hope  springs  eagerly  in  the  hearts 
of  men  of  good  will  that  this  economic 
“break”  will  lead  the  long-suffering 
northerner  to  a more  deeply  human 
way  of  life. 

Progress  always  entails  the  building 
of  roads  and  in  the  Amazon  this  is  a 
Herculean  task.  Nevertheless  the  gov- 
ernment is  slashing  a road  through  the 
jungle  that  will  join  Manaus  to  Guyana, 
a distance  of  almost  800  kilometers. 
When  only  a little  less  than  200  km. 
had  been  opened  through  the  jungle, 
the  workers  discovered  a tribe  of  about 
600  primitive  Indians.  The  dreaded 
and  feared  Atroaris.  In  the  past  they 
had  met  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  by 
systematically  slaughtering  all  who 
dared  to  overtax  their  hospitality. 

This  is  where  Father  John  Calleri 
comes  into  the  picture.  John  was 


thirty-four  years  old.  He  had  spent  the 
better  part  of  his  priestly  life  working 
with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Amazon. 
John  was  invited  by  the  Department 
of  Highways  to  lead  a peace  mission  to 
the  Indian  village.  He  thought  long  and 
seriously  about  undertaking  such  a 
dangerous  mission.  Everything,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
the  man  for  the  job.  He  was  committed 
heart  and  soul  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Indian  and  was  deeply  versed  in  their 
habits  and  customs.  His  soul-searching 
finally  led  him  to  accept.  I remember 
him  saying:  “When  God  gives  you  a 
special  gift,  you’ve  got  to  use  it.”  His 
gift,  his  big  thing  was  an  ability  to  show 
the  Indian  that  he  was  their  brother. 
For  several  months  Fr.  Calleri  plan- 
ned and  replanned.  He  finally  decided 
he  would  spend  twenty  days  with  the 
Indians  showing  them  that  he  was 
really  their  friend  and  that  the  “fear- 
some” road  would  bring  them  no  harm. 
He  would  then  return  at  a later  date 
and  deepen  the  bonds  of  friendship.  He 
estimated  that  it  would  take  about  two 
years  to  convince  the  Indians  to  move 
their  village  away  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  oncoming  road.  The  Indian  would 
thus  be  protected  from  the  greedy  mer- 
cenary who  would  travel  this  new  high- 
way. The  Indian  would  be  free  to  live 
according  to  his  customs  until  he  him- 
self decided  to  greet  this  strange  new 
world  of  the  so-called  civilized.  There 
was  the  dilemma:  Progress  versus  the 
Child  of  Nature.  In  Fr.  Calleri’s  mind 
there  was  never  a doubt.  The  first 
priority  was  always  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Atroaris!  This  is  why  he 
insisted  that  work  on  the  road  cease 
immediately  to  be  renewed  only  when 
the  mission  was  accomplished. 
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A woman  watches  stoically  as  the  remains  of 
her  husband  arrive  in  Manaus. 


So  he  set  to  work.  He  chose  each 
of  his  nine  companions  only  after  care- 
ful scrutiny.  Men  familiar  with  life  in 
the  jungle  and  willing  to  take  a calcu- 
lated risk  welcomed  the  challenge. 
Two  women  also  volunteered  as  a ges- 
ture of  good  faith  and  to  prove  to  the 
Indians  that  the  expedition  was  not  a 
cover-up  in  order  to  steal  their  women. 
Theirs  was  a mission  of  peace.  For 
several  weeks  gifts  of  mirrors,  rice  and 
their  basic  staple  mandioc  were  drop- 
ped from  planes.  All  bore  the  trade- 
mark of  the  expedition,  a scarlet  red 
circle  on  a white  background.  Wearing 
this  trade  mark  of  peace  on  their  shirts, 
the  expedition  left  Manaus  on  Oct. 
12th.  They  landed  about  40  km.  from 
the  Indian  village  and  then  proceeded 
by  canoe  up  the  river  where  they  were 
soon  met  by  the  Indians.  Via  portable 


The  much-feared  Atroaris  Indian  of  Brazil  is 
still  very  primitive. 


radio  Fr.  Calleri  reported  that:  “All  is 
well  and  the  Indians  have  received  us 
in  a very  friendly  spirit.”  On  the  31st 
of  October,  Fr.  Calleri  sent  his  last 
message.  “The  days  ahead  will  be  most 
difficult,  as  we  ate  moving  on  to  the 
village  itself.  Pray  for  us.” 

In  a future  article  I hope  to  tell  how 
the  unfortunate  expedition  was  found 
a month  later!  What  really  happened  to 
the  peace  mission  which  has  passed  into 
history  remembered  only  as  the  Cal- 
leri expedition?  ■ 
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^8r^ro  Mission  Sociek  «si 


It  started  in  a little  town  near  Stratford  in  1966. 


John  Maccaroni,  SFM 


The  Latin  American  Institute  first  be - 
gan  its  operations  in  1966  in  a little 
town  near  Stratford,  Ontario,  called  St. 
Marys.  Father  John  Maccaroni  at- 
tended the  Institute  from  June,  1968 
until  December,  1968  at  which  time  he 
left  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
gives  us  here,  his  impressions  of  that 
six-month  period: 

'Sphere  are  thirteen  other  Canadian 
students  here  who  will  also  be  leav- 
ing for  the  Dominican  Republic,  Peru 
or  Brazil.  They  comprise  lay-women, 
who  are  registered  nursing  instructors; 
sisters,  who  are  teachers  or  nurses;  and 
priests,  who  hope  to  be  engaged  in  pas- 
toral and  aspects  of  social  work.  With 
the  exception  of  two,  all  hope  to  stay  in 
Latin  America  for  an  indefinite  time. 
*The  students,  in  my  opinion,  are  well 
balanced  individuals,  able  to  live  well 
together.  They  are  not  “too”  idealistic 
and  they  love  life  (we  have  been  called 
“swingers”  — if  that  means  anything) , 
and  all  have  a lot  to  learn.  Well,  the 
most  I could  say  is  that  they  are  well 
on  their  way  to  discovering  what  it 
really  means  to  be  human  in  the  fullest 
sense.  ( * All  of  the  students  represent 
a variety  of  societies  or  overseas  or- 


ganizations such  as  C.U.S.O.,  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Missions  Society,  or  dio- 
cesan mission  efforts.) 

The  Courses 

The  first  course  is  the  language  of 
the  Latin  American  country  in  which 
we  will  be  working  (Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese). This  was  studied  during  the  first 
part  of  the  term  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. That’s  only  four  months,  but  dur- 
ing that  time  we  really  learned  how  to 
“speak”  Spanish!  (As  well  as  expected 
outside  of  a Spanish  country.)  This 
raises  an  interesting  question  that  will 
be  discussed  later.  Anyway,  I don’t 
know  if  it  was  because  of  our  teacher 
or  the  Modern  Language  Lab,  but  the 
course  produced  amazingly  good 
results. 

Following  this,  another  course 
serves  as  an  orientation  to  the  Latin 
American  culture.  It  is  comprised  of 
sociology,  history,  anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, and  pastoral  theology  — as 
they  all  apply  to  Latin  America. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  might 
be  covered  in  sociology,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  Latin  American  family, 
land  ownership,  agrarian  reform,  reli- 
gion, social  change  and  types  of  revo- 
lution. 
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The  atmosphere  is  very  congenial 


In  the  course  on  economics  we  have 
I tried  to  cover  some  economic  aspects 
of  agrarian  reform,  monopolies,  pri- 
mary products,  inflation,  foreign  aid 
and  the  economic  revolution  in  general. 

I The  Professors 

First  of  all,  our  student-teacher  re- 
lationship must  be  understood.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  classroom  or  of  the 
Institute  on  the  whole  is  certainly  not 
“schoolish”.  We  live  together,  like 
I members  of  one  big  family  and  work 
together  as  any  family  would.  We 
really  do!  The  atmosphere  is  very  con- 
genial! 

The  director  of  the  Institute,  Father 
t John  Mclver,  S.F.M.,  has  worked  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  since  1942. 
There  he  gained  a wealth  of  experience 
in  social  development  which  he  later 
implemented  with  formal  training  at 
university. 

The  economics  course  is  directed  by 
Sister  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M.,  who  can 
certainly  be  considered  “top  drawer” 
in  the  field.  I say  “directed”  because  I 
feel  that  a professor  is  one  who  directs 
and  inspires  students  to  seek  for  them- 
selves the  further  understanding  of  a 
subject  and  its  co-relation  with  life. 


Our  Spanish  professor  might  also  be 
considered  “first  class.”  Again,  be- 
cause we  live  at  close  quarters,  she  can 
give  us  all  the  personal  assistance  pos- 
sible. Another  obvious  stimulant  to 
learning  Spanish  is  the  fact  that  she 
does  not  speak  English.  Miss  Rosa 
Camus,  a Teresian  from  Spain,  has 
worked  “with”  people  in  Bolivia  for 
twenty  years. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  our  courses 
here  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  exams. 
Guidance  in  these  subjects  is  offered 
and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  respond  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Why  Take  This  Course 

Many  would  ask  just  why  a mis- 
sionary priest  or  nurse  would  study 
agrarian  reform  or  economics.  Well, 
first  of  all,  as  you  might  imagine,  a 
four-month  course  can  only  provide 
you  with  a very  sketchy  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.  However,  such  a pre- 
paration might  be  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  home  some  very  important 
truths.  First,  that  things  are  going  to  be 
different  down  there;  that  there  is  an- 
other culture  in  Latin  America;  that 
people  think,  act  and  live  differently 
but  are  not  inferior  to  North  Ameri- 
cans. 
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We  ‘unlearn  a heck  of  a lot  of  prejudice’ 


For  example,  if  we  understood  our 
own  Canadian  economy  to  some  extent 
we  might  have  a better  idea  of  just  why 
certain  things  happen.  We  might  better 
understand  why  we  do  what  we  do.  We 
might  better  understand  and  appreciate 
our  own  individuality  in  regards  to  the 
general  life  and  growth  of  our  country. 
The  same  will  naturally  apply  to  any 
new  country  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Almost  everyone  in  Canada  has 
some  vague  idea  about  the  problems  of 
Latin  America  today.  We  usually  man- 
age to  put  our  finger  on  one  or  two 
weak  points  and  ask  why  something 
isn’t  being  done  about  them.  After  even 
a superficial  study  of  sociology  and 
economics,  we  begin  to  realize  that  the 
problems  are  so  complex  that  solutions 
are  almost  hopeless.  At  least  they  won’t 
be  solved  in  this  generation. 

Understanding  that  the  problem  is 
complex  makes  it  all  the  more  evident 


that  we,  as  norte  americanos,  could 
never  do  anything  there  unless  we 
work  “with”  Latin  Americans.  There 
are  many  indigenous  professionals 
who  understand  the  problems  and  can 
work  within  their  own  country  far  bet- 
ter than  we  ever  could.  But  they  do 
want  “assistance”  in  this  great  under- 
taking. And  in  fact  they  need  this 
assistance. 

Another  fact  that  must  be  both 
understood  and  firmly  believed  is  that 
Latin  Americans  as  people  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  North  Americans.  A 
little  study  of  history  will  show  that 
circumstances  have  not  been  as  kind 
to  the  south  as  they  have  been  to  we 
fortunate  ones  in  the  north.  I say  “cir- 
cumstances” advisedly  in  order  to 
avoid  attributing  any  special  genius  or 
ability  to  one  particular  race,  culture 
or  religion. 

So  far  I have  been  speaking  about 
the  “problems”  in  Latin  America.  But 
to  see  only  the  problems  is  to  distort 
the  picture  and  give  up  in  despair. 
They  are  a beautiful  people  with  a dis- 
tinct and  very  rich  culture.  With  this 
they  have  the  potential  to  become  de- 
veloped, even  great,  nations.  Even  as 
they  are,  submerged  in  poverty,  they 
are  people  from  whom  we  can  learn 
much. 

One  of  the  students,  Father  Vincent 
Murnaghan,  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
says:  “Outsiders  who  would  go  to  Latin 
America  must  respect  the  culture  of  the 
people  there  even  though  it  will  take 
some  time  before  they  will  be  able  to 
understand,  appreciate  and  finally  be- 
come a part  of  it.” 

That’s  the  word.  Appreciate.  Even 
though  we  are  from  a so-called  “de- 
veloped” country  we  must  remain 
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The  Institute  on  the  whole  is  certainly  not  ‘schoolish’. 


open  and  not  walk  into  Latin  America 
with  a bias  as  to  who  has  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  life.  Another 
student  puts  it  quite  succinctly  when 
she  says:  “Rather  than  saying  I learned 
anything  here,  I would  say  that  I un- 
learned a heck  of  a lot,  of  unconscious 
bias  and  prejudice.” 

At  this  Institute  it  is  not  only  a mat- 
ter of  becoming  acquainted  with  ideas, 
but  I have  become  somewhat  psycho- 
logically conditioned  to  take  the  all- 
important  next  step.  That  is,  my  first  few 
years  of  feeling  the  “real  thing”  in  the 
country  itself.  Then,  I believe,  after  a 
few  years  I should  again  study;  this 
time  maybe  more  of  a specialty  — and 
“within”  Latin  America.  This  might 
deter  the  criticism  of  those  dubious  of 
such  an  Institute  “outside”  of  Latin 
America. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  regard 
was  raised  by  one  of  the  students,  Jim 
Keogh  from  Alumette,  Quebec:  “Study- 
ing a new  language  is  a tough  enough 
business  without  battling  a tropical  cli- 
mate and  a different  diet  at  the  same 
time.  After  studying  the  language,  I 


would  certainly  have  to  agree  with 
that  proposition. 

Maybe  you  think  I see  this  institute 
through  rose-coloured  glasses.  Under- 
standing its  purpose,  I think  I do  it 
justice.  There  are  still  some  things 
missing  of  course.  For  example,  some 
kind  of  survey  of  Latin  American 
achievement  in  the  arts  would  be  most 
welcome.  But  the  six  months  just  isn’t 
long  enough  to  cover  everything  that 
might  be  desirable.  I often  wanted  to 
question  the  individual  professors 
more  in  detail.  But  such  an  ideal  situa- 
tion seems  out  of  the  question  in  any 
house  of  learning. 

The  Institute  is  experiencing  grow- 
ing pains.  With  our  co-operation  I am 
sure  that,  through  the  years,  the 
course  will  continue  to  improve  as 
each  succeeding  group  offers  its  unique 
contribution. 

In  conclusion:  Knowing  the  lan- 
guage to  some  degree  and  having  un- 
covered clues  as  to  the  cultural  dif- 
ferences all  make  for  an  earlier  and 
healthier  psychological  affinity  during 
those  first  important  years.  ■ 
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TAKE 
A 

MINUTE... 

It  is  a terrible,  an  inexorable  law  that 
one  cannot  deny  the  humanity  of  an- 
other without  diminishing  one’s  own. 

— James  Baldwin 

:js  sfc 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  cautioned  his  dis- 
ciples to  deport  themselves  so  that  the 
poor  “will  forgive  you  the  bread  you 
give  them.” 

^ ^ 

In  the  course  of  time  God’s  voice  has 
grown  in  volume,  definition  and  clarity 
as  He  addresses  Himself  to  His  people. 
When  the  time  is  ripe  He  speaks  His 
last  Word.  Not  in  the  wonders  of  the 
created  universe,  nor  in  commands  en- 
graved on  stone,  nor  even  in  words  that 
issue  from  the  mouth  of  man,  but  in  a 
Man  Himself.  Jesus,  His  human  reality, 
His  human  career,  what  he  does  and 
what  he  says,  is  the  Word  of  God  made 
flesh. 

* * * 

Who  can  look  upon  the  turbulence  in 
men’s  eyes  and  pretend  he  has  wit- 


nessed contentment  or  even  resigna- 
tion? 

* * * 

“I  still  have  a dream  that  one  day  men 
will  rise  up  and  come  to  see  that  they 
are  made  to  live  together  as  brothers.” 
— Martin  Luther  King 

There  are  no  strangers  — only  friends 
who  have  never  met. 

— Sign  in  Winnipeg  Restaurant 

* * * 

It  was  Macaulay  who  remarked  that  it 
was  not  pleasant  to  live  in  times  about 
which  it  was  exciting  to  read. 

* * 

“Charity  is  faith  when  its  object  is 
fellow-man.  And  charity  does  not  allow 
itself  to  be  defeated  by  prejudicial  evi- 
dence; that  is  why  it  respects  humanity 
in  the  madman,  the  idiot,  the  criminal 
and  the  unfortunate;  but  it  respects  it 
also  in  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  frivo- 
lous, the  unjust,  the  drunk,  the  brutal, 
the  jealous  and  the  envious;  it  seeks  a 
way  to  judge  all  men  favorably,  to  help 
them  and  above  all  to  love  them.” 

— Alain 

* * * 

A man  who  insists  on  having  his  ini- 
tials embroidered  on  his  pyjamas  must 
be  uncertain  of  himself.  Surely  you 
ought  to  know  who  you  are  at  bedtime. 

— Christopher  Morley 
* * * 

There  are  many  ways  to  say  it: 

In  Brazil  — COMPREHENSAO 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  — COM- 
PRENSION. 

In  Japan  — RIKAI. 

In  Leyte,  P.I.  — PUG  SABUT. 

And  they  all  mean  . . . 

UNDERSTANDING. 
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Fr.  Joe  Curcio  prepares  to  mount  his  modern  mule  for  a trip 
to  the  campos. 


Tt  is  clear  that  our  adopted  country, 
^ the  Dominican  Republic,  is  develop- 
ing. Development  means  change  of 
social  cultural  and  economic  struc- 
tures. Even  politically  it  has  changed 
from  dictatorship  to  an  incipient  de- 
mocracy. The  relationship  between 
our  people  and  nature  is  changing  be- 
cause our  people  are  beginning  to  do- 
minate the  natural  forces  around 
them.  Gradually,  they  begin  to  under- 
stand that  they  themselves  have  the 
power  to  control  nature.  Some  see  that 
their  cosmo-centric  religion,  which 
seeks  things  and  rites  as  a defense  in 
their  natural  needs  and  fears,  is  not  as 
effective  as  science.  Science,  mass 
means  of  communication,  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  human  persons 
makes  them  slowly  see  they  can  and 
should  control  that  which  has  for  so 
long  controlled  them.  Becoming  aware 
of  this  fact,  some,  feeling  defrauded  by 
their  religion  of  the  past,  have  re- 
peated the  famous  saying:  “Religion  is 
the  opium  of  the  people.” 


And  there  were  some  of  these  among 
the  many  people  gathered  in  and 
around  the  shack  of  young  Donato, 
who  was  gravely  ill.  I had  been  called 
there  to  anoint  him.  He  lived  on  the 
edge  of  town  where  I had  been  once 
before  to  visit  him.  As  I climbed  off 
the  motorcycle,  the  crowd  began  to  stir 
and  to  make  way  for  me. 

As  I passed  through  the  crowd  two 
shabbily  dressed  young  men  deliber- 
ately turned  their  backs  on  me.  One 
of  them  muttered: 

“El  cura  mentiroso ” (the  lying 
priest) . 

I called  out  brightly  to  the  crowd: 
“Good  day!” 

But  inwardly  I was  deflated. 

I knew  what  was  on  their  minds. 
Donato,  their  friend,  needed  medicine 
a long  time  ago.  Donato  was  going  to 
die.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
anointing?  When  the  priest  visits  a sick 
person  it  is  to  help  him  to  die  well.  Is 
this  the  meaning  of  the  priesthood  . . . 
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of  the  Church  . . . and  of  salvation? 
This  was  all  contained  in  the  curious 
expression  “lying  priest.” 

These  doubts  came  from  the  youth 
of  a long  history  of  religious  people. 
They  were  not,  however,  men  of  faith. 
And  this  episode  is  a recurring  theme 


in  so  many  of  life’s  circumstances  here 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  seems  certain  that  slowly  and  sur- 
reptitiously our  monolithic  state- 
religion  society  is  arriving  at  a crisis. 
Some  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
young  men,  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  ne- 
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cessary  to  conform  to  their  absolute 
and  only  world  where  social  structures 
are  based  on  religious  traditions.  It  is 
no  longer  a totally  sacral  society  in 
which  social  life  follows  a cycle  of  re- 
peated customs  sacred  and  untouch- 
able, and  in  which,  it  must  be  noted, 
the  Church  played  a leading  role. 

Here  in  Azua  we  are  searching  for 
a new  role.  We  believe  that  our  pas- 
toral objective  is  to  found  smaller  local 
churches  or  living  Christian  communi- 
ties within  the  huge  confines  of  the 
existing  parish.  However,  the  building 
up  of  such  Christian  communities  must 
of  necessity  be  slow  and  painful  be- 
cause as  yet  among  our  people  there  are 
very  few  sufficiently  developed  in  the 
faith  to  form  a sign  of  Christ  in  the 
world. 

Father  John  Gomes,  SFM,  is  pres- 
ently ministering  to  this  developing 
community  of  believers.  His  main  in- 
strument is  the  Christian  family 
movement. 

With  the  other  thousands  of  nominal 
Catholics,  the  first  steps  towards 
forming  human  communities  where 
mutual  love,  service  and  self-respect 
can  be  fostered,  are  being  promoted  by 
Father  Sam  Morreale.  As  his  main  in- 
strument he  has  what  is  popularly 
known  here  as  “CASO”.  The  four  let- 
ters stand  for  “Ozanam  Social  and 
Agricultural  Center.”  It  is  similar  in 
construction  to  a retreat  center  and 
made  up  of  several  palm-board  build- 
ings in  camp  style.  Through  this  cen- 
ter, the  various  government  and  for- 
eign agencies  that  serve  in  Community 
development  contribute  qualified  per- 
sonnel as  part  of  the  teaching  and  field 
staff.  Father  Sam  is  part  of  a team  of 
laymen,  many  of  whom  originated 


with  the  community  of  Father  Gomes. 
This  team  directs  the  center.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  OXFAM  of  Canada  for 
contributing  so  much  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Center. 

Even  with  these  progressive  pro- 
grams underway  we  must  still  deal  with 
the  old  structures  within  our  Church 
and  all  that  they  imply.  It  is  essentially 
a work  of  relating  the  old  and  the  new 
in  such  a way  that  the  best  of  both  will 
be  joined  for  a more  dynamic  Chris- 
tianity. I see  this  as  my  role  to  keep 
the  channels  open  for  dialogue  and  to 
co-ordinate  all  apostolic  work  in  the 
parish.  My  efforts  far  from  hindering 
must  actively  assist  the  other  two 
priests  in  giving  their  own  unique  brand 
of  service  to  the  community. 

The  role  of  the  Church  is  salvation. 
We  believe  that  salvation  to  our  im- 
poverished people  means  first  of  all  an 
awareness  of  their  own  human  dignity. 
Yes,  a human  dignity  worth  saving 
even  in  this  world. 

The  words  “lying  priest”  as  spoken 
by  that  poor  young  man  reveal  an  im- 
portant insight  on  this  very  question. 

He  saw  the  salvation  of  the  Church 
only  after  death.  And  that  was  to  him 
and  to  many  like  him  a denial  of  hu- 
man dignity.  It  had  to  be  a fraud. 

In  a very  real  sense  the  people  liv- 
ing in  sickness  and  squalor  need  a 
“resurrection  of  the  body.”  They  need 
a total  salvation  of  human  life  into 
eternity. 

We  here  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  a new  day. 
We  are  waiting  for  a day  when  our 
laymen  in  love  with  Christ  whom  they 
see  clearly  in  His  Church  will  by  their 
faith  and  their  zeal  give  to  the  Church 
the  new  role  it  so  earnestly  seeks.  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 


Dear  Buds: 

Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  Lent. 
We  do  not  have  to  do  as  much  penance 
as  our  parents  used  to  do.  (Ask  mom 
or  dad  how  Lent  used  to  be.)  Instead 
the  bishops  want  us  to  do  some  pen- 
ances of  our  very  own.  Here  is  a letter 
telling  what  one  of  St.  Theresa’s  friends 
did  — “This  year  I want  to  do  some 
sacrifices.  I worry  about  the  poor  mis- 
sions and  other  people  in  the  world. 
I have  never  known  what  it  is  like  to 
be  hungry.  This  money  I’m  sending 
you  is  a present  to  me  from  my  father. 
I will  have  many  more  presents,  and 
I only  wish  I could  send  more.  I hope 
other  people  will  help  you  too.”  Char- 
lene M.  P.E.I.” 

Dear  Buds,  this  is  the  spirit  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  for  others  and  it  is  an 
example  of  each  of  you.  Write  and  tell 
me  what  original  ideas  you  have  for 
a lenten  sacrifice  for  the  missions. 

Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Bud  of  the  Month 

“Give  my  love  to 
everyone” 

Susan  Manuel, 

Milltown,  N.B. 

Tommy,  Austin,  Ronny  and  Brian 
White,  Deer  Lake,  Nfld.  “Am  sending 
the  money  but  not  the  box  as  they  have 
started  to  fill  it  up  again.”  — Good 
boys,  you  are  helping  other  little 
children. 

Willowdale,  Ont.  “We  made  these 
three  dollars  Christmas  carolling  in  a 
group.”  — I'll  bet  the  people  were 
proud  of  Susan  Pitts,  Anne  Kearns, 
Mary  Glenny,  Mary  Hegarty,  Kathleen 
Irish  and  Pat  Mitko. 

School  52,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  stu- 
dents of  sixth  grade  made  up  a Christ- 
mas magazine  and  sold  copies  for  the 
missions.  They  made  $5.  — Thanks  to 
Frank  Bona  and  Jane  Goldfield  and  to 
all  the  class  of  Mrs.  Paul  Herger. 

Janice  MacEachern,  Moncton,  N.B. 
“My  brothers  and  sisters  and  I have 
saved  our  allowance  for  the  poor  child- 
ren.” — Thanks  Janice,  $5.75  will  buy 
some  clothes  and  food  for  a family. 
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Blessing  of  Scarboro  House 

Lionel  Walsh,  SFM 


Lt.  to  rt.:  Fr.  Ed  Geier,  Bishop  Power,  Frs.  John  Kell  and  Lionel  Walsh. 


'T'he  new  residence  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  on  West 
St.,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  was  offi- 
cially opened  and  blessed  by  Most  Rev. 
William  E.  Power  at  ceremonies  held 
Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  17th. 

Bishop  Power  said  that  the  diocese 
of  Antigonish  had  a long  and  fruitful 
association  with  the  Scarboro  Mission 
Society  and  that  the  many  vocations 
provided  from  the  area  was  a source  of 
pride  and  joy  for  all. 

He  welcomed  the  visitors  and  guests 
to  the  opening  of  the  new  building  and 
made  special  mention  of  the  co-opera- 
tion between  the  diocese  and  Scarboro. 

Rev.  George  Marskell,  Vicar  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society,  said  the  event  was 
a significant  milestone  for  the  Society. 
This,  he  said,  was  his  second  visit  to 
Antigonish  and  that  he  could  not  think 


New  Scarboro  House,  on  University  campus 
in  Antigonish,  N.S. 
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of  a Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  post 
where  eastern  Nova  Scotians  were  not 
represented.  He  brought  a message  of 
thanks  from  the  Superior  General  of 
the  Society,  Very  Rev.  Paul  Ouellette. 

Ground  for  the  new  building  was 
broken  in  the  spring  of  1957,  and  it 
was  occupied  in  March  of  1968.  Plans 
for  the  residence  and  the  difficult  work 
of  getting  things  started  were  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Rev.  Michael  Mac- 
Sween,  former  Superior  of  Scarboro 
House,  who  died  shortly  after  the  con- 
struction work  began. 

The  opening  coincided  with  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  So- 
ciety by  Msgr.  John  Fraser. 

Following  the  opening  ceremonies, 
visitors  were  conducted  through  the 
building.  Tea  and  refreshments  were 
served  by  ladies  of  the  area,  who  kindly 
offered  their  services. 

Scarboro  priests  and  students  were 
on  hand  to  explain  to  visitors  the  work 
of  the  Society.  A half-hour  movie 
Dominican  Dawn  and  slides  of  Japan 
were  aids  in  portraying  the  different 
activities  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  new 
house  nine  students  who  hope  to  be- 
come Scarboro  priests.  They  will  ob- 
tain their  B.A.  degrees  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  and  then  pursue 
theological  studies  at  the  Scarboro 
seminary  in  Toronto. 

Also  residing  in  the  building  are 
eight  Scarboro  priests,  most  of  whom 
are  studying  at  the  University,  and 
eleven  priests  from  different  countries 
of  the  world  who  are  studying  at  the 
Cody  International  Institute. 

Facilities  in  the  building  include  a 
chapel,  dining  hall,  library,  kitchen  and 
lounges.  ■ 


PLANNING  TO 
REMEMBER  THE 
MISSIONS 
IN  YOUR  WILL? 


mwi 

N<I>W 


It’s  always  worthwhile  to  invest  in 
human  development.  But  did  you 
know  that  your  money  could  be  work- 
ing for  the  missions  and  human 
development  right  now  and  still  pay 
you  a very  substantial  return  every 
month?  It  sounds  fantastic,  doesn’t 
it?  But  it  works.  You  contribute  a 
certain  amount  to  the  work  of  the 
missions  and  then  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  return  agrees  to 
pay  you  a regular  income  for  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Scarboro’s  Christian  Retirement 
Plan  offers  you  both. 

1.  Help  the  missions  now,  and  ..  . 

2.  Receive  a regular  income  from 
your  contribution  for  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  the 
Scarboro  Annuity  Plan. 

Name 

Address  
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MONEY,  MACHINES 

AND  MISSIONARIES 


George  Courtright,  SFM 


A/foney,  machines  and  missionaries 
^ . . . ! Stokely  Carmichael  used 
these  words  in  a speech  accusing  whites 
of  exploiting  blacks  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

He  hasn’t  exactly  invented  the  idea 
since  the  same  accusation  was  levelled 
at  the  missionaries  who  went  to  China 
in  the  dim  past.  At  that  time,  the 
phrase  was:  Missionary,  gun-boat, 

trader  which  meant  that  the  mission- 
ary paved  the  way  for  the  exploitation 
and  military  conquest  of  a defense- 
less nation,  by  soldiers  and  traders. 


In  earlier  times  the  Spanish  came  to 
South  America  in  somewhat  the  same 
order.  First  of  all  were  the  mission- 
aries filled  with  zeal  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God,  but  almost  imme- 
diately, they  were  followed  by  less  prin- 
cipled seekers  after  gold,  who  brought 
guns  with  them  to  subdue  the  highly 
civilized  Incas  of  Peru. 

In  Africa,  the  missionaries  blazed  a 
trail  through  the  bush  in  their  search 
for  converts  to  Christianity,  but  it 
didn’t  take  the  astute  industrialists  long 
to  discover  that  ivory,  and  later  cop- 
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per,  uranium,  and  other  metals  were 
there  for  the  asking.  They  didn’t  stop 
at  using  force  in  their  search. 

Even  in  Canada,  the  missionaries 
came  before  the  fur  traders,  and  so  it 
would  seem  that  maybe  Stokely  Car- 
michael is  not  completely  wrong  in  his 
thesis  that  missionaries  are  allied  with 
the  exploitation  of  an  undeveloped 
region.  But  is  this  true? 

The  Holy  See  has  always  insisted  on 
the  need  for  the  missionary  to  forget 
his  home  land  and  those  features  of  it 
which  are  different  to  or  opposed  to  the 
culture  of  his  adopted  home.  But  is  this 
completely  possible?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
missionary  to  become  as  thoroughly 
assimilated  into  the  culture  and  the 
mentality  of  the  land  where  he  works 
that  it  is  said  of  him  that  “he  is  just 
like  one  of  us.”  I don’t  think  this  is 
possible.  It  is  not  merely  a question  of 
skin  colour.  It  is  one  of  basic  outlook. 
The  missionary  can  never  really  forget 
his  origins  or  his  early  life  in  his  home- 
land, no  matter  how  long  or  how  hard 
he  tries  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  I don’t 
think  that  the  people  among  whom  he 
is  working  expect  him  to  deny  his  birth 
and  nationality  in  their  favour.  They 
might  even  suspect  him  of  being  a 
hypocrite  if  he  were  to  pretend  to  be 
“just  like  them”  when  it  is  so  obvious 
to  them  that  he  is  not  like  them. 

I suppose,  therefore,  that  what  the 
missionary  needs  to  do,  is  to  be  honest 
both  with  himself  as  well  as  with  his 
people.  Instead  of  playing  the  part  of 
the  Great  White  God  who  has  come 
to  deliver  those  “steeped  in  the  dark- 
ness of  idolatry  and  unbelief”  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  go  quietly  about 
doing  good  in  his  own  small  way. 

What  about  the  charge  by  Car- 


michael? In  every  falsehood,  there  is  an 
element  of  truth.  Since  it  is  impossible 
for  a missionary  to  disguise  his  origin, 
it  is  also  impossible  for  him  to  separate 
himself  from  basic  drives  of  the  mer- 
chants and  the  traders.  Instinctively, 
perhaps,  many  a missionary  is  uncon- 
sciously an  ally  of  the  capitalist  system, 
because  he  himself  owes  his  whole 
training  to  some  facet  of  that  system. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  mis- 
sionary has  the  duty  to  speak  out  very 
clearly  when  he  sees  injustice  being  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  freedom  by  his 
own  countrymen  or  by  those  closely  in- 
volved with  them. 

In  this  way,  the  missionary  proves 
to  his  people  that  he  is  not  just  some 
casual  tourist  who  has  come  to  profit 
from  his  stay,  but  rather  a concerned 
individual  ready  to  do  battle  for  justice. 
It  is  not  a very  popular  attitude  at 
times,  and  it  can  prove  fatal  as  in  the 
case  of  Father  Arthur  MacKinnon, 
S.F.M.,  but  it  is  the  only  way  left  for 
the  missionary  to  show  the  world  and 
more  particularly  the  people  of  his  par- 
ish or  his  mission,  that  Stokely  Car- 
michael is  incorrect  in  his  charge  that 
all  missionaries  are  merely  the  instru- 
ments of  cynical  exploiters  and  traders. 

As  the  world  grows  smaller  and 
smaller,  these  cultural  differences  will 
become  less  apparent.  People  are  iden- 
tical the  world  over  in  their  desire  for  a 
better  life.  As  self-help  programs  be- 
gin to  invade  the  African  bush  lands  or 
the  South  American  jungles,  or  the 
tropical  islands  of  the  world,  the  role 
of  the  missionary  may  change  a great 
deal.  Meanwhile  there  is  a need  for  un- 
selfish apostles  in  many  different 
places  to  show  forth  the  beauty  and 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  message.  ■ 
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Egg 

on  my 
Face 

In  recent  months  Father  Bill  Liutkus 
of  Scarboro's  Philippine  Mission  has 
written  a number  of  serious  and 
thought-provoking  articles  about  the 
economic  problems  of  Southern  Leyte. 
But  to  show  that  Fr.  Liutkus  can  see 
the  funny  side  of  things  as  well,  we’d 
like  to  balance  the  scales  with  his  latest 
offering  from  Leyte. 


Tt  was  close  to  the  dinner  hour  when 
an  old  couple  from  the  mountains 
came  to  the  window  of  my  ground- 
floor  office.  They  wanted  to  have  a 
Mass  offered  for  their  relatives. 

“Come  on  in,”  I said,  indicating  the 
door  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
with  a wave  of  my  hand. 

The  old  man  handed  his  hat  to  his 
wife,  took  the  stipend  in  his  teeth  and 


William  Liutkus,  SFM 

scrambled  over  the  window  ledge.  Well, 
I had  to  admit  it  was  by  far  the  shortest 
route. 

When  I had  finished  writing  the  es- 
sential information  into  the  book,  the 
Angelus  bell  rang  and  after  the  noon- 
day prayer  the  houseboy  closed  all  the 
windows.  Our  business  completed,  the 
old  man  and  myself  got  up  to  leave.  I 
bid  him  a fond  farewell  and  then 
walked  out. 

During  lunch  I heard  some  strange 
tapping  and  what  sounded  like  grunts. 
However,  the  rice  was  unusually  tasty 
that  day  and  so  I chalked  it  up  to  a 
clumsy  rat  and  didn’t  bother  to  investi- 
gate. 

I finished  lunch,  had  a brief  siesta , 
showered  and  came  back  down  to  the 
office. 

The  old  lady  standing  outside  near 
the  doorway  looked  vaguely  familiar. 
When  I asked  her  what  she  wanted 
I could  see  her  visibly  stiffen  and  naked 
fear  spread  over  her  face.  She  kind  of 
sputtered: 

“My  husband,  Padre!” 

I was  kind  of  chuckling  at  what  I 
thought  I had  heard  her  say  as  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  office. 

I was  knocked  spinning  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a coiled  spring  leaping 
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out  of  the  room.  As  I regained  my  bal- 
ance I just  managed  to  make  out  the 
figure  of  the  old  man  running  off  into 
the  hills  with  his  wife  close  on  his 
heels. 

Trapped  when  the  door  had  sud- 
denly slammed  shut,  the  old  man  like 
most  rural  people  in  the  Philippines  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  “new  fangled”  door 
knob.  He  did  everything  but  dismantle 
the  floor  to  gain  his  freedom.  No  doubt 
he  will  conduct  all  future  business  in 
the  open  air.  All  things  considered, 
the  window  may  be  the  best  way  to 
come  and  go  at  that. 

* * * 

Another  day  I was  scheduled  to  go  into 
one  of  the  mountain  barrios  for  Mass. 
I had  been  filling  in  for  Father  Mac- 
Lean  for  a few  weeks  and  was  un- 
familiar with  the  outlying  district.  Of 
course  there  was  no  regular  road  to  the 
barrio. 

The  boy  from  the  convento  and  I 
started  off  at  dawn  in  the  reliable  old 
Jeep  and  drove  it  as  far  as  we  could. 
Since  nothing  short  of  a combination 
bulldozer  and  helicopter  could  pene- 
trate the  trees  and  brush  that  covered 
the  rest  of  the  way,  we  were  reduced 
to  walking. 

According  to  all  the  reports  I had 
heard  it  was  a forty-five-minute  walk. 
Since  I had  never  been  to  that  particu- 
lar barrio  before  I was  relying  on  the 
boy  to  keep  us  on  the  right  path.  I was 
grateful  to  the  boy  because  with  all 
those  twisting  footpaths  it  was  easy  to 
get  lost. 

I had  taken  the  lead  not  to  show  the 
way  but  to  slow  the  pace.  Down  we 
slid  into  deep  gullies  and  up  we 
scrambled  to  new  heights.  The  sweat 
was  oozing  from  every  pore. 


After  we  had  gone  up,  up,  up  and 
down,  down,  down  for  several  tor- 
turous miles,  I looked  like  somebody 
who  had  inadvertently  walked  into  a 
shower  with  his  clothes  on.  It  couldn’t 
be  much  farther.  Could  it? 

When  we  had  stumbled  along  in  this 
fashion  for  over  an  hour  I slumped  to 
the  ground  and  looked  wearily  at  my 
companion. 

“How  much  farther  to  the  barrio ” 
I gasped. 

The  boy  looked  at  me  in  utter  amaze- 
ment and  somehow  I knew  what  he  was 
going  to  say: 

“I’ve  never  been  to  this  barrio  be- 
fore. I thought  you  knew  the  way.” 

Discouragement  is  sitting  on  the 
side  of  a mountain  surrounded  by  a 
hundred  paths  and  not  knowing  where 
you  are. 

Finally,  after  another  half-hour  of 
beating  the  bush,  we  staggered  into  the 
barrio. 

A dear  old  soul  took  one  look  at  the 
“Padre”  and  ran  out  with  two  bottles 
of  beer.  The  name  of  the  brew  is  San 
Miguel,  or  Saint  Michael.  Since  that 
time  I have  never  forgotten  him  in  my 
prayers.  ■ 
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Father  John  Gault,  SFM,  of  Cornwall, 

Ontario,  was  ordained  for  the  Society 
in  1940.  Except  for  a few  brief  years 
on  the  Seminary  staff  and  as  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  Father  Gault  has 
spent  nearly  all  his  priestly  life  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  served 
until  1964.  He  is  presently  assigned  to 
Scarboro  headquarters  in  Toronto. 

I Remember 

nphe  volcanic  Soufriere  Mountains  which  drop  abruptly  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  makes  road-building  too  expensive  on  the  northwest 
part  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Beautiful 
Baleine  (Whale)  Falls  are  in  this  forbidding  area  and  we  wanted  to 
see  them. 

At  the  last  minute  we  learned  that  we  were  to  go  in  a large,  native 
rowboat  with  a makeshift  sail. 

We  reached  Baleine  Falls  after  6:00  p.m.  Because  of  the  late  hour 
we  spent  only  a short  time  enjoying  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  area. 
Not  being  able  to  beach  the  boat  because  of  dangerous  rock  formations 
everyone  got  wet  getting  back  on  board.  Before  long  the  tropical  night 
fell  with  its  accustomed  suddenness.  The  darkness  was  so  intense  that 
we  could  not  see  each  other. 

The  brooding  calm  gave  way  to  a frightening  squall  which  swept 
down  the  volcanic  mountains  and  out  to  sea.  We  could  hear  it  coming 
like  some  monster  in  a mysterious  cave.  The  heavy  rain  soon  soaked 
us  to  the  skin  but  the  strong  wind  filled  the  home-made  sail  and  pushed 
us  on  at  a great  clip.  Then  the  sail  ripped  from  top  to  bottom,  tipping 
the  boat  until  it  was  drawing  water.  Disaster  was  imminent.  Somehow, 
a crewman  cut  away  the  canvas  with  a large  knife  and  tossed  it  into 
the  ocean.  The  boat  righted  itself  and  the  wind  swept  on  leaving  us 
once  again  in  peace,  but  also  in  a deeply  pensive  mood. 

Life  on  a small  tropical  island  lulls  one  into  a state  of  lethargy  and 
boredom.  An  experience  like  ours  can  serve  as  an  antidote  and  revive 
an  appreciation  for  the  gift  of  life.  H 

John  Gault,  SFM 
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To  relieve  that  soggy  . . . overstuffed  feeling  . . . pass  up  those 
fizzing  seltzers  and  those  dissolving  tablets  in  favour  of  a . . . 

HARDLUCK  SUPPER 

It’s  easy  to  prepare. 

You  take  bread  and  water  and  . . . well  . . . you  serve  it! 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Well  . . . not  quite! 

You  add  a large  helping  of  compassion  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  present  world  population  that  goes  to  bed  hungry  EVERY 
night. 

Mix  in  your  own  conviction  that  you  do  have  a responsibility 
to  your  hungry  brother. 

Sprinkle  generously  with  plenty  of  your  own  home-grown 
talent . . . guitar  and  piano  . . . and  what-have-you  to  distract  the 
family  from  the  meagre  menu. 

Remove  the  cost  of  a regular  meal  at  your  house  from  pocket 
or  purse  and  send  it  to  your  favorite  charity  to  help  relieve 
some  of  the  hunger  and  misery  in  the  world. 

WARNING: 

1 . This  meal  is  to  be  taken  ONLY  by  those  who  REALLY  want 
to  feel  for  themselves  in  a token  way  at  least  some  of  the 
hunger  pangs  of  all  too  many  of  our  fellow  world  citizens. 

2.  This  meal  must  be  planned  well  in  advance  so  that  every 
member  of  the  family  knows  and  understands  why  he  or  she  is 
going  to  bed  hungry. 

3.  Any  ‘nibbling’  before  or  after  this  meal  will  only  defeat  the 
whole  purpose. 

4.  Be  sure  to  read  something  during  the  course  of  the 
meal  which  will  explain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning  of  the 

FEAST  (?) 

YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  TRY  THIS  RECIPE  MORE  THAN 
ONCE  DURING  THE  LENTEN  SEASON. 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP. ..Letters 


You  ask  for  some  thoughts  on  this  question,  so  I presume  you  don’t  want  a straight  “yes” 
which  is  the  obvious  answer. 

A vital  element  in  the  behaviour  and  thought  of  teenagers  is  the  psychological  impact  of 
the  hormone  change  at  work  in  them.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  are  two  periods  in 
life  when  the  body  exerts  its  own  power  and  disturbance,  adolescence  and  the  middle  years. 
Many  do  not  fully  understand  the  biology  of  this  change  and  thus  fail  to  understand  its  effects 
which  leads  them  to  make  harsh,  critical  judgements. 

To  see  the  sunny,  serene  child  turn  into  a moody,  restless,  “cry  at  the  drop  of  a hat” 
little  person  is  distressing  even  when  understood. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the  adolescent’s  main  responsibilities  is  to  acquire  as 
much  education  as  possible.  This  often  gives  a child  the  feeling  that  his  or  her  self-worth 
must  lie  in  academic  achievement  which  is  both  wrong  and  cruel. 

Hippies  (some  with  tremendous  academic  ability)  see  this  as  just  another  symbol  of  the 
“fat  cat”  society  and  will  have  no  part  of  it.  They  move  into  what  appears  to  be  a negative 
protest  in  the  dim  world  of  drugs.  Yet  talking  with  them  the  fine  minds  are  there  burning  with 
desire  for  social  change  and  offering  many  valid  criticisms  of  the  establishment.  Then  there 
is  the  responsibility  to  grow  and  mature: 

They  move  from  almost  total  concern  with  self  to  concern  for  others.  There  is  on  every 
hand  proof  of  their  kindness,  compassion  and  flexibility  of  mind.  There  is  the  responsibility 
of  leading  a good  life  as  well,  of  loving  God  and  neighbour.  Some  are  more  deeply  involved 
than  others.  Some  are  not  involved  at  all.  But  all  of  them  are  searching  for  answers  they 
can  accept  and  believe.  No  one  smells  a phony  like  a teenager,  who  despises  hypocrisy. 
These  are  not  just  values  for  teenagers  but  for  all  of  us. 

Retired  Teacher  — Edmonton,  Alberta. 

* * * 

My  answer  to  this  question  is  a whole  hearted  “yes.”  We  must  admit  that  there  are  in 
this  category  those  who  do  not  have  responsibility  just  as  there  are  in  all  age  groups. 
Discussions  with  teenagers  have  left  me  amazed  at  their  awareness  of  and  concern  for 
the  problems  that  exist  in  our  society  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  OXFAM  walk  teenagers  outnumbered  any  other  age  group.  Those  kids  were  not  just 
walking  for  the  thrill  of  it.  I remember  one  15-year-old  boy  who  had  been  sponsored  for  a 
dollar  a mile.  He  walked  twenty-five  miles.  When  I asked  him  why  he  walked  such  a long 
way  for  only  a dollar  a mile  he  said: 

“If  everyone  walked  for  a dollar  a mile,  we’d  have  a lot  of  money  for  the  poor.” 

To  him  his  little  amount  was  going  to  make  a difference  and  become  part  of  a much 
larger  amount. 

The  Candy  Stripers  are  wide-spread  through  Canada  and  the  United  States.  These  young 
girls  give  generously  of  their  time  and  talent  so  that  those  less  fortunate  in  hospitals  can 
share  some  small  joys  and  pleasures. 

Individuals  who  read  to  the  blind,  visit  the  aged,  baby-sit  free  of  charge  for  families  who 
are  poor,  and  take  charge  of  recreation  grounds  during  the  summer  months  are  certainly 
responsible  people. 

On  the  other  hand  are  we  showing  responsibility  by  giving  them  our  support  and  en- 
couragement? 

— Sister  Involved  in  Youth  Work 

• * * 

I don’t  want  to  generalize  but  I can't  help  but  despair  for  any  group  of  young  people  who 
are  so  privileged  that  they  can  protest  the  very  things  that  make  them  the  most  privileged 
young  people  in  our  history. 

Demonstrations  on  campus  might  be  only  laughable  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
valuable  class  time  for  which  taxpayers  are  footing  most  of  the  bills  is  being  frittered  away 
by  the  educated  ones  — the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

I’d  say  responsibility  should  start  by  giving  fair  return  on  a huge  investment. 

Concerned  — Calgary,  Alberta 
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Spring  is  for  Hope 

Tmagine  if  you  can  a small  child  who  is  just  beginning  to 

become  aware  of  the  wonderful  world  of  nature.  In  the 
last  days  of  summer  when  the  leaves  wither  and  fall  from  the 
branches  of  the  big  shade  trees;  when  the  flowers  die  and  the 
birds  fly  south,  it  must  seem  to  that  little  observer  that  it’s 
over;  that  somehow  all  that  the  child  had  learned  to  love  is 
gone. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  fall  and  spread  a great  white 
blanket  over  the  broken  doll  in  the  garden  and  the  roller  skate 
in  the  driveway,  it  must  seem  to  the  child  as  though  from  that 
moment  on  everything  will  be  white  and  silent. 

Maybe  the  child  will  never  again  be  able  to  hear  the  buzz 
of  bees  or  stand  so  still  and  watch  while  a trusting  mother 
robin  calls  insistently  to  her  young  ones.  Maybe  there  will 
never  be  another  opportunity  to  bite  into  the  thin  shaft  of 
green  peeping  from  the  throbbing  bulb  on  the  still  brittle 
branch  and  taste  the  bittersweet  taste  of  Spring. 

Just  as  the  first  golden  shafts  of  sunlight  dispel  the  heavy 
darkness  and  replace  the  uncertain  stillness  of  night  with  the 
cheerful  sounds  of  day  Spring  removes  the  death  of  winter 
with  a wellspring  of  new  life,  new  breath  and  new  birth  to 
revive  the  dormant  world. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  just  such  an  effect  on  his 
disciples.  After  they  had  seen  him  arrested  and  tortured  they 
had  fled  away  into  the  night  with  all  their  hopes  and  dreams 
completedly  crushed.  It  was  all  over.  What  had  started  out  so 
well  had  come  to  nothing.  The  man  who  had  made  them  so 
aware  of  their  own  human  worth  and  of  their  great  capacity 
for  good  had  been  killed.  A light  had  gone  out,  and  darkness 
had  settled  over  their  world. 

We  continue  to  act  out  the  resurrection  in  our  lives  until 
He  comes.  What  to  many  of  us  may  appear  frightening  in  the 
rapid  developments  of  today’s  world  can  only  produce  some- 
thing new  and  better  because  the  Spirit  moves  where  he  will 
and  if  God  is  with  us  who  is  against  us?  ■ 
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VIEW 


Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM 


! Location  — Manila 
Purpose  — Meet  the  newly  arriving 
priest  from  Canada. 

Time  — Close  to  noon  on  a surpris- 
ingly mild  September  day. 

T have  a story  to  tell  you  but  as  I sit 
-*•  here  observing  life  as  it  goes  on 
around  me  in  a poor  area  of  Sampa- 
loc,  a suburb  of  Manila,  I wonder  if 
I really  should  write  the  story.  It’s  a 
“nothing”  story.  It’s  just  one  more 
incident  generating  warmth  and  bring- 
ing us  a little  closer  because  of  an  ex- 
perience we  share.  Only  this  time  I 
wonder  if  I dare  to  write  about  a 
“nothing”  event  in  the  face  of  so  many 
real  things  to  tell.  I am  suddenly 
overcome  by  life-things,  problems  and 
sufferings  of  the  Philippines  constantly 
churning  up  in  my  mind. 

As  I sit  on  this  window  ledge  look- 
ing down  from  the  second  floor  of  a 
friend’s  house,  this  is  what  I see.  A 
railroad  track  is  only  a stone’s  throw 
away  and  all  along  the  track  squatters 
and  their  families  have  hastily  thrown 


together  some  makeshift  homes.  Jobs 
are  scarce  and  such  pitiful  housing  is 
becoming  all  too  common.  The  wo- 
man of  the  house  must  take  in  laundry 
to  feed  the  hungry  mouths  and  evi- 
dence of  the  great  bundles  is  flapping 
on  hundreds  of  lines  like  the  sails  on 
some  great  Galleon  of  the  past.  The 
wash  water  from  the  sagging  lines 
flows  into  a long  shallow  trench  that 
runs  by  the  houses.  Such  evidences 
of  poverty  are  most  eloquent  in  their 
way  but  it  is  in  the  faces  of  the  people 
that  you  can  read  the  sadness  and  dis- 
couragement and  frustration  of  hand 
to  mouth  existence. 

Take  these  teenagers  directly  below 
this  window.  They’re  probably  gradu- 
ates of  the  sixth  grade.  That’s  the  end 
of  education  for  them.  They’re 
crouching  on  their  haunches  Filipino 
style  flipping  centavos.  They’ll  keep  it 
up  until  something  more  exciting 
comes  along. 

One  of  their  number  has  caught  my 
eye.  He’s  about  twenty  years  old.  His 
long  black  hair  is  slicked  back  with 
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heavy  grease,  a cigarette  dangles  from 
his  lip  and  he  is  beating  the  flies  off 
with  a red  sweater. 

Suddenly  there  is  an  exchange  of 
words.  Something  has  come  up. 
They’re  eager  to  get  to  where  the 
action  is  no  matter  if  its  only  a soap 
opera.  Everybody  grabs  up  his  or  her 
belongings  and  heads  off  down  the 
road.  Everybody  that  is,  except  the 
young  man  with  the  red  sweater. 

He’s  alone  now  and  he  likely  always 
will  be.  The  reason  he  didn’t  go  with 
his  friends  is  because  of  his  left  leg. 
It’s  a stump.  He  lost  his  leg  just  above 
the  knee  and  as  he  turns  to  watch  his 
friends  move  off  down  the  road,  I can 
see  that  his  left  arm  ends  just  below 
the  elbow.  I wonder  what’s  going 
through  his  mind  right  now? 

As  I watch  him  from  my  window 
a maid  passes  and  I can  see  him  give 
her  the  eye  but  mostly  he  looks  long- 
ingly after  what  she  carries  in  her 


hands  — two  ice  cold  bottles  of  beer. 

As  I sit  here  with  music  playing  in 
the  background  and  knowing  that  such 
a beer  will  soon  be  in  my  hand  and  in 
the  hand  of  my  host,  and  knowing  too 
that  we  will  talk  of  “educated”  impor- 
tant matters  while  the  lad  sits  alone  or 
possibly  whiles  away  the  time  with 
another  as  aimless  as  himself  pitching 
centavos  to  win  or  lose,  I wonder  how 
important  is  this  conversation  of  mine. 

I can’t  bear  to  think  that  really 
there  isn’t  very  much  hope  for  them! 

I’m  sorry  to  talk  of  such  dark 
clouds  when  I promised  sunshine.  I’m 
a poor  observer.  My  friend  down- 
stairs hasn’t  much  of  a leg  either.  It 
gives  out  after  the  knee  and  there  is 
no  foot. 

What  are  you  doing  Gallagher?  — 
I don’t  know.  I really  don’t  know  . . . 
I started  out  to  tell  a humorous  story 
but  the  humour  has  dried  up  for  me  in 
the  face  of  such  tragedy.  The  reality 
of  life  about  me  suddenly  makes  me 
ashamed  to  suggest  that  you  smile  or 
feel  any  warmth.  And  gee,  I haven’t 
even  begun  to  tell  you  of  the  things 
that  go  on. 

My  friend  is  restless  ...  he  has 
somehow  managed  to  manoever  him- 
self around  the  comer  and  so  he  is  no 
longer  in  my  field  of  vision. 

Children  being  drawn  home  by  the 
lure  of  lunch  and  a respite  from 
classes  are  now  going  by.  Gee,  they’re 
cute,  cheerful,  bright,  full  of  fun, 
energy,  even  hope  — no,  that’s  not 
quite  right,  they  can’t  really  feel  hope 
yet.  They’re  much  too  young.  But 
then  they  are  hope.  They’re  the  hope 
of  parents  willing  to  sacrifice  anything 
and  everything  for  the  future  of  such 
children.  They  smile.  Most  of  them 
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wave.  But  there’s  a shyness  about  it 
as  they  see  me  . . . I’m  an  American 
to  them.  That’s  the  land  of  rich 
people,  of  cars,  and  all  the  good  things 
in  life.  “Americano!”,  one  just  cried 
out.  Another  kid  smilingly  bleeped  out 
“Hi  Joe!” 

It  is  sad  but  all  too  true  that  these 
walking  expressions  of  “hope”  dressed 
in  the  multi-coloured  uniforms  of  the 
different  schools  in  the  area  really 
don’t  have  much  to  hope  for.  Dare  I 
risk  offending  my  Filipino  friends  by 
comparing  this  whole  country  to  that 
poor  young  cripple?  At  a glance  he 
looked  healthy  enough,  with  a defiant 
courage  in  his  eyes  and  a proud  bear- 
ing despite  his  affliction.  But  the  fact 
remains.  He’s  really  retarded.  His 
physical  handicaps  hold  him  back  from 
so  many  possibilities.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  the  Philippines  as  a nation. 
Really,  it’s  just  twenty  years  out  of 
bondage.  Dominated  by  Spain,  Ameri- 
ca and  Japan  for  so  long  much  of 
the  original  drive  and  initiative  has 
atrophied.  The  result  is  a crippled 
nation.  The  nation  like  the  boy  has  a 
strong,  well-built  body.  It  is  rich  in 
land  and  mineral  resources  but  it  is 
crippled  to  a great  extent  in  giving  a 
good  life  to  all,  in  growing  and  de- 
veloping because  of  the  self-seeking 
and  self-interest  of  many  of  its  politi- 
cians and  wealthy  who  control  the 
nation’s  resources.  And  the  future  of 
the  nation  personified  in  those  “walk- 
ing vessels  of  hope”  its  children  al- 
ready crippled  or  retarded  because  the 
schools  are  not  able  to  educate  them 
all.  Many  of  the  schools  are  of  poor 
quality.  And  even  those  fortunate 
enough  and  ambitious  enough  to 
graduate  and  obtain  the  coveted  de- 


gree so  often  are  not  able  to  get  a job. 
If  it  is  this  bad  now  how  will  it  be  in 
a few  years  when  the  present  school 
population  will  be  nearly  doubled? 
The  industrial  revolution  has  hardly 
touched  this  country. 

Am  I painting  a black  picture?  Is  it 
a hopeless  future  I see?  Is  the  world 
helpless  in  the  face  of  such  bleak  pros- 
pects? No,  the  picture  isn’t  entirely 
black.  There  is  hope  for  the  future. 
If  man  is  given  a push,  a picture  or  a 
dream  he  can  level  mountains,  grow 
things  where  there  was  desert,  double 
and  triple  harvests  in  the  same  way 
that  the  cripple  can  be  made  to  walk 
with  artificial  limbs  after  a year  of 
training  and  practice.  But  first  a vision 
is  needed  and  somehow  personal 
selfishness,  self-interest  and  gain  at 
the  expense  of  others  or  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a nation  must  be  stamped  out 
and  replaced  by  real  concern  for  the 
nation  and  for  the  people  who  live 
here.  And  somethow  the  Church 
should  be  the  one  taking  the  lead  in 
concern  for  those  with  so  little  here, 
who  suffer  so  much  and  so  needlessly. 
If  the  “have’s”  only  realized  the 
human  and  Christian  obligation  to 
share  with  the  “have-nots”  . . . But 
there  are  so  many  “should  be’s”  in 
this  world  and  in  each  of  our  lives. 
What  are  you  doing  about  your 
“should  be’s”? 

The  kids  are  on  their  way  back  to 
school.  They  seem  to  be  walking  even 
more  quickly  with  a meal  warming 
their  insides.  A new  group  below  me 
is  playing  the  coin  game.  A new  batch 
of  laundry  has  replaced  the  other  and 
is  now  dripping  in  the  hot  sun.  So 
life  goes  on.  But  does  it?  And  for  how 
long?  ■ 
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FATHER  JIM’S  MISSION 
MESSAGE  TO  MINIMS 


Dear  Buds: 


April  was  always  a rainy  month 
when  I was  a boy.  I remember  how 
the  rain  washed  away  all  the  dirty  snow 
and  ice,  and  the  first  shoots  of  bright 
grass  and  tree  buds  began  to  appear. 

It  was  a thrill  to  hear  the  sudden 
caw  caw  of  the  first  crows  to  come 
back  to  their  usual  summer  haunts,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  first  robin  was  an 
event  to  run  and  tell  my  mother. 

Spring  is  the  awakening  of  all  the 
land  after  a long  winter’s  sleep. 

Easter  is  also  an  awakening  — a 
spiritual  awakening  and  a promise  of 
our  final  resurrection  with  Christ  our 
Lord  and  our  Leader.  I do  hope  all 
Buds  have  filled  their  hearts  and  souls 
full  of  Grace  on  Easter  Sunday.  If  so, 
you  should  sing  with  joy  as  you  play  or 
do  household  chores  or  walk  to  school. 

St.  Theresa  would! 


Blessings, 


Father  Jim. 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Bud  of  the  Month 


Vincent  Fleming 
Box  43, 

Bonavista,  Nfld. 


Vincent  has  had  polio  and  has  not  fully 
recovered.  He  would  like  prayers,  and 
maybe  a little  letter  to  cheer  him  up 
from  some  of  St.  Theresa's  Buds. 

Ellen  Fenlon,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
“This  offering  of  $25  is  our  gift  for 
you.  To  get  this  money  we  had  a bake 
sale.”  — Thanks  to  Grade  5,  room  5, 
of  St.  Margaret's.  Miss  Connors  and 
32  pupils,  a big  “ thank  you.”  Hope  you 
didn't  eat  all  the  cookies  yourselves. 
Wow! 

Holy  Angels  School,  Toronto,  Ont. 
“Our  class  made  185  copies  of  maga- 
zines and  sold  them  for  $12.06  and  we 
saved  $2.61  besides.  We  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  help  others  who  do  not  have 
as  much  as  we  do.”  — Thanks  to  all 
the  budding  journalists.  It  was  a good 
idea  this  “ writing  for  the  missions.” 
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He  is  Risen  as  He  said 


In  a recent  Canadian  Gallup  Poll 
a majority  of  Canadian  adults  (55%) 
indicated  that  they  believe  in  a life 
after  death. 

* * * 

On  these  pages  Scarboro  Fathers 
George  Courtright  ’45,  Peter  Toth 
’55  and  Brian  Swords  ’68  have  jotted 
down  some  random  thoughts  on  the 
resurrection  and  what  it  might  mean 
to  Christians  of  the  twentieth  century. 


George  Courtright,  SFM  . . . 

r I ’he  word  resurrection  to  me  has 
always  signified  something  joyful 
and  has  the  character  of  fulfilment. 

Without  going  into  the  sometimes 
; controversial  aspects  of  today’s  view- 
points on  life  after  death,  what  gives 
me  courage  is  the  hope  that  lies  in  the 
promise  of  risen  bodies.  Maybe  it  is 
better  to  try  for  justice  here  below  in- 
stead of  dreaming  of  “pie  in  the  sky” 
but  from  my  limited  experience  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  and  the  grasping, 
greedy,  and  unprincipled  men  who  are 
forever  snatching  at  the  controls  of 
government,  I feel  that  a life  of  hope 
in  future  happiness  is  the  only  way 
that  uncounted  millions  of  human 
beings  can  keep  on  living. 

It  is  said  that  today  we  have  within 
our  grasp  the  means  to  overcome  in- 
justice, poverty,  hunger,  and  the  like. 


This  I believe.  But  I am  also  con- 
vinced that  vicious  men  have  not  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  If  this  is  so, 
then  our  faith  in  an  after  life  which 
promises  relief  from  cruel  oppression, 
is  valid. 

I have  no  one  to  fall  back  upon 
for  my  conviction  that  as  long  as 
time  exists  sin  too  will  be  with  us.  It 
may  be  both  pessimistic  and  wrong  to 
think  such  things  . . . but  a careful 
study  of  history  seems  to  indicate  that 
men  are  often  crueler  today  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  the  barbarians.  Is 
this  progress  towards  the  millenium? 

If  a poor  unlettered  man  is  cruelly 
mistreated  in  his  lifetime  without 
cause,  and  dies  in  abject  misery  be- 
cause of  another  man’s  vaulting  ambi- 
tion and  greed,  and  if  that  sinful  man 
is  left  unpunished  in  life,  we  are  forced 
to  expect  the  whole  process  of  justice 
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to  be  righted,  or  else  life  is  not  worth 
the  effort. 

I am  wholly  in  favour  of  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  view  of  an  after-life 
with  rewards  and  punishments.  It 
sounds  old  fashioned,  square,  ortho- 
dox, and  out-of-date  especially  when 
the  word  hell  is  mentioned.  I am  also 
in  favour  of  working  my  head  off  to 
correct  the  abuses  that  exist  here  and 
now.  What  the  future  world  will  be 
like  I don’t  know,  and  that’s  why  I 
keep  on  hoping  the  hell  it  will  be 
heavenly.  ■ 


Peter  Toth,  SFM  . . . 

Asa  man  , I must  focus  my  greatest 
^ gift  or  power,  that  of  reason,  onto 
this  topic.  Reason  is  the  ordering  or 
the  structuring  of  what  we  call  the 
emotions.  I cannot  just  speak  of  what 
the  resurrection  means  to  me.  If  I 
did  this  it  would  be  almost  the  same 
as  discussing  what  my  mother  means 
to  me,  what  my  family  means  to  me, 
or  what  motherhood  has  meant  for 
me.  I shall  endeavour  to  talk  about 
what  the  resurrection  means  . . . 
period.  I would  hope  that  my  per- 
sonal attitudes  conform  to  the  true 


(and  the  best)  meaning  that  can  come 
from  it,  as  well  as  my  life.  This  is  all 
that  God  could  ask  of  a man. 

The  resurrection  is  an  historically 
and  culturally  determined  event  which 
has  been  embellished  by  years  of 
scrutiny,  mythologizing,  interpreta- 
tions, etc.  This  has  basically  occurred 
within  the  Judaeo-Christian  “race” 
and  tradition.  A fundamentalist  Chris- 
tian would  not  deny  that  it  is  this 
kind  of  a particularization.  He  would, 
however,  claim  that  this  particulariza- 
tion itself  has  a universal  and  abso- 
lutely essential  meaning  for  mankind. 
He  might  say  that  a man  must  some- 
how or  other  “put  on  Christ”  in  order 
to  be  “saved”.  He  would  say  that  a 
belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  His  resur- 
rection is  the  only  way  man  can 
realize  what  might  be  called  his  great- 
est possibilities.  Confronted  with  out- 
siders he  would  have  to  say:  “I’ve  got 
it  and  you  must  get  it.”  “God  has 
given  me  this  — I am  ‘chosen’.  It  is 
really  God’s  business  whether  or  not 
you  get  it.”  A rather  “liberal”  Chris- 
tian might  claim  that  Christ  and  His 
resurrection  is  just  one  particulariza- 
tion of  God,  who  does  not  cease  to 
communicate  with  (have  covenants 
with)  men  of  all  times  and  cultures. 
It  would  then  be  difficult  for  him  to 
pass  value  judgements  on  these  things. 
It  would  be  hard  for  him  to  say  “mine 
is  better  than  yours”  or  “I  am  more 
favored  than  you.”  He  might  say: 
“You  are  really  saying  the  same  thing 
as  I am,  but  I wish  you  would  call  it 
by  the  right  name.”  A sort  of  half- 
liberal Christian  may  refer  to  his  be- 
lief in  Christ  and  His  resurrection  as 
a certain  fullness  when  he  is  con- 
fronted with  other  viable  and  func- 
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tional  cultures.  Gregory  Baum  would 
simply  say  that  “Christians  celebrate 
that  which  is  going  on  everywhere.” 
A belief  in  the  resurrection  can  act 
as  a two-edged  sword  (roughly  speak- 
ing). First  of  all,  it  may  presuppose, 
or  cause,  an  attitude  regarding  man  as 
being  somehow  incomplete  or  even 
evil.  In  this  way  a Christian  may  turn 
out  to  be  what  might  be  called  a 
“worshipper  of  death.”  In  other 
words,  it  may  mean  a surrender  to 
man’s  condition.  Thus,  only  death 
itself,  or  some  masochistic  surrender 
brings  about  resurrection.  One’s  in- 
vestment as  it  were  is  plunged  into 
some  future  existence  as  opposed  to 
this  one.  On  the  other  hand  “resur- 
rection-religion” may  bring  about  an 
opposite  psyche-cultural  effect.  (We 
would  hope  that  this  would  be  more 
the  case.)  I am  referring  to  an  con- 
cretization  of  the  idea  of  resurrection 
in  this  life  — a belief  and  a way  of 
living  which  does  not  imply  a sur- 
render to  man’s  condition.  Rather,  this 
resurrection  would  help  the  individual 
to  rise  above  the  things  that  hold  him 
back  from  constructing  a happier, 
freer  world  for  himself  and  mankind. 
This  coincides  with  the  philosophical 
or  natural  truth  that  man  is  obliged 
“to  do  the  will  of  God”  — to  live  the 
life  of  “the  absolute”  at  every  level  of 
his  existence,  in  order  that  he  (in- 
separable from  others)  become  truly 
a man  and  a truly  happy  man.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  overcome  personal 
death.  But  this  is  not  even  his  busi- 
ness from  the  point  of  view  of  reason. 
He  can  however,  conquer  and  control 
the  death  dealing  factors  of  life.  This 
type  of  inspiration  can  come  from 
resurrection-religion,  aesthetic  think- 


ing and  true  human  reason  (philoso- 
phy). This  view  recognizes  the  fact 
that  man  is  neither  basically  good  nor 
basically  evil  but  is  actually  rather 
contradictory.  M 


Brian  Swords,  SFM  . . . 

e resurrection  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  is  a living  actual  reality 
and  I can  prove  it  to  no  one.  I accept 
it  on  faith  because  somehow  this  is 
the  way  I am  and  it  does  not  seem 
illogical  to  believe  it. 

What  do  I believe?  I believe  that 
the  man  Jesus  whom  people  knew 
some  few  thousand  years  ago  died  and 
rose  again.  This  same  man  being  God. 
is  now  called  the  “anointed  one”  — 
the  risen  Lord. 

The  enigma  lies  in  the  meaning  of 
resurrection.  What  does  it  mean  to 
me  or  for  me?  Well,  I believe  that  the 
resurrection  is  comparable  to  a space 
flight.  We  have  a huge  rocket  and  on 
top  of  this  rocket  we  have  a space 
craft.  The  rocket  fires  and  cuts  into 
the  atmosphere.  On  reaching  a cer- 
tain point  the  huge  bulk  of  the  craft 
is  dropped  because  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  and  yet  it  has  been  the  cause 
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of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole 
operation.  The  space  craft  continues 
on  with  the  huge  rockets.  And  yet  it 
searches  the  limits  of  outer  space  not 
in  spite  of  those  rockets  but  rather  be- 
cause of  them. 

Jesus,  the  God-man,  has  shown  us 
that  this  life  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
resurrection  is  the  self-revelation  of 
God.  It  is  the  way  in  which  a loving 
God  seeing  our  plight  has  lifted  us  up 
so  that  we  can  be  greater  because  we 
can  be  one  with  Him. 

The  resurrection  inasmuch  as  I 
accept  and  believe  it,  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  my  faith.  It  is  the  backbone 
of  my  operational  existence  and  the 
sum  total  of  my  operations.  The  resur- 
rection is  a fixed  reality  on  which  and 
in  which  the  dynamism  of  everything  I 
do  has  reason  and  purpose. 

I do  not  define  too  narrowly  my 
understanding  of  the  resurrection  not 
because  I fear  contradiction  or  that 
my  idea  of  it  might  be  undermined  or 
destroyed  but  because  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  is  always  a refreshing  and 
never  ending  revelation  of  things  that 
are  and  will  be. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  did  rise  from 
the  dead  has  made  the  resurrection 
something!  His  resurrection  is  my 
resurrection  — our  resurrection.  We 
can  now  live  externally  with  God.  The 
resurrection  is  the  blarney  stone,  the 
midas  touch  and  the  everlasting  spring 
that  grants  life  and  love  even  where 
everything  else  would  dictate  annihila- 
tion. The  resurrection  — the  fact  that 
Jesus  is  Christ,  is  my  hope.  I am  no 
longer  a man  who  is  concerned  with 
life  and  death.  On  account  of  the 
resurrection  I am  able  to  continue  my 
concern  for  life  and  religion.  ■ 


Tt  was  not  the  news  of  the  empty 
tomb.  That  seemed  to  be  mostly 
idle  talk.  It  was  the  appearances  of 
Jesus.  It  was  more;  much  more.  It 
was  the  impact  of  the  risen  Jesus  on 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  those 
early  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  . . . 
. . . “Well  then  in  the  first  place  I 
taught  you  what  I had  been  taught 
myself,  namely  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins,  in  accordance  with  the  scrip- 
tures; that  he  was  buried;  and  that  he 
was  raised  to  life  on  the  third  day,  in 
accordance  with  the  scriptures;  that 
he  appeared  first  to  Cephas  and 
secondly  to  the  Twelve.  Next  he  ap- 
peared to  more  than  five  hundred  of 
the  brothers  at  the  same  time,  most  of 
whom  are  still  alive,  though  some  have 
died;  then  he  appeared  to  James  and 
then  to  all  the  apostles;  and  last  of  all 
he  appeared  to  me  too;  it  was  as 
though  I were  born  when  no  one  ex- 
pected it.” 

— Paul’s  first  letter  to  the 
Church  in  Corinth. 
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“Follow  the  leader."  Bus  loads  of  tourists  from  all  over  Japan 
Richard  Veltri,  SFM  visit  Kyoto  shrines. 


I'  I ’he  notice  on  the  bulletin  board  at 
the  language  school  said  that 
November  1st  would  be  a holiday. 
Since  my  arrival  early  last  fall  I had 
not  been  outside  the  huge  metropolis 
of  Tokyo.  It  was  time  to  take  a trip 
and  visit  one  of  the  missions  and 
possibly  get  a glimpse  of  the  Japan  I 
had  been  told  was  so  different  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Tokyo. 

It  was  not  long  after  leaving  the 
city  limits  that  I began  to  understand 
how  completely  different  it  was.  It 
was  a different  world.  It  was  such  a 
contrast  to  the  neon  and  asphalt  to 
’ suddenly  come  upon  rolling  hills  and 
some  of  the  prettiest  countryside  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  was  mainly  farm- 
land snuggled  comfortably  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  Mt.  Fuji  rose  in 
majestic  splendour  in  the  distance  and 
towered  over  everything.  Snow  capped 
like  a white-maned  god,  it  seemed  to 
shelter  and  protect  everything  in  its 
shadow.  It  was  harvest  time.  And  I 
experienced  a thrill  watching  the  men 
and  women  harvesting  the  rice  by 
hand  and  seeing  them  hang  sheaves 
out  to  dry  within  the  confines  of  their 
small  acreage.  I am  sure  that  most 
of  us  when  we  think  of  harvesting 
automatically  think  of  powerful  com- 


bines and  huge  threshing  machines 
powered  by  heavy  duty  engines.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  such 
lumbering  giants  to  turn  around  on 
the  tiny  plots  of  land  in  Japan. 

My  interest  and  attention  com- 
pletely captured  by  this  compelling 
scene  I lost  all  sense  of  time  and  all 
too  soon  it  was  announced  that  we 
would  shortly  be  arriving  in  Osaka. 

Scarboro  has  one  parish  in  Osaka 
built  by  our  founder,  Msgr.  John 
Fraser.  It  is  manned  by  two  Scarboro 
Fathers  Donald  Macdonald  and  Tom 
Morrissey.  I was  looking  forward  to 
seeing  the  fathers  again  because  I had 
met  both  of  them  just  shortly  after  I 
arrived  from  Canada. 

Since  coming  here  last  fall  I have 
been  fascinated  by  a great  many  things 
that  I have  been  reading  about  Japan. 
As  a result  of  this  growing  interest 
there  were  several  historical  sites  that 
I was  hoping  to  see.  Two  of  those 
places  were  high  on  the  priority  list. 
The  Kinaku-ji  Temple  and  the  Rock 
Garden  of  the  Ryoanji  Temple.  Since 
both  of  these  historic  landmarks  are 
located  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Kyoto 
only  a half-hour  by  train  from  Osaka, 
I was  overjoyed  when  Father  Tom 
offered  to  accompany  me  and  to  point 
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Doves  in  the  temple  grounds  like  ascending 
spirits. 


out  other  interesting  sites. 

The  history  of  the  Golden  Pavilion 
dates  back  to  1737,  when  Yoshimitsu, 
one  of  the  shoguns  in  the  days  of 
feudal  Japan  bought  the  property  for 
his  villa,  and  constructed  the  Golden 
Pavilion  and  the  deep  pool  surround- 
ing it.  It  was  to  remain  a private  villa 
until  his  death  at  which  time  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Buddhist  monks 
for  use  as  a temple.  The  building  is 
three-storied  with  the  over  all  de- 
sign representing  three  distinct  periods 
in  Japanese  architecture.  The  second 
and  third  floors  are  painted  gold  over 
lacquer  and  the  roof  upon  which  rests 
the  golden  Phoenix  corrugated  with 
sloping  tiles. 

The  pool  surrounding  the  temple  is 
called  the  reflecting  pool  and  as  I 
gazed  into  the  clear  sparkling  water  I 
could  see  almost  as  though  it  were  a 
mirror  the  replica  of  the  temple  and 
the  magic  of  the  multi-coloured  leaves 
and  the  clear  blue  sky,  reflected  to 
perfection  in  the  shimmering  water. 
Irresistably  drawn  to  the  shore  by  the 
tidbits  dropped  into  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  passing  tourists,  carp  and 
giant  goldfish  lazily  swim  here  as 
though  somehow  aware  that  they  were 
protected  from  harm  by  the  sacred 
confines  of  the  temple. 


Toji  temple  building  dating  back  to  9th 
Century. 


It  was  a sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  somehow  like  an  unuttered 
prayer.  The  walks,  and  gardens  so 
beautifully  laid  out  and  so  artistically 
arranged,  the  quiet  and  peaceful  seren- 
ity, the  dignity  and  stateliness  of  the 
whole  temple  area  could  not  help  but 
turn  one’s  thoughts  to  the  One  who  is 
greater  than  anything  we  know. 

The  rock  garden  at  Ryoanji  Temple 
was  also  a delight  to  the  eyes  for  there 
amidst  the  harmony  of  white  stones 
and  sand  and  the  almost  unbelievable 
quiet  was  the  Buddhist  conception  of 
God.  It  was  so  utterly  simple  and 
at  the*  same  time  thought-provoking. 
According  to  Zen  Buddhism  nature  is 
God  and  everything  in  nature,  even  a 
leaf  of  grass  is  part  of  God.  That  day 
there  were  many  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  Zen  Buddhism  sitting  in 
deep  meditation  trying  to  capture  with 
their  inner  eyes  the  beauty  and  feel  of 
the  divine  message  from  God. 

The  day  passed  all  too  quickly  and 
it  was  time  to  be  heading  home.  I was 
grateful  for  those  pleasant  hours  spent 
in  Kyoto.  I was  grateful  to  have  felt 
close  to  a part  of  Japan  ancient  and 
yet  modem,  serene  and  yet  bustling, 
advancing  and  yet  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  ancient  traditions  and  culture  of 
the  past.  ■ 
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To 

Spread 

the 

Good 

News 

Patrick  McHenry,  SFM 

But  my  life  now,  my  whole  life  inde- 
pendently of  anything  that  can  happen 
to  me,  every  minute  of  it  is  no  longer 
meaningless  as  it  was  before  but  has  a 
positive  meaning  of  goodness  with 
which  I have  the  power  to  invest  it. 

— Leo  Tolstoy 

"D  eligion  is  for  living.  And  to  make 
religion  meaningful  in  terms  of 
human  life  proper  instruction  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ever  since 
Butler’s  Catechism  was  junked  back 
in  grade  four  the  teaching  of  religion 
has  become  quite  a problem.  Con- 
stantly changing  methods,  texts  and 
courses  have  been  the  cause  of  a great 
i deal  of  confusion  and  trouble  for 
teachers,  students  and  parents  alike. 

In  one  respect  you  might  say  that 
we  have  an  advantage  here  in  Leyte. 
The  advantage  is  a doubtful  one  at 
best.  Since  there  has  been  little  if  any 
instruction  given  in  the  past  because 
of  a shortage  of  priests  and  catechists 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  new 
methods.  There  is  no  real  source  of 
comparison. 

Other  factors  which  complicate  the 


situation  are  the  exploding  school 
population,  communication  and  trans- 
portation facilities  as  well  as  very 
scanty  material  available  in  the  local 
dialect. 

Until  recently  the  responsibility  for 
training  catechists  and  supervising  the 
instruction  of  school  children  rested 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  This  was  unfortunate  because 
most  of  us  had  other  commitments 
which  made  it  very  difficult  to  give 
proper  attention  to  this  important 
work.  Of  course  we  had  done  what- 
ever we  could  with  the  time  available 
and  had  organized  seminar  sessions 
under  the  direction  of  visiting  sisters 
for  all  the  catechists  in  our  area  but 
because  we  were  not  really  able  to 
follow  up  on  the  seminar  sessions  with 
regular  review  classes  much  of  what 
was  done  remained  superficial. 

It  was  really  with  the  coming  of  the 
sisters  from  Canada,  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries, that  this  pressing  problem  of 
Christian  instruction  has  been  chal- 
lenged with  a vengeance.  The  OLM 
Sisters,  while  still  adjusting  to  the 
mission  situation  here  in  Leyte,  have 
been  conducting  classes  twice  a week 
with  the  catechists  of  the  various 
parishes  and  following  up  their  in- 
struction with  more  concentrated  fare 
in  the  summer  seminars. 

The  purpose  of  these  classes  from 
the  very  beginning  has  been  to  instruct 
the  catechists  more  deeply  in  their 
faith  with  a view  to  presenting  what 
they  have  learned  to  their  own  pupils. 

Many  of  the  catechists  are  high 
school  graduates  who  have  shown 
some  very  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the 
course  as  well  as  a real  capacity  to 
absorb  the  spirit  of  it.  They  are  in- 
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Sister  Margaret  Walsh,  OLM, 
discusses  new  methods  in 
catechetical  instruction  with 
catechists  during  bi-weekly 
sessions. 


Mr.  Bernaldez  expounds  a point 
during  his  regular  class  at  the 
high  school. 


structed  in  class  management  and  con- 
trol in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
instruction  period. 

During  these  sessions  with  the 
sisters  the  catechists  are  able  to  discuss 
lesson  plans  and  teaching  methods 
with  a view  toward  making  the  ma- 
terial relevant  and  gearing  it  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  catechists  themselves  feel  that 
these  sessions  have  helped  them  to 
feel  more  at  ease  with  the  material  and 
also  to  grasp  their  own  sense  of  voca- 
tion. 

The  OLM  sisters  have  been  able  to 


make  regular  visits  to  the  classrooms 
to  observe  the  catechists  in  action  and 
to  provide  individual  help  and  en- 
couragement in  what  could  often  times 
prove  to  be  a thankless  job. 

The  catechists  teach  in  the  public 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
district.  Public  school  teachers  are 
prohibited  from  teaching  religion  in 
the  school  but  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment has  very  thoughtfully  provided 
time  each  day  for  religious  instruction. 
And  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
a timetable  is  drawn  up  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  public  school  officials. 
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Father  Pat  McHenry, 
SFM,  is  seen  here  with 
four  of  his  catechists 
(from  I.  to  r.)  Dadang, 
Villy,  Nunc  and  Liiik. 


Catechists  sitting  in  at 
the  summer  session 
conducted  by  the  OLM 
sisters. 


Of  course  conflicts  do  arise  but  for  the 
most  part  the  teachers  and  public 
school  officials  seem  very  anxious  to 
cooperate  in  this  most  important  work. 

There  is  even  less  problem  in  this 
regard  at  the  high  school  level  since 
almost  all  of  the  high  schools  are 
sponsored  by  the  Church. 

There  are  six  towns  in  this  area  of 
Southern  Leyte  that  have  been  en- 
trusted to  the  Scarboro  Fathers.  In 
this  same  area  we  have  about  sixty 
catechists.  These  catechists  are  divided 
according  to  population  and  area.  In 
Hinunangan  and  St.  Bernard,  the  two 


largest  towns,  there  are  fifteen  cate- 
chists while  in  Anahawan,  the  smallest 
town,  there  are  only  five  full  time 
catechists. 

There  are  a few  of  these  catechists 
that  I really  feel  you  should  know 
better: 

Mr.  Andres  (Ading)  Bemaldez  is  a 
married  man  with  four  children  who 
has  been  teaching  all  four  grades  at 
St.  Anthony’s  school  for  the  past  six 
years. 

Mrs.  Villoriza  (Villy)  Garcia,  our 
head  catechist,  who  teaches  grades  1- 
3 at  Anahawan  Central  School,  is  a 
specialist  with  the  younger  children. 

Miss  Pamfila  (Mimi)  Loquinte 
teaches  all  the  senior  grades  at  Ana- 
hawan and  she  has  three  years  experi- 
ence. 

Miss  Leona  (Liklik)  Onez  is  our 
mountain  girl  and  has  earned  the  title 
by  hiking  three  kilometers  to  teach  in 
two  schools  in  the  mountain  barrio. 

Miss  Genoveva  (Dadong)  Langit  is 
our  newest  catechist  but  by  no  means 
the  least.  Since  she  started  here  this 
fall  she  has  shown  her  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  by  cycling  four 
kilometers  to  teach  in  a barrio  school 
and  then  returning  in  the  afternoon  to 
help  out  at  Anahawan  Central. 

I think  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  catechists  in  our  area. 
They  are  dedicated  workers  and  they 
give  themselves  whole-heartedly  to 
this  demanding  task.  The  future  of 
Christianity  in  Leyte,  as  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  is  with  the  youth.  And  with 
this  in  mind  these  dedicated  lay  people 
are  working  now  to  make  Christianity 
flourish  by  building  up  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  We  hope  that  you  will  remem- 
ber them  in  your  prayers.  ■ 


j 
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MINUTE... 


Well  apparell’d  April  on  the  heel  of 
limping  winter  treads. 

* Romeo  and  Juliet  (I : ii) 

* * 

In  Mark’s  account  of  the  resurrection 
we  find  the  matter  of  fact  statement: 
“.  . . but  some  doubted.” 

This  sentence  was  included  as  a 
reminder  that  faith  requires  struggle. 
We  must  not  be  surprised  if  our  belief 
is  a constant  conquest  against  unbelief. 
* * * 

It  is  the  aim  of  missionaries  to  seek 
with  people  of  other  lands  a true 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  expressing 
in  life  and  word  what  they  have 

learned  through  Jesus  Christ. 

* * * 

The  evils  which  are  endured  with  pa- 
tience as  long  as  they  are  inevitable 
seem  intolerable  as  soon  as  a hope 
can  be  entertained  of  escaping  from 
them. 

* * * 

Our  western  lives  seem  to  native  cul- 

tures to  be  one  long  series  of  prepara- 
tions for  living.  But  the  favorite 


stance  of  the  literary  man  has  long 
been  to  “view  with  alarm”  or  to 
“point  with  pride”  while  scrupulously 
ignoring  what’s  going  on. 

* * * 

What  is  most  disastrous  for  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  as  can  be  feared,  in 
the  end  for  national  unity,  is  that 
while  part  of  the  people  live  in  afflu- 
ence — sometimes  a rather  vulgar 
affluence  of  satisfying  needs  created  by 
high  pressure  advertising  in  conflict 
with  the  inherited  Puritan  ideals  of 
high  thinking  and  prudent  living  — a 
large  though  mostly  silent  minority 
enjoys  neither  security  nor  a decent 
standard  of  living. 

Gunnar  Myrdal 

* * * 

We  know  what  we  have  to  do.  We 
have  to  amuse  and  there  we  have 
done  well;  to  inform  and  there  we 
make  steady  progress;  to  instruct  and 
there  we  have  a long  way  to  go;  to 
inspire  — and  there  is  the  longest 
untravelled  way  of  all. 

Eric  Sevareid, 

Presentation  of  TV  Awards. 


The  language  may  be  different  but 
the  meaning  is  the  same: 

In  the  Dominican  Republic — FELICES 
PASCUAS  DE  FLORIDA 
In  Leyte,  P.l. — MALIPAYONG  PASKO 
SA  PAGKABANHOW 

In  Brazil— FELIZ  PASCOA 
In  Japan— GOFUKKATSU  O-MEDETO 
GOZAIMASU 

HAPPY  EASTER  . . . 
to  all  our  friends  and  benefactors. 
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“Cister,  pray  for  us,  I feel  danger  in 
^ the  air  and  soon  arrows  may  fly.” 
These  were  Father  Calleri’s  last  words, 
via  ham  radio  to  a sister  who  had 
helped  him  prepare  the  expedition. 
And  indeed  the  arrows  flew  and  seven 
men  and  two  women  fell  to  the  jungle 
floor,  the  victims  of  the  Atroari’s  ire. 
In  this  era  of  electronic  brains  and 
trips  to  the  moon  we  here  in  the 
Amazon  live  in  the  flesh  what  most 
people  view  in  Western  movies  that 
seem  as  remote  from  their  lives  as 
Marie  Antoinette’s  dramatic  exit.  Paul 
da  Silva,  a professional  jungle  guide  is 


Father  Mike  O’Kane,  SFM,  regional  superior 
of  Brazil  Mission,  holds  up  the  peace 
banner  of  the  Calleri  Expedition  (a  red 
circle  on  a white  background)  while  his 
companion  exhibits  the  bow  and  arrows  of 
the  Atroaris  Indian. 


(Part  2) 


the  only  survivor  of  the  expedition. 

On  October  14,  the  group  left 
Manaus  and  headed  for  Sao  Gabriel 
where  they  began  the  difficult  journey 
up  the  Sao  Antonio  river.  On  October 
22,  Fr.  Calleri  established  the  first 
contact  with  Manaus:  “We  are  camped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atroari’s.  Calleri.” 
On  the  28th:  “All  is  quiet  in  the 
jungle.  We  travelled  38  km.  until  we 
reached  a clearing.  Finally  our  out- 
board motor  gave  out.  We  camped  in 
the  bush.” 

Many  who  have  hunted  in  this  area 
say  it  is  an  inferno.  Few  can  imagine 
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what  the  savage  tropical  forest  is 
really  like.  The  humidity  is  always  high 
and  the  mosquitoes  are  legion.  Despite 
this  John  sent  this  rather  cheerful 
message  on  the  25th:  “Atroari  river. 
Today  our  heavy  radio  equipment  is 
on  the  move.  But  the  strong  desire  to 
go  on  permitted  us  to  travel  a good 
distance  despite  the  extra  weight.  We 
are  camped  less  than  a mile  from  the 
first  Atroari  maloca  (hut).”  Via  ham 
radio  Manaus  learned  of  the  first  con- 
tact with  the  villagers  but  no  motive 
was  ever  given  as  to  why  the  Indians 
eventually  attacked.  “We  are  camped 
in  the  first  maloca.  It  hasn’t  been  easy. 
The  Indians  suddenly  appeared  shy 
and  reserved.  They  offered  us  bananas 
and  Indian  bread.  They  did  not  invite 
us  into  the  hut.  They  helped  us  build 
a hut  during  the  day.  All  the  Atroari’s 
were  wet  with  sweat.  At  dusk  we  gave 
them  presents.  We  were  thus  able  to 
enter  the  village.  We  counted  over  one 


hundred  hammocks.  May  God  help 
us.” 

This  message  was  received  in  Man- 
aus on  October  26th.  The  jungle  guide, 
Paul,  later  confirmed  the  friendliness  of 
this  first  encounter.  He  told  how  the 
Indians  appeared  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  offered  them  bananas  and  how 
they  waved  them  on  to  the  village.  The 
cacique  (chief)  embraced  Father 
Calleri  and  offered  him  a banana  in  a 
dish.  Gifts  were  exchanged  and  from 
this  friendly  greeting  all  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  mission  was  off  to  a 
tremendous  start.  For  two  days  every- 
thing continued  on  a very  cordial  basis 
and  Calleri  began  to  speak  of  going  on 
to  the  next  village.  Suddenly  on  the 
third  day  the  Indians  began  to  show 
signs  of  discontent.  Father  John  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  original  camp. 
On  the  way  back  the  Indians  who 
knew  the  way  perfectly,  pretended  to 
get  lost.  Then  they  began  to  grit  their 


The  Brazilian  Airforce  took  part  in  the  attempted  rescue  of  the  Calleri  Peace  Mission. 
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teeth  and  slap  their  thighs.  Calleri  im- 
mediately recognized  that  these  were 
signs  of  aggression.  Eventually  they 
reached  the  camp  but  the  Atroari’s  did 
not  accept  the  invitation  to  eat  with  the 
expeditioners.  The  woodsman  Paul  says 
that  this  is  where  he  decided  to  flee 
and  waited  till  dark  before  abandoning 
the  group.  Travelling  through  the  dense 
jungle  and  floating  on  logs  at  night  he 
finally  reached  Manaus  on  November 
14th. 

By  November  4th,  the  Brazilian  Air 
Force  was  mobilizing  its  rescue  equip- 
ment to  search  for  the  expedition.  After 
almost  a month  of  searching,  the  bones 
of  the  unfortunate  expeditioners  were 
discovered  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
They  were  identified  by  their  teeth  and 
articles  of  clothing.  I had  the  very  sad 
experience  of  seeing  the  remains  when 
they  arrived  in  Manaus.  All  had  been 
hit  on  the  head  and  that  blow  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause 
death.  To  make  doubly  sure  they  were 
shot  in  the  back  with  bow  and  arrow. 

It  would  seem  that  the  following  may 
be  what  happened:  The  Indians  left, 
giving  the  impression  they  were  re- 
turning to  their  maloca.  At  dawn  when 
the  expeditioners  were  asleep  in  their 
hammocks,  the  Indians  crept  up  and 
shot  them  through  the  back.  They  were 
then  dragged  from  the  hut,  bound 
with  thongs  and  when  the  prescribed 
rites  had  been  completed  they  were 
given  the  coup  de  grace  on  the  head. 
The  bodies  were  then  taken  to  the 
river  bank  where  the  animals  of  the 
forest  and  the  elements  completed  the 
macabre  ritual. 

Perhaps  a type  of  “Warren  Report” 
will  eventually  be  published.  Some 
will  accept  it  without  question  but 


A typical  brave  of  the  Atroaris  Indian  tribe. 


there  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions at  this  stage  to  discount  the  possi- 
bility of  treachery.  Many  had  reason 
to  want  the  expedition  to  fail  — be 
that  as  it  may,  the  facts  of  the  massacre 
are  to  this  day  shrouded  in  mystery. 

What  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
is  the  fact  of  John  Calleri’s  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  Indians.  In  the  funeral 
eulogy  in  the  Cathedral  in  Manaus,  the 
Archbishop  summed  it  all  up  when  he 
said:  “There  is  no  greater  love  than  to 
give  one’s  life  for  one’s  friends.”  And 
ironically  those  he  called  “friend”  saw 
fit  to  cruelly  put  him  to  death. 
Epilogue: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  once  said: 
“History  has  thrust  me  into  this  posi- 
tion. It  would  be  immoral  and  a sign 
of  ingratitude  if  I did  not  face  my  moral 
responsibility  to  do  what  I can  in  this 
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struggle.”  Something  like  this  type  of 
thinking  went  in  in  John  Calleri’s  mind 
during  those  days  when  he  pondered 
about  accepting  the  awesome  challenge 
of  trying  to  pacify  the  Atroari  Indians. 
Finally  he  accepted  and  with  all  gen- 
erosity paid  the  full  price  of  his  con- 
victions. 

When  the  news  broke  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  missing  I heard  such  com- 
ments as:  “It  was  a waste  of  good  men 
and  money.”  “Only  the  army  can  solve 
the  Indian  problem.”  “Those  animals!” 
In  a moment  of  anguish,  years  of  the 
white  man’s  injustice  toward  the  Indian 
were  forgotten.  And  yet  John  Calleri 
had  not  forgotten  and  seeing  the  risk 
involved  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
Atroari’s. 

And  so  in  a day  when  much  is 
spoken  and  written  about  “integration 
of  peoples,”  “commitment,”  “personal 
dedication,”  this  young  man  stood  up 
and  was  counted.  Perhaps  then,  Father 
John  was  raised  up  in  our  midst  as  a 
sign  — a sign  that  the  time  has  come 
to  “be”,  a reminder  that  talk  is  cheap 
and  what  really  counts  is  the  way  we 
live. 

Calleri  goes  down  in  history,  into  the 
long  line  of  fallen  heroes  — Martin 
Luther  King,  Bobby  Kennedy,  John 
XXIII.  Indeed  the  consolation  in  the 
grief  of  his  aged  widowed  mother  must 
be  in  knowing  that  her  son  suffered  the 
fate  of  heroes  but  by  his  death  the 
example  of  love  and  trust  he  gave  us 
can  help  free  us  of  the  violence  and 
tragedy  that  hate  produces.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1968  the  expeditioners  were  laid 
to  rest  in  a common  grave.  They  had 
fallen  In  a common  effort  for  peace; 
they  now  rest  together  until  He 
comes.  ■ 


GRIMM’S 
MONEY  TALE 

(A  SOPPING  FABLE  OF 
RISING  COSTS) 

/^\nce  upon  a time  there  was  a funny 
^ little  man  who  was  somehow 
able  to  change  one  dollar  bills  into 
two  dollar  bills. 

The  funny  little  man’s  name  was 
Rumpelstiltskin.  Unfortunately  for 
Rumpelstiltskin  the  police  didn’t  seem 
to  think  he  was  all  that  funny. 

Rumpelstiltskin  had  some  far 
fetched  story  about  spinning  straw  into 
gold  but  when  the  men  in  blue  seized 
the  engraving  plates  in  his  basement 
the  only  straw  in  evidence  was  a bit 
of  excelsior  sticking  to  the  printing 
press. 

Rumpelstiltskin  was  standing  knee- 
deep  in  two  dollar  bills  when  the 
whistle  blew. 

The  authorities  were  very  much 
tempted  to  make  him  Finance  Minis- 
ter of  Canada. 

Rumpelstiltskin  seemed  to  have  the 
answer  for  Scarboro  Missions  too. 

Scar  boro  Missions  magazine  has 
been  going  out  to  our  benefactors  for 
a dollar  a year.  But  recently  soaring 
postage  rates  have  forced  us  into  the 
regrettable  position  of  raising  the 
yearly  subscription  rate  from  one 
dollar  to  two  dollars  a year. 

Rumpelstiltskin  is  presently  spin- 
ning rocks  into  gravel  with  the  aid  of 
a sledge  hammer  at  a local  house  of 
correction. 

We  hope  you’ll  try  to  understand 
our  present  position  and  bear  with  us 
in  this  Grim  Money  Tale. 
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uyana  is  a land  of  many  races  and 
^ so  it  is  natural  that  during  the 
course  of  the  year  there  will  be  many 
celebrations. 

One  such  celebration  in  Guyana  is 
the  Hindu  feast  of  Phagwah  in  March. 
At  this  time  more  than  a hundred 
Holikas  are  burned  amidst  much  sing- 
ing, chanting,  clanging  of  cymbals 
and  beating  of  drums  by  the  Hindus. 

The  beginning  of  Holika  originated 
with  the  story  of  the  brave  and  heroic 
Prince  Prahalad  who  defied  his  father’s 
command  and  struggled  for  righteous- 
ness and  justice. 

Holika  was  the  name  of  King  Kash- 
yapu’s  sister  who  because  of  a boon 
was  made  immune  to  the  effects  of.  fire. 
So  the  king  ordered  that  his  rebellious 
son  Phahalad  be  placed  on  her  lap  on 
a pyre  of  wood  so  that  Prahalad  might 
be  burned  to  death. 


But  according  to  the  legend  the 
little  boy  miraculously  escaped  unhurt 
and  Holika  was  burnt  to  ashes. 

The  burning  of  Holika  is  done  an- 
nually on  the  eve  of  Phagwah  and 
symbolizes  the  destruction  of  evil;  for 
Holika  was  held  in  ancient  times  to  be 
very  cruel  and  evil  to  allow  herself  to 
be  used  in  this  way  for  the  destruction 
of  an  innocent  devotee  of  God. 

The  burning  of  Holika  therefore 
offers  an  opportunity  to  bum  hate, 
greed,  passions,  ill  will  and  to  prepare 
immediately  after  the  ceremonial 
burning  to  welcome  the  colourful 
season  of  Holi  (Phagwah)  with  love, 
affection  and  good  will. 

During  the  course  of  the  celebration 
a liquid  pink  dye  is  sprinkled  over 
everyone  along  the  way.  It  would 
seem  to  have  some  connection  with 
blood  and  possibly  represents  life.  ■ 


Many  of  the  Guyanese  are  of  East  Indian 
ancestry  and  have  introduced  many  Indian 
customs  into  that  country. 
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PICK  A GOD!  . . . ANY  GOD! 


People  who  can’t  pray  haven’t  ridden  choppy 
waves  in  a sailboat. 


One  time  I was  standing  on  the 
stelling  at  Springlands  and  the 
Corentyne  river  was  acting  its  worst. 
It  is  a treacherous  river  at  the  best  of 
times,  but  when  it  acts  up,  it  is  a 
frightening  sight  to  see.  Let  it  be  noted 
here  that  I am  no  sailor  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  and  perhaps  that 
is  why  it  always  seemed  irritated  to  me. 

A group  of  fishermen  were  standing 
around  talking  and  one  of  them  told 


a story  about  two  men  who  were  fish- 
ing on  the  river  one  day.  The  river  got 
very  rough  and  the  sail  of  their  boat 
blew  away  so  they  were  drifting  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  the  waves.  One 
of  them  was  a Muslim  and  the  other 
man  a Hindu.  They  decided  the  only 
recourse  left  was  prayer.  The  Muslim 
said  his  God,  “Mohammed”  would 
save  them  and  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
haust all  the  pleas  and  appeals  that 
he  knew.  Nothing  happened.  Then  the 
Hindu  said  he  would  give  his  God, 
“Ram”  a try  and  see  what  Ram  would 
do  for  them.  He  had  the  same  luck 
as  the  Muslim.  No  relief! 

Finally  the  Muslim  said:  “Man  ah 
wish  awee  bin  a know  da  Christian 
God.  Maybe  he  would  able  fee  help 
awee.” 

The  Hindu  said:  “Man,  ah  does 
hear  dem  Roman  people  how  dey  does 
pray  an  born  candle.  An  me  tink  e god 
nem  Chrise.” 

Then  the  Muslim  asked  him:  “Yuh 
does  know  any  prayer  fuh  He?” 

“Yas  man,”  answered  the  Hindu, 
“Ah  weary  hear  dem  pray.” 

“Well  ax  he  nuh?”  persisted  the 
Muslim. 

So  the  Hindu  explained  that  you 
had  to  get  down  on  your  knees  and 
fold  your  hands  and  bow  your  head. 
Finally,  they  were  positioned  in  the 
rocking  boat,  and  the  Hindu  started 
his  prayer:  “O  Chrise,  you  is  God  of 
da  Christians  an  me  bin  a Hindu.  But 
jus  now  ah  go  come  Catholic  eef  me 
bin  a git  ashore  safe.  An  Chrise,  if  we 
no  git  drung,  an  if  awee  bin  a reach 
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safe,  man,  ah  gun  buy  you  a candle 
as  big  like  dat  mast  an  burn  um.” 

The  Muslim  thought  this  was  just 
a little  bit  too  much  so  he  said:  “Ow, 
man,  where  ta  hell  ya  go  fine  a candle 
big  like  dah  mast?” 


But  the  Hindu  said:  “Shhhh!  . . . 
Man,  me  only  go  fool  um  til  we  git 
safe  ashore!” 

Never  did  find  out  of  they  made 
it!  ■ 

Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM 


Bishop  Guilly’s  visit  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the  people  and  their  problems. 

Bishop  Guilly’s  Visit  to  New  Amsterdam 


e “live-in”  visitation  of  Bishop 
Guilly  to  New  Amsterdam  began 
on  a Saturday,  at  noon.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  parishioners  and  an  honour 
guard  of  scouts,  guides  and  brownies. 
This  was  the  start  of  a visitation  by  a 
bishop  such  as  this  parish  or  perhaps 
any  other  has  not  previously  enjoyed. 

His  Lordship’s  itinerary  was  planned 
by  the  parish  advisory  council.  Among 
twenty  engagements  kept  by  Bishop 
Guilly  during  the  four  days  were  visits 
to  all  the  rural  Mass-catechism  centers, 
meetings  with  the  parish  council,  the 


Carmelite  Sisters,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Blessed  Sacrament  Guild,  Youth  Club, 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
the  tours  of  the  parish  schools,  the 
mental  and  public  hospitals,  and  the 
prison.  He  visited  the  sick  of  the 
parish,  many  of  whom  were  also 
carried  to  his  Mass  for  the  sick.  His 
Lordship  confirmed  twenty-five  adults 
at  the  Sunday  morning  Mass.  He  par- 
ticipated in  two  Bible  services  con- 
ducted by  parish  societies. 

The  rural  visits  were  highlights.  At 
each  center  His  Lordship  was  gar- 
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Around 

the 

Shack 


Bishop  Lester  Guilly,  S.J. 

landed  with  flowers  and  welcomed  with 
folk  hymns;  he  even  enjoyed  the  coco- 
nut water  offered  to  him  by  the  people 
of  No.  19  Corentyne. 

The  people  of  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion demonstrated  their  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  what  His  Lordship  had  given 
us  by  turning  out  at  the  stelling  to  say 
goodbye.  It  must  have  been  a strenu- 
ous four  days  for  Bishop  Guilly  but  it 
is  hoped  enjoyable  also.  His  obvious 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  parish,  his 
desire  to  meet  everyone,  his  readiness 
to  praise  parishioners  for  past  accom- 
plishments and  to  point  out  weak 
points,  and  just  his  being  here  among 
his  people  have  created  a stronger  and 
more  living  bond  of  unity  between  the 
parish  and  their  spiritual  leader.  ■ 

Edward  Morris,  SFM 


rT*h e other  day  I was  chatting  with  a 
ham  in  a distant  country,  a “Dog 
X-ray”  or  DX  call  (distant  x-mission, 
distant  transmission).  When  I finished, 
a ham  called  me  from  yet  another 
country,  and  asked  me  to  kindly  phone 
his  friend  in  this  city,  telling  him  that 
he  was  hoping  to  hear  from  him,  on 
such  and  such  a frequency.  I phoned, 
gave  the  message,  and  in  a few  minutes, 
left  them  chatting  away  across  a thou- 
sand miles  of  space,  as  if  they  were  in 
the  same  room. 

The  modern  media  of  communica- 
tion are  certainly  wonderful,  they  can 
accomplish  so  much  more  than  in  the 
“olden  days”  — so  easily,  so  quickly  so 
efficiently. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  communications 
that  we  ride  the  smooth  jet  track,  where 
our  fathers  before  us  broke  the  rocky 
and  tangled  trail,  on  foot.  To  make  a 
map  today,  one  needs  but  to  take  a 
camera  up  in  a plane,  and  snap  an 
area.  These  snaps  are  then  enlarged  in 
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the  darkroom  till  one  inch  on  the  pic- 
ture equals  exactly  so  many  feet,  and, 
fitting  the  pictures  together,  presto!  We 
have  a very  good  map,  with  an  infinity 
of  detail. 

Formerly,  the  surveyors  line  and 
transit,  the  chain,  the  woodman’s  axe, 
the  sailor’s  oar,  the  draughtman’s  pencil 
all  worked  for  ages  to  produce  what 
now  can  be  done  in  an  afternoon, 
leaving  time  for  a few  other  duties! 

In  building  too,  the  pre-dressed  cut 
to  size,  standard  measure,  factory 
formed,  ready  mixed  components  have 
replaced  the  string  on  the  length  of  the 
log  and  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  man 
with  the  good  broadaxe  and  adz,  who 
would  square  it  into  timber,  to  be  held 
in  place  with  mortise  and  tenon  joints, 
secured  with  a wooden  pin. 

In  every  line  of  life  almost,  we  see 
how  easy  and  full  a life  we  live  — the 
gift  to  us  of  our  fathers,  who  did  things 
the  hard  way,  that  we,  their  children, 
might  have  “a  better  life”. 


In  any  country,  town  or  hamlet 
where  this  effort  by  the  fathers  is  made 
the  people  advance;  and  where  home 
life  is  non-existent,  and  fathers  do  not 
fulfil  their  responsibilities  to  their  chil- 
dren with  love,  intelligence  and  work, 
their  children  live  an  improverished 
life. 

John  Ruskin  penned  a beautiful 
thought,  which  is  printed  in  various  of 
Audel’s  Building  guides : 

“When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we 
build  forever.  Let  it  not  be  for  pres- 
ent delight  nor  for  present  use  alone. 
Let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descend- 
ants will  thank  us  for;  and  let  us 
think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that 
a t me  is  to  come  when  those  stones 
will  be  held  sacred  because  our 
hands  have  touched  them,  and  that 
men  will  say,  as  they  look  upon  the 
labour  and  wrought  substance  of 
them.  “See!  This  our  father  did  for 
us.” 

We  tip  our  hats  with  reverence  to 
the  men  of  old,  our  fathers,  when  we 
consider  that  the  seas  we  cross  in  a 
few  hours  today  were  explored  and 
mapped,  not  by  jets,  but  by  sail,  the 
hard  way;  the  facilities  we  enjoy,  the 
civilization  we  have,  were  built  for  us 
by  the  hearts,  heads  and  hands  of  our 
fathers.  Even  the  Faith  we  have,  we 
brought  to  our  peoples  by  missionaries 
who  lived  and  worked  the  hard  way. 

It  makes  one  ask  himself,  as  we  talk 
to  people  in  Argentina,  Spain  or  Poland 
at  the  flick  of  a thumb  switch  — were 
they  more  men  than  we  are,  who  took 
so  little  for  themselves  in  their  own 
lives,  and  gave  their  sons  so  much? 

Hope  to  cuagn, 

73  x 76, 

Rod  HI8XPM  (VE3GSR) 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRiGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


TOWARDS  AN  INTEGRATED  WORLD 

A brief  glance  at  our  daily  newspaper  is  enough  to  make  us  realize  that  men 
^ ^ are  making  very  rapid  strides  in  every  field  of  knowledge. 

For  example,  in  geology  until  recently,  it  was  impossible  to  really  know  the 
truth  about  much  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Why?  Because  75%  of  that  crust  is  under 
water  in  the  seas  and  the  oceans,  and  about  72%  of  the  land  areas  have  their 
bedrock  covered  with  sand,  silt  and  mud  debris.  This  covering  is  sometimes 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  making  it  impossible  for  the  geologist  to  map  the  rock 
formations  which  unlock  the  secrets  of  minerals,  ore  bodies,  and  oils. 

But  thanks  to  physics  and  acoustics,  an  integrated  approach  is  being  made  to 
the  secrets  which  these  rocks  hold.  Almost  all  the  more  valuable  minerals  are 
found  in  rocks.  No  longer  can  the  lone  prospector  hope  to  discover  new  ore 
bodies  with  his  trusty  hammer.  It  has  to  be  a united  effort  with  teams  of  scien- 
tists pooling  their  knowledge  and  skills.  This  brings  up  the  obvious  question: 
“What  about  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation  in  other  fields? 

If  Mother  Earth,  thanks  to  the  findings  of  geology  and  other  sciences,  is  able 
to  nourish  every  man  in  freedom  for  another  century  or  two,  there  must  also  be 
a willingness  on  the  part  of  nations  to  integrate  their  resources  so  that  this  will 
be  possible.  No  one  nation  has  a monopoly  on  any  of  the  mineral  resources 
needed  for  the  good  life. 

We  may  see  closer  bonds  uniting  the  nations  of  the  world,  not  from  love,  but 
from  necessity.  It  would  be  better  if  the  motive  were  concern  for  the  under- 
privileged. Our  missionaries  right  now  are  preaching  this  idea,  by  giving  hungry 
people  hope.  If  you  would  like  to  join  them,  why  not  drop  us  a line.?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro ’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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Donald  Macdonald,  SF 


Each  station  on  the  Loop  Line  has  its 


own  distinctive  fragrance. 


“City  isn’t  that  a pure  white  cloth- 
^ wrapped  mummy  sitting  across  the 
aisle?  I can’t  tell  whether  it’s  a man  or 
woman  because  there’s  a large  wicker 
basket  on  its  head.” 

I don’t  think  you’ll  see  anything  like 
this  on  any  Canadian  bus  or  train  but 
it’s  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  on  the 
Osaka  Loop  Line. 

And  the  mummy? 

It’s  a pilgrim  man  or  woman  on  the 
way  to  or  just  returning  from  a thirty- 
mile  hike  to  a mountain  shrine. 

For  sheer  sensory  activity  nothing 
equals  or  in  any  way  comes  close  to 
the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  associated 
with  life  in  locomation  around  Osaka. 
On  any  day  of  the  week  and  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  the  pungent  vitality  of 
a million  commuters  is  a bountiful 
feast  for  the  famished  eyes,  ears  and 
nose  as  you  are  whisked  over  the  rails 
on  the  circular  steel  known  as  the  Loop 
Line. 


Each  individual  station  along  the 
route  has  its  own  peculiar  odor  and 
flavour. 

Bentencho  has  its  iron  filings  and 
relentless  smog.  At  Taisho  the  taste 
buds  are  assaulted  by  fresh  raw  fish  and 
smog.  Tennoji  introduces  the  unforget- 
table mixture  of  unwashed  bodies,  glue 
and  hides.  And  at  the  central  station  of 
Osaka  you  find  yourself  enveloped  in 
the  sweet-sour  smell  of  roasted  sugar, 
chestnuts,  oils  and  fresh  newsprint. 

For  the  daily  commuter  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  nasal  nuances  and  the 
mordant  medley  every  station  has  its 
own  distinctive  fragrance.  Indeed  the 
man  with  an  educated  nose  can  doze 
off  the  minute  he  boards  the  Loop  Line 
and  be  sure  of  waking  up  for  his  stop. 
In  many  cases  he  will  not  have  to  even 
blink  his  eyes  to  know  with  certainty 
that  he  has  arrived. 

In  our  technological  age  this  rare 
quality  found  in  the  experienced  com- 
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muter  might  be  termed  a sub-consci- 
ous nostril-based-alarm-system.  No. 
matter  what  you  call  it,  it  has  made 
radar  obsolete. 

That  young  man  dressed  in  a tuxedo, 
complete  with  pearl  stick  pin  and  cuff 
links,  might  appear  a trifle  more  ele- 
gant if  he  had  not  kicked  off  the 
wooden  clogs  to  wriggle  the  toes  of  his 
broad  bare  feet  dangling  beneath  the 
exquisite  suit. 

Seated  right  there  in  front  of  us  is  a 
fragile  little  old  lady.  Did  I say  fragile? 
Don’t  you  believe  it.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion  and  it  will  be  yours  if  you 
tangle  with  her  that  judo  is  nothing 
more  than  a refinement  of  the  rough 
art  of  obtaining  a seat  on  the  Loop 
Line.  To  qualify  for  the  big  prize  of 
seat  snaffling  on  this  train,  expertise  in 
the  use  of  the  elbow,  knee,  fist  and 
body  weight  to  outflank,  outwit  and 
outmanoever  your  opponent  (affec- 
tionately known  as  a travelling  com- 
panion) is  only  basic  equipment.  You 
will  learn  (much  to  your  dismay),  if 
you -progress  through  the  different  de- 
grees of  seat  snatching  mayhem,  that  it 
is  really  a subtle  feminine  art  rivalling 
in  discipline  even  the  famed  Tea  Cere- 
money.  No  mere  male  could  ever  really 
hope  to  compete.  A foreign  male  need 
not  apply. 

Those  train  doors  are  sliding  open 
again.  This  time  a parliament  of  uni- 
formed high  school  students  gravely 
enter.  Right  on  their  heels  and  pushing 
the  boys  far  into  the  interior  of  the  car 
come  the  girls  chattering  and  giggling. 
The  car  seems  to  have  suddenly  ‘come 
alive.’  Eyes  sparkle  and  dance  all 
over  the  once  sombre  coach.  Pig- 
tails swing  this  way  and  that  and  for 
the  space  of  a few  moments  ride  every- 


one is  young  again. 

A woman  who  looks  sixty  and  who 
is  probably  forty-five  by  the  calendar 
swings  aboard  with  an  absurdly  large 
crate  on  her  bent  back.  As  she  swings 
the  heavy  crate  in  search  of  a landing 
strip  sharp  painful  blows  glance  off 
business  men,  construction  workers 
and  any  obstacle  in  her  path.  Anyone 
experienced  in  Loop  Line  lunging 
knowns  that  that  little  old  lady  is  the 
plunging  fullback  and  unless  you  want 
to  be  completely  disabled  you’ll  give 
her  a lot  of  room  when  she  goes  into 
her  rotary  motion. 

She  is  dressed  in  a blue  padded 
jacket  and  pantaloons  and  she  is  as 
tough  as  steel.  Years  of  hard,  back- 
breaking labour  have  toughened  every 
fibre. 

At  the  door  stands  a man  who  seems 
in  some  way  different.  He  has  no  ears. 
He  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  casualties  of 
wartime  bombing. 

Out  in  the  corridor  stand  two  long- 
haired youths  in  Teddy  suits.  It  is  little 
likely  that  either  of  them  have  ever 
seen  a horse  but  both  swagger,  swivel 
and  sway  like  something  straight  out 
of  Marlborough  country. 

As  our  train  whizzes  by  Osaka  castle, 
ancient  fortress  of  Hideyoshl  Toyotomi 
once  lord  of  Osaka  fife  in  feudal  days, 
I cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the 
Osaka  he  knew  400  years  ago  em- 
braced such  a gaudy,  dappled  mixture 
of  humanity.  Maybe  it  did. 

Can  you  smell  it  now?  That’s  it. 
Iron  filings  and  smog.  We’re  home  at 
Bentencho  Station.  And  now  a push,  a 
shove,  a blow  and  a jump.  We  made  it. 
Well  almost.  But  the  train  goes  on  . . . 
round  and  round  on  its  never  ending 
journey  of  the  senses.  ■ 
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Father  John  Keeler,  SFM,  of  Toronto, 

Ontario,  was  ordained  for  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1949. 

Father  served  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public from  1949  until  recalled  to 
Canada  in  1960  to  become  Spiritual 
Director  and  Bursar  of  the  Society’s 
Novitiate  in  St.  Marys,  Ontario.  Since 
the  closing  of  the  Novitiate  in  1966, 

Father  Keeler  has  been  attached  to  the 
Society’s  Public  Relations  Department. 

I Remember 

T remember  the  days  when  Raphael  Trujillo  ruled  the  Dominican 

Republic  as  though  it  were  his  own  private  estate.  Well,  why  not  — 
it  was. 

With  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands,  Trujillo  was  a man  of 
many  moods  and  whims.  At  the  time,  I recall,  he  was  more  than  a little 
enthusiastic  about  promoting  the  retreat  movement  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  officials  of  his  party,  and 
even  local  town  dignitaries,  willing  or  otherwise,  were  signing  up  to 
make  a retreat.  There  was  not  much  choice.  And  it  might  even  do  them 
some  good. 

At  the  height  of  his  ‘retreat  fever’  Trujillo  had  supplied  the  funds  to 
build  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Manresa  Retreat  House  located  just  outside  the 
capital  (then  Ciudad  Trujillo) . This  impressive  retreat  center  bordered 
the  Scarboro  Fathers’  headquarters  in  Haina,  and  the  whole  compound 
commanded  a magnificent  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Haina  River  and  the 
Caribbean. 

In  former  days  the  area  was  thought  to  be  infested  with  malaria  but 
in  recent  years  no  one  had  been  known  to  complain  of  the  mosquitoes. 
No  one  that  is  except  Radhames  Trujillo,  the  twelve-year-old  son  of  the 
dictator,  who  had  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army  since  he  was  ten. 

Radhames  had  been  making  a retreat  at  Manresa  and  somehow 
during  those  few  days  a foolhardy  mosquito  forgot  his  place  and  bit  him 
on  the  leg. 

The  very  next  day  Trujillo  sent  crop  dusting  planes  to  spray  the 
whole  township.  You  can’t  be  too  careful.  M 

John  Keeler,  SFM 
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Does  the  Word,  Sack,  Mean  Anything  to  You? 


DROP  A PENNY  IN  THE  SACK 


MISSION 

SACK 


FROM  CANADA 


#f*V  rm  tut  titw 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 


ATTILA 


PILGRIM 

“IT  AINT  MY  BAG. 


FALSTAFF 

“IT’S  THE  ONLY  REAL 
DRINK  THERE  IS.” 


< \ ^ 

“HAPPINESS  IS  SACKING  W* 
THE  WHOLE  WORLD.”  N T 


OLIVE  OIL 

“IT’S  THE  ONLY 
STYLE  I EVER  LIKED.” 


WE  TOOK  A HUGE  SACK  AND  CUT  IT  UP  INTO  LITTLE  SACKS.  IF  EVERYBODY  IN  CANADA 
DROPPED  SOMETHING  IN  THE  SACK,  WE’D  SOON  HAVE  ENOUGH  TO  BUY  PLENTY  OF 
FOOD,  CLOTHING  AND  MEDICINE  FOR  THE  POOR  PEOPLE  IN  GUYANA,  PHILIPPINES. 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  WEST  INDIES  AND  BRAZIL. 

IF  THIS  SACK  WERE  DISPLAYED  IN  A GROCERY  STORE  OR  A LAUNDROMAT  IN  YOUR 
COMMUNITY  IT  MIGHT  ADD  UP  TO  FIVE  OR  TEN  DOLLARS.  PUT  ALL  THESE  SACKS 
TOGETHER  AND  THEY  COULD  EASILY  MEAN  A BIG  BAG  OF  FOOD  AND  CLOTHING  THAT 
WILL  SURELY  PRODUCE  HAPPINESS  FOR  SOME  OF  THE  WORLD’S  POOR. 


MAY 


missions 

oro 


: 1969 


BRIDGING  THE  G AP  ...  Letters 


The  question  has  been  with  me  ever  since  a Saturday  morning,  last  summer,  when  I watched 
young  people  and  old  people)  publicly  offer  themselves  to  the  service  of  humanity.  There 
were  two  such  offerings  that  day.  Very  early,  in  Union  Station,  I was  part  of  the  large  crowd 
of  parents,  well-wishers,  bidding  bon  voyage  to  the  hundreds  of  Canadians  leaving  for  the 
Caribbean  area  as  volunteers  with  CUSO  (Canada  University  Services  Overseas).  Later,  I 
attended  ordination  services  for  John  Lynch  and  Terry  O’Sullivan.  The  reason  the  question  has 
stayed  with  me,  has  haunted  me,  is  this:  Why  were  the  two  groups  separated?  Why,  when  a 
great  portion  of  the  volunteer  group  were  Roman  Catholic,  were  they  not  part  of  the  missionary 
work  of  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions?  Why  did  they  find  onl^  in  the  secular  society  the  clear 
vision  of  the  needs  of  the  Anawim,  the  poor  of  God? 

As  is  usual,  in  this  time  of  the  dissenting  generation,  the  rebellious  generation,  the 
staying-with-it  generation,  I thought  on  the  ways  of  Christ.  His  seminarians,  the  Apostles, 
walked  through  the  land,  with  He,  their  Teacher.  He  taught  them  from  first  hand  experience 
and  we,  the  laity,  walked  with  Him,  as  the  scripture  says,  “ministering  to  Him  and  to  the 
sick,  the  weak,  the  lame.”  Then,  closer  to  us  in  time,  the  thought  of  the  first  missionaries 
to  this  country,  who  did  not  come  alone,  but  who  came  with  laymen,  seminarians,  to  work 
in  this  mission  field.  To  work  together;  to  die  together. 

Why,  now,  this  separation? 

A Catholic  loves  the  ceremonies  of  our  Faith.  It  was  a thrilling  moment  at  St.  Anselm’s  as 
we  watched  the  slow  dignified  procession  of  the  clergy  to  the  altar  of  God.  One  was  caught 
with  wonder  at  the  enigmatic,  musing  smile  of  John  Lynch;  the  serious  purposeful  mien  of 
Terry  O’Sullivan.  Then  the  shock  of  the  long  emptiness  behind  them.  Again,  the  question:  “Is 
there  really  a vocation  shortage;  are  our  mission  societies  in  distress;  is  our  faith,  our  direc- 
tive, “go  into  the  whole  world”  meaningless?”  As  Father  O’Sullivan  suggests,  are  we  too 
engrossed  in  the  numbers  game,  are  our  people  unwilling  to  give  themselves? 

I know  better.  The  parents  of  John  and  Terry  know  better.  But  do  all  accept  the  difference 
of  the  giving? 

The  family  of  God  is  a dual  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of  the  sacrificial  life;  the  priest- 
hood of  the  creative  lifd.  Religious  and  laity  together  bringing  about  the  Parousia.  The  sacri- 
ficial way  (the  agape)  is  the  lifetime  commitment  of  love,  and  here,  one  understands  a little 
the  smile  of  Father  Lynch,  the  serious  acceptance  of  Father  O’Sullivan,  the  words  of  Bishop 
McHugh.  “I  will  be  watching,  and  praying  for  you.”  The  creative  way  is  the  layman’s  love 
offering  (the  philio),  offering  what  he  knows,  for  as  long  as  he  is  able,  within  his  vocation, 
in  the  world.  They  both  have  value  in  our  lives.  Do  they  have  value  in  the  missions? 

Should  mission  priests  go  alone  to  their  chosen  people?  Should  they  not  go  as  a team, 
accompanied  by  a doctor,  a nurse,  technicians,  farmers,  old  and  young.  All  leaving  home  and 
comfort,  dear  ones  and  near  ones,  high  rise  and  split  level,  affluence  and  influence,  leaving  all 
to  “follow  Him.”  The  terrible  loneliness  of  the  religious  life  would  vanish  in  this  milieu.  She'd 
volunteers  go  off  without  the  blessing  of  their  Church,  with  only,  in  some  instances,  a 
thumbed  “go  with  God”,  on  the  forehead  from  a parent.  Leaving  us  with  the  most  searing 
of  thoughts  “we  have  a priest  with  us;  laicized.” 

It  was  only  a dream,  that  August  morning,  a futuristic  dream  perhaps,  as  we  filled  the 
empty  aisle  with  all  those  wonderful  CUSO  people  we  have  learned  to  know  and  love.  We  know 
the  fine  positions  they  are  leaving.  We  know  how  hard  they  worked  to  attain  the  technical  and 
educational  skills  which  they  will  share  with  the  less  fortunate.  We  know  they  leave  Canada 
with  acknowledged  regret,  on  the  part  of  some,  and  yet,  pushed  and  harassed  by  something 
or  Someone  into  going. 

Only  a dream,  but  not  an  impossible  dream.  Could  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  make  it  a 
reality,  and,  in  the  process,  become  better  known  in  Canada?  ■ 

Elsie  Murphy,  Port  Dover,  Ont. 
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A PRIEST  IS  A SERVANT 
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Our  Lord  during  His  earthly  life  did  not  load  us  down  with 
a lot  of  rules,  but  He  consistently  urged  us  to  give  ourselves 
completely  to  the  service  of  God  and  our  neighbour  for  His 
sake. 

Christ  emptied  Himself.  For  Him  the  ultimate  gift  was  to 
lay  down  one’s  life  for  a friend. 

That  is  why  we  honour  the  virgins  and  martyrs.  Their  offer- 
ing of  the  beautiful  power  of  procreation  and  their  precious 
gift  of  life  represent  the  complete  surrender  of  self  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.  They  went  the  whole  way. 

Striving  for  ideals  is  the  heart  of  Christianity.  And  the  in- 
vitation of  Christ  is  clear  and  unmistakable:  If  you  find  a pearl 
of  great  price,  sell  everything  and  buy  it. 

Holiness  is  not  the  slavish  observance  of  a lot  of  rules  and 
regulations.  God  is  our  Father.  The  relationship  between  father 
and  son  cannot  be  reduced  to  a set  of  laws  as  between  master 
and  slave.  God  gave  us  His  best  in  His  Son  and  the  universe 
He  redeemed.  We  will  be  judged  as  to  whether  we  returned 
our  best  to  God. 

The  priest  today  more  than  ever  must,  like  Christ,  empty 
himself  of  selfish  concerns  and  give  himself  freely  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  his  fellow  man.  Celibacy  is  the  ultimate  gift 
and  it  is  not  for  everyone.  The  priest  must  exercise  leadership 
in  the  real  world,  inspiring  the  men  and  women  around  him  to 
reach  for  new  heights  by  giving  everything  in  order  to  realize 
the  happiness  and  peace  of  Christ. 

Love  is  far  more  demanding  than  any  law.  Rules  can  be 
broken  but  love  gives  us  vision  and  strength  of  purpose. 

The  world  will  always  need  men  who  know  themselves  with 
all  their  limitations  but  who  are  also  trying  with  all  their  being 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  love  of  God,  and  to  express 
that  love  in  the  service  that  will  inspire  men  to  aim  at  realizing 
the  best  that  is  in  them. 

If  priests  can  do  this  — and  it  is  no  easy  task  — the  world 
will  welcome  them  as  living  witnesses  to  the  concern  of  Christ 
and  tangible  proofs  of  the  Father’s  perfection.  In  short,  it  is 
all  or  nothing. 

Such  a priesthood  could  never  grow  obsolete.  It  is  not  merely 
relevant  but  must  in  the  end  be  the  light  of  our  world.  9 

*John  George,  SFM 
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The  way  it  used  to  be. 


How  does  it  feel  to  be  a 

Vocation  Director  today? 


George  Courtright,  SFM 


r"Phat  question  was  posed  to  me  the 
other  day.  My  initial  reaction  was 
not  what  you  might  expect.  In  the 
minds  of  many  people,  including  even 
our  own  seminarians,  I think  that  there 
is  a kind  of  defeatist  attitude  as  far  as 
the  work  of  vocational  recruiting  is 
concerned. 

Because  of  the  significant  drop  in 
the  number  of  candidates  arriving  at 
our  seminaries,  and  because  of  the 
large  number  of  drop-outs  among 
those  who  do  come,  there  is  a feeling 
akin  to  that  of  a sailor  aboard  a sink- 
ing ship. 

“Isn’t  it  time  to  press  the  panic 
button?” 

It  would  be  naive  to  try  and  hide  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  enough  young 


men  coming  forward  today  to  volun- 
teer as  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  a phenomenon  associated  with  the 
unrest  that  is  prevalent  today  on  the 
campuses  of  most  universities.  As  a 
vocation  director,  I am  supposed  to 
arouse  interest  among  young  men  of 
college  age  in  the  career  of  foreign 
mission  work.  Yet,  to  an  overwhelming 
degree,  the  college  student  is  turned 
off  by  the  thought  of  becoming  a priest. 

Thus,  my  reaction  should  be  one  of 
despair  . . . but  it  isn’t.  Why?  Because 
I recognize  the  need  for  a mature 
choice  on  the  part  of  these  same  col- 
lege students.  It  is  only  after  they  have 
had  a chance  to  involve  themselves  in 
some  self-help  project,  and  see  at  first 
hand  what  has  to  be  done  in  order  to 
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Few  and  far  between  today. 


change  the  world  into  a better  place, 
that  they  become  truly  convinced  that 
a priestly  vocation  has  some  merit  to 
it.  Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of 
us,  myself  included,  have  been  duped 
into  playing  a senseless  game  of  num- 
bers. A book  is  written  entitled  “Call 
for  40,000”  referring  to  the  actual 
number  of  new  priests  required  in 
Latin  America,  and  this  establishes 
some  magic  goal  which  must  be 
achieved  ...  or  else.  It  creates  a frame 
of  mind  that  rejects  anything  less  than 
40,000  as  a failure.  It  ignores  the  pos- 
sibility of  one  inspired  priest,  with  de- 
termination, changing  a whole  nation 
almost  single-handedly. 

For  years,  it  has  been  established  as 
a rule  of  thumb  by  some  unknown 
author  of  Church  dictums,  that  one 
priest  is  needed  for  every  1,000  Cath- 
olics, or  else  catastrophe  will  strike. 
Yet,  when  I arrived  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1945  only  one  priest  for 
every  40,000  was  the  rule,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  still  managed  to  sur- 
vive. One  priest  in  particular  who  stood 


out  for  his  vision  was  a Father  Fan- 
tino.  He  had  started  a school  for  cate- 
chists, had  trained  them  himself,  and 
had  seen  400  of  them  working  effec- 
tively, doing  the  very  work  that  the 
deacons  will  shortly  be  doing  in  many 
dioceses  in  1969.  Father  Fantino, 
even  during  his  lifetime,  was  regarded 
as  a saint,  because  he  never  once  lost 
sight  of  the  goal  which  he  set  for  him- 
self early  in  life,  namely  that  of  effec- 
tive catechesis  through  highly  trained 
laymen.  It  was  a privilege  to  listen  to 
one  of  his  graduates  (a  layman) 
preaching  a homily  on  the  four  last 
things  in  a mission  church  near  San- 
tiago. As  I listened,  my  thoughts  kept 
returning  to  the  priest  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  this  catechist  such  a 
convincing  witness  for  Christ.  The 
congregation  of  over  800  people 
seemed  to  think  the  same  thing. 

The  message  that  is  coming  through 
is  that  numbers  in  themselves  are  not 
as  important  as  the  quality  of  those 
numbers.  Therefore,  although  we  do 
not  anticipate  the  prompt  demise  of 
the  Catholic  Church  because  of  the 
lack  of  priestly  vocations,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  my  job  as  a vocation 
director  today  is  an  exciting  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  rise  of  dedicated 
apostles  like  Father  Fantino.  In  truth, 
this  may  be  the  answer  to  the  whole 
vexing  debate.  Some  writers  maintain 
that  no  priest  should  ever  have  to  be 
named  as  assistant  because  every  priest 
by  his  special  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  is  supposed  to  take  the  initia- 
tive ...  to  lead  the  people  of  God.  If 
this  is  true,  then  we  are  not  suffering 
from  a priest  shortage  so  much  as  a 
shortage  of  men  with  vision. 

The  future  of  vocation  directors, 
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like  the  future  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong,  seems  clouded  by  the 
rapidly  changing  scene.  Are  priests 
really  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
of  Catholic  faith?  This  is  a question 
which  we  are  now  able  to  ask  our- 
selves more  openly,  perhaps,  than  ever 
before.  Is  it  necessary  to  preserve  what 
some  would  consider  to  be  a “caste” 
system,  or  “Brahmins”  who  are  privi- 
leged? Would  the  faith  of  the  people 
disappear  if  all  priests  were  to  dis- 
appear? Does  the  Catholic  Church  de- 
mand for  its  survival  a proportion  of 
one  priest  to  every  1,000  members? 
Let’s  make  it  one  for  every  5,000  and 
ask  the  question  again?  Immediately, 
the  whole  picture  revolves  around  the 
need  for  someone  to  distribute  Holy 
Communion,  and  someone  to  hear 
Confessions,  the  need  for  people  to  at- 
tend Mass  on  Sundays,  and  the  need 
for  several  Sunday  Masses  as  a result. 
We  are  back  to  the  numbers  game 
once  more. 

Instead,  would  it  not  be  more  in- 
teresting to  suggest  that  our  whole  at- 
titude towards  the  function  of  the 
priest  should  be  changed  in  the  light 
of  our  changing  times?  Couldn’t  Mass 
become  a more  joyous  and  spontaneous 
thing  instead  of  the  grim  split-second, 
once-a-week,  45-minute  Sunday  morn- 
ing stereotype  that  it  has  become  over 
the  years.  It  wasn’t  always  that  way, 
and  it  doesn’t  need  to  be  that  way  even 
today  despite  the  increased  population. 
All  we  need  is  the  imagination  to 
change  our  thought  patterns,  plus  the 
courage  to  say  what  no  one  dares  to 
say  about  missing  Mass,  or  holding  it  in 
unlikely  places,  or  even  (perish  the 
thought)  cutting  out  the  third  and 
fourth  collections.  ■ 


RINGO  MIDAS  AND  THE 
GOLDEN  TOUCH 


(Another  Mother  Moose  Tail) 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a racetrack 
tout  who  had  the  golden  touch.  Everybody 
he  touched  gave  him  a dollar. 

But  the  owners  of  the  indoor  Athletic  Club 
raised  the  rent  on  the  broom  closet  in  the 
Pool  Hall  and  Ringo  had  to  go. 

The  last  we  heard  Ringo  was  a most  un- 
happy man  operating  underneath  the  stands 
at  Toronto’s  C.N.E.  Stadium. 


Recently  the  Post  Office  increased  its  rates 
and  Scarboro  Missions  Magazine,  much 
against  its  will,  finds  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  yearly  subscription  rate  from  one  dollar 
to  Two  Dollars. 

While  it’s  true  that  relying  on  Ringo's 
hot  tips  will  eventually  lead  to  the  Poor 
House.  . . . betting  on  people  is  always  a 
sure  thing.  When  you  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  in  Guyana,  Philippines,  Dominican 
Republic,  West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Japan  you’re 
betting  on  the  progress  of  people. 

Put  two  dollars  on  the  nose  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  being  done  in  these 
countries.  Read  Scarboro  Missions  and  pass 
it  along  to  a friend. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Ralph  Williams,  SFM 


r"Phis  festival  has  been  celebrated  for 
centuries  in  Japan.  It  is  call  Tango 
no  sekku.  The  interpretation  of  Tango 
is  “the  first  day  of  the  horse.”  In 
olden  days  the  horses  displayed  in  the 
festival  symbolically  implied  the  at- 
tributes of  manliness,  bravery  and 
strength,  desired  in  boys. 

Also  in  olden  times  on  the  day  of  the 
festival  the  heirlooms  of  the  family’s 
warrior  ancestors,  the  armor,  helmet, 
leg-guards,  etc.,  were  brought  out  and 
placed  in  the  best  room  in  the  house. 
Then  before  the  precious  relics  the 
boys  of  the  family  bowed  in  reverent 
homage.  Also  displayed  were  dolls  de- 
picting scenes  and  characters  of  well 
known  hero  stories  in  Japan. 

Today,  of  course,  the  above  is  not 
done,  but  at  supper,  which  is  made  up 
of  dishes  the  boys  like,  the  boys  of  the 
family  are  expected  to  pay  homage  to 
the  family  and  promise  never  to  bring 
shame  on  the  family. 

One  custom  that  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  day  is  the  displaying  ot 
the  balloon  - like  carp  which  are  at- 
tached to  a long  pole  and  then  the  pole 
is  placed  in  the  garden  or  attached  to 
the  roof.  One  carp  is  usually  flown  for 
each  boy  in  the  family  and  the  size  of 
the  carp  denotes  the  age  of  the  child. 

These  balloon  carp  when  hoisted 
above  the  house  fill  with  air  and  give 
the  impression  of  fish  swimming  in  the 
air.  The  carp  has  the  power  to  fight 
its  way  up  swift  streams  and  because 
of  the  determination  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles is  held  to  be  a fitting  example 
for  growing  boys,  typifying  as  it  does 
ambition,  strength,  and  the  will  to 
overcome  difficulties.  ■ 


MAY  IS 

WALK  MONTH 


On  May  3rd,  Canadians  will  once 
again  demonstrate  their  concern 
for  the  global  community,  while  also 
raising  much-needed  money  for  inter- 
national development.  People  in  com- 
munities right  across  the  nation  from 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  to  Victoria, 
B.C.,  will  walk  “Miles  for  Millions.” 
Miles  for  Millions  Walks  started  in 
1968  and  involved  54  communities 
and  214,000  walkers  plus  many,  many 
more  sponsors  and  organizers.  1969 
is  expected  to  be  even  bigger.  Almost 
every  city,  town  or  village  that  held  a 
Walk  last  year  is  enthusiastically  plan- 
ning another  for  1969.  Many  more 
places  are  starting  their  own  with  help 
from  the  National  Committee  and  field 
organizers. 

The  Walks  have  caught  the  imagi- 
nation of  Canadians.  Never  before  has 
such  a large  percentage  of  people  in  a 
community  become  so  deeply  in- 
volved. Last  year  Calgary,  Alberta, 
had  the  largest  walk  — 34,000  people, 
and  they  expect  to  raise  over  $5,000,- 
000.  Kamloops,  B.C.,  however,  had 
the  greatest  percentage  of  total  popu- 
lation walking  — just  under  17  per- 
cent. Camrose,  Alberta,  raised  a total 
of  $17,000,  equal  to  $2.05  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  town. 

These  figures  are  amazing  and  en- 
couraging. They  demonstrate  what  is 
possible  for  every  community  and 
Canada.  These  walks  enable  a town 


like  Brampton,  Ontario,  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick,  or  Cornerbrook, 
Newfoundland,  to  become  part  of  a 
national  network  of  commitment  and 
see  itself  as  truly  a member  of  the 
global  village. 

OXFAM  of  Canada  received  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  funds  last 
year,  and  has  played  a major  part  in 
all  aspects  of  the  walks.  Since  May  of 
1968  grants  totalling  well  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  made.  They 
cover  almost  every  type  of  aid  and  geo- 
graphical area.  Education,  training, 
improved  agriculture,  health  and  wel- 
fare have  all  been  supported  as  well  as 
emergency  relief  and  food  programs. 

OXFAM  of  Canada  with  its  sister 
organizations  in  the  U.K.  and  Europe 
have  over  the  past  few  years  sent  aid  to 
120  countries. 

If  your  community  has  not  planned 
to  have  a Walk  in  May,  why  not  do  it? 
Most  agencies  involved  with  Miles  for 
Millions  have  field  representatives  who 
are  experienced  in  organizing  Walks 
and  can  assist  in  planning  one  with 
you. 

For  information  get  in  touch  with: 


OXFAM, 

97  Eglinton  Ave.  E., 
Toronto  12,  Ont. 


or 


Miles  for  Millions, 
National  Walk  Committee, 
75  Sparks  St., 

Ottawa  4,  Ont. 
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a 


why  I am 

priest 


r"Po  discuss,  much  less  write  about, 
this  subject  today  presumes  a faci- 
lity in  the  use  of  words  like,  “fulfill- 
ment”. There  must  also  be  the  aware- 
ness that  down  deep  in  the  lower  cham- 
bers of  the  subconscious  there  may  well 
have  been  a psychic  condition  known 
as  “escapism”.  This  insidious  illness 
causes  the  victim  to  flee  from  the  com- 
plexities and  problems  of  every  man’s 
life.  The  sprint,  supposedly,  ended  in 
what  may  have  been  an  illusionary 
haven  of  security  one  morning  in  the 
long,  long  ago  when  a bishop  commis- 
sioned a new  priest  to  offer  sacrifice 
and  forgive  sins. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  that  elusive 
word  love,  that  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  Love  our  fellow 
man.  Share  and  love  the  sharing.  I sus- 
pect the  saccharine:  “Man,  you’re 

beautiful,”  all-weather  comment  is  a 
semantic  by-product  of  the  modern 
catchall,  “love”.  That  love  seems  to 
flourish  best  when  one  is  doing  his 
“thing”  like,  say,  beating  an  empty 


Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM 

gasoline  drum  on  a street  corner  as 
one’s  fellow  man  passes  by  . . . maybe 
to  or  from  a “trip”. 

For  none  of  these  and  yet  for  all  of 
them,  with  a different  understanding  of 
their  meanining,  is  “Why  I Am  a 
Priest.”  I am  certainly  involved.  I am 
involved  in  an  attempt  to  bring  Christ 
to  man  and  man  to  Christ.  Involved  to 
such  an  extent,  as  a priest,  that  man 
confides  in  me.  He  confides  in  me  pre- 
cisely because  I am  a priest  and  he 
reveals  to  me  the  inmost  secrets  of  his 
soul  thereby  involving  me  with  his 
spiritual  richness  and  poverty;  his 
hopes  and  his  disappointments;  his  suc- 
cesses and  his  failures;  his  honesty  and 
his  dishonesty;  his  sincerity  and  his  in- 
sincerity. To  me  he  looks  for  advice 
and  comfort  and  encouragement.  I do 
advise  and  I do  comfort  him.  I help 
him  to  see  the  positive  as  well  as  the 
negative  elements  in  the  life  that  he  is 
living.  To  keep  the  spark  of  hope  alive 
in  his  soul  I must  share  my  secrets  with 
him.  At  times,  and  not  unblushingly,  I 
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Love  is  communicated  in  a very  real  way 
through  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 


Fr.  Tom  Morrissey,  a missionary  in  China 
for  13  years  went  to  Japan  in  1951. 


tell  him  of  my  weaknesses,  of  my  fail- 
ures where  there  should  have  been  suc- 
cess. I share  with  him  my  dishonesty 
with  myself  and,  maybe,  with  others. 
In  doing  so,  I recall  the  words  of  St. 
Ambrose:  “If  we  only  preach  what  we 
do,  God  help  us.”  He  may  never  have 
heard  of  Shakespeare  but  I try  to  con- 
vince him:  “All  the  world  is  but  a stage 
and  we  are  the  actors”  ...  he  and  I. 
But,  then  I must  speak  with  some 
authority.  Despite  man’s  weakness, 
God  became  one  of  us,  and  as  one  of 
us,  Christ  gave  meaning  to  this  thing 
we  call  . . . human  life.  He  gave  it  a 
new  dimension  ...  It  is  now  life  in  and 
with  Christ. 

In  this  way  I find  fulfillment,  as  a 
priest,  in  my  relations  with  my  brother 
man.  I share  myself  and  my  time  with 
him.  It  is  always  more  difficult  to 
share  time  with  the  uncongenial  than 
it  is  to  share  material  things.  This  is 
especially  true  if  we  possess  more  than 
we  need.  I have  shared  material  things, 
too,  as  a missionary  priest  until  there 


was  just  nothing  left  to  share.  Surely, 
that  man  I meet  in  my  trek  across  the 
sands  of  time  realizes  that  I love  him 
even  though  it  is  most  unlikely  that  I 
shall  ever  say:  “Man,  I love  you.  Man, 
you  are  beautiful.”  ...  I want  my  love 
for  him  to  be  vertical  rather  than  hori- 
zontal. I want  to  love  God  first  and  that 
love  will,  like  a ripple  on  the  ocean  of 
life,  extend  from  me  to  God  and  then 
to  one  man,  to  another  man  and  on 
into  eternity  until  it  returns  to  God 
after  having  passed  through  that 
stream  called  man.  Were  it  otherwise,  I 
am  convinced,  my  love  for  man  . . . 
if  one  may  call  it  love  . . . would  be 
little  more  than  pity  or  sympathy, 
often  the  seed  of  indifference  and  bore- 
dom. I believe  that  the  love  of  our  per- 
sonal God  is  communicated  through 
the  personal  love  of  the  priest. 

Through  my  teaching  of  the  Word 
to  those  who  know  Him  not,  through 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  through 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  I 
believe  that  love  is  communicated  in  a 
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very  real  way.  Through  baptism,  as  a 
priest,  I am  able  to  give  Christ’s  life; 
by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  I am  able 
to  restore  and  strengthen  the  life  of 
Christ  in  man’s  soul;  by  the  eucharist, 
I am  able  to  bring  maturity  to  the  life 
of  Christ  in  man’s  soul. 

For  all  these  reasons  I am  a priest 
and,  I know  from  long  experience,  that 
it  is  precisely  because  of  these  things 
that  man  needs  me  and  I need  man. 
Man  seeks  me  out  not  to  discuss  vexing 
philosophical  problems,  not  to  deter- 
mine my  sociological  attitudes,  not  to 
receive  psychological  therapy  nor  any 
of  the  other  many  possible  solutions  to 
the  troubles  that  are  his.  Man  comes 
to  me  and  I go  to  him  because  he 
knows  that  my  “thing”  is  humane- 
ness and  religion.  I am  a man  of  God 
by  profession  and  therefore  man 
should  readily  see  that  I want  to  serve 
God  and  man  whom  God  loves  so 
much. 

These  were  the  motives,  very  con- 
fused at  the  time  and  much  harder  to 
express  in  words,  that  motivated  me  to 
go  to  the  altar  of  God,  the  God  who 
gave  joy  to  my  youth.  I know  that  He 
will  continue  to  give  that  joy,  as  the 
evening  of  life  approaches,  the  evening 
that  will  herald  the  morning  of  eter- 
nity. On  that  morn,  I have  no  doubt, 
the  Son  will  be  shining,  the  Son  of 
God,  as  He  says,  “Well  done.”  He 
will  say  “Well  done”  ever;  though  He 
most  certainly  knows  ’twas  but  poorly 
done.  However,  He  knows  and  I know 
that  always  there  is  a super  abundance 
of  understanding  where  man  whom 
God  loves  so  much  is  concerned.  . . . 
At  that  time  I hope  that  I will  really 
be  involved  . . . involved  with  the  Son 
of  God  forever.  ■ 


Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 

'Cvery  Christian  vocation  is  a service. 
^ A baker  provides  bread  for  people; 
a doctor  the  service  of  health;  a soldier 
the  service  of  security.  The  list,  of 
course,  is  as  long  as  the  number  of 
jobs  to  be  done. 

Most  men  serve  their  neighbour  on 
the  horizontal  level.  They  serve  their 
fellow  man  in  their  immediate  relation- 
ships to  him,  especially  in  the  material 
realm. 

The  priest  serves  men  principally  in 
their  vertical  dimension.  In  other 
words,  he  serves  them  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  God.  The  priest  should  be 
a witness,  a light  on  a hilltop  to  remind 
men  of  their  deepest  dimension  — the 
divine.  And  of  course  the  priest  should 
also  be  deeply  involved  in  the  human 
community  because  Christ  is  at  the 
center  of  this  community. 

All  of  us  feel  somewhat  vaguely 
that  we  are  members  of  one  human 
family.  Unfortunately  with  our  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  have  union  with  all  the  other 
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Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw, 
Spiritual  Director  of 
Scarboro  Seminary, 
was  a missionary  in 
Japan  for  ten  years. 


: 

members  of  the  human  race.  There 
must  be  at  the  center  of  the  human 
race  a person  capable  of  infinite  love, 
able  to  love  every  individual,  even  the 
smallest.  It  is  in  uniting  ourselves  with 
this  person  that  we  are  able  to  have 
union  with  all  other  men.  Of  course  the 
person  at  the  center  is  Christ. 

Our  Lord  teaches  us  by  his  person 
as  well  as  by  his  words  how  we  are  to 
have  union  with  him  and  through  him 
be  united  with  one  another. 

The  priest  can  focus  attention  on 
Christ  at  the  center  of  humanity  by  in- 
corporating the  values  of  Christ  into 
his  own  life.  A priest  is  a builder  of 
community  since  it  was  Christ’s  inten- 
tion that  we  might  all  be  one  family. 

What  kind  of  work  can  a priest  do? 
The  priest  provides  a service  of  direct- 
ing men  to  their  deepest  dimension  — 
to  Christ  the  center  of  unity.  How  the 
individual  priest  will  accomplish  this 
I task  depends  upon  his  circumstances 
and  his  own  talents. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  be 


concerned  about  God  or  his  neighbour 
if  he  is  starving,  many  priests  in  under- 
developed countries  are  engaged  in  the 
social  economic  field.  In  a country  like 
Japan,  sealed  off  from  Christianity  by 
social  and  cultural  forces,  the  priest 
can  still  witness  to  Christ  in  the  field 
of  counselling  and  by  teaching  English 
in  the  universities  and  other  services  to 
the  community. 

In  cultures  overcome  by  materialis- 
tic values  and  blinded  by  the  lure  of 
affluence,  the  priest  by  his  genuine 
charity  and  concern  for  others  can 
direct  people  to  something  higher. 

It  is  insufficient  to  describe  a priest 
by  what  he  does.  It  is  far  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  priest  stamps  whatever 
he  does  with  his  priesthood.  And  that 
means  that  whenever  he  is  preaching 
the  word,  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, counselling  people,  or  providing 
leadership  in  the  social  - economic 
sphere,  his  whole  personality  can  be 
used  to  lead  men  to  the  divine  and  the 
source  of  all  love.  ■ 
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You’ll  get  used  to  taking  your  shoes  off  in  Japan. 


BRING  BACK  A SOUVENIR 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


T think  it  was  the  souvenirs  that  first 
convinced  me  that  I was  back  in 
Canada.  For  a scanty  bit  of  fluff  stapled 
to  a damp,  badly  chipped  piece  of 
warped  fir  with  a ribbon  tied  around  it, 
the  price  was  a dollar.  Chinook  air  in 
a can,  while  admittedly  something  of 
a novelty,  is  hardly  worth  a dollar. 
There  was  even  something  called 
“Cayuse  Crap”  (to  avoid  confirming 
my  worst  fears,  I resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  investigate  this  one).  It  seemed 
like  everything  you  picked  up  was  sell- 
ing for  a dollar.  Well  not  everything. 
There  was  this  small  soapstone  figure 
that  was  so  cleverly  carved  that  it  very 
nearly  resembled  something  you  had 
seen  before.  It  was  selling  for  thirty- 
eight  dollars. 

“This  is  genuine  Eskimo  handicraft,” 
the  clerk  informed  me,  somehow  de- 
tecting that  he  had  a “five  and  dime” 
store  customer  who  had  mistakenly 
stumbled  into  the  cultural  section. 

It’s  all  very  well  to  brag  about 


genuine  Eskimo  handicraft,  but  I won- 
der if  the  Eskimo  is  getting  a piece  of 
that  thirty-eight  bucks?  At  any  rate  I 
wanted  some  souvenirs  to  take  back  to 
my  friends  in  Japan  and  so  I continued 
my  search  in  the  knick-knack  depart- 
ment. I had  returned  from  Japan 
loaded  down  with  souvenirs  and  the 
quality  was  obviously  so  much  better 
and  the  prices  so  very  much  lower  that 
I was  honestly  embarrassed  to  take 
anything  that  I could  afford  back  to  the 
Land-of-the-Rising  Sun.  But  as  things 
turned  out,  most  of  the  inexpensive 
things  were  made  in  Japan  anyway.  It 
was  a bit  of  a surprise  to  turn  over 
Indian  handicraft  and  see  the  familiar 
words  . . . Made  in  Japan.  I finally 
settled  for  some  tablecloths  with 
mounties  and  Indians  stencilled  on  the 
fabric. 

On  returning  to  Canada  one  of  the 
biggest  shocks  was  to  see  all  that  land 
and  nobody  living  on  it.  You  could  put 
the  whole  population  in  three  cities  of 
Japan  — Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Nagoya. 
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The  combined  population  of  these 
three  cities  is  about  22  million  people. 
Even  when  I attended  famous  outdoor 
events  like  the  Calgary  Stampede,  I 
never  saw  a crowd  to  equal  the  thun- 
dering herd  that  surges  out  of  Osaka 
Station  every  night  of  the  week. 

But  in  trying  to  explain  some  of  the 
cultural  collisions  that  one  encounters 
in  Canada  after  an  extended  sojourn 
in  Japan,  it  would  be  best  if  we  went 
out  to  meet  the  people. 

You  are  walking  down  a narrow  side 
street  in  Japan.  There  are  no  names 
and  no  numbers  on  the  streets  and  your 
object  is  to  visit  a Japanese  friend  in 
his  home. 

It’s  almost  like  Pavlov’s  dog  the  way 
your  shoelaces  begin  to  chafe  as  you 
come  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  has  be- 
come an  automatic  gesture  for  me  to 
bend  down  and  prepare  to  doff  the 
shoes  as  soon  as  I set  foot  on  the  door- 
step. In  Canada  nearly  everyone  as- 
sumed that  I had  dropped  something. 
Suddenly  there  were  three  or  four  of  us 
huddled  in  a circle  as  if  to  “shoot 
craps”.  I’d  say  you’ll  spend  half  your 
time  in  Japan  taking  off  and  putting 
on  your  shoes. 

There  is  no  doorbell  on  a Japanese 
house.  You  just  slide  the  door  open  and 
shout:  “Excuse  me  for  interrupting, 
but  is  there  anyone  at  home?” 

Very  shortly  you  will  hear  a rustling 
noise  from  within  the  paper-lined  walls. 
With  tousled  hair  and  bleary  eyes  the 
man  of  the  house  will  blink  unbeliev- 
ingly in  your  direction  for  a moment 
and  then  grunt  and  turn  his  back  on 
you  without  a word.  But  don’t  go  away. 
He’ll  be  back.  It’s  Sunday,  and  since 
the  five-day  week  is  still  a dream  in 
Japan  he  has  been  sneaking  the  “cat- 


nap” that  his  Canadian  counterpart 
accomplished  on  Saturday.  Japanese 
houses  are  small  and  usually  the  one 
straw  mat  room  serves  as  bedroom,  liv- 
ing room  and  work  room. 

With  one  leg  tangled  in  his  britches 
and  the  other  kicking  a pile  of  news- 
papers off  into  the  corner,  the  man  of 
the  house  hops  around  the  room  issu- 
ing orders  to  prepare  to  receive  guests. 
Once  the  okusan  (wife)  begins  to  at- 
tack the  problem  with  a vengeance,  it 
will  not  take  long.  Okusan  means  “in- 
side the  house”  in  case  you  have  any 
doubts  about  her  domestic  role  in 
Japanese  life. 

All  this  time  you  are  still  standing 
outside  the  door  supposedly  deep  in 
meditation  while  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  a mottled  old  rock  or  a 
shapely  dwarf  tree  in  the  tiny  garden. 
Neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  has 
so  far  acknowledged  your  presence  by 
so  much  as  a “howdy!” 

Almost  by  magic  the  room  is  quickly 
transformed.  Your  hosts  are  warm  and 
effusive  in  their  greetings  as  they  squat 
on  the  straw  mat  floor  and  bow  to  in- 
dicate that  you  may  enter. 

It’s  almost  as  though  this  was  the 
first  time  that  they  had  seen  you.  Be- 
cause privacy  is  largely  a state  of  mind 
in  Japan,  it  is  presumed  that  you  have 
not  arrived  until  your  host  is  ready  to 
receive  you. 

In  Canada  the  husband  with  a fish- 
ing rod  over  his  shoulder  peeks  out 
through  the  curtain  in  the  picture  win- 
dow and  shouts  out  in  panic: 

“Gee,  Madge!  It’s  Harry  and  Flo 
and  all  the  kids.  What’ll  we  do?  Hide 
the  picnic  basket,  somebody.  And  pick 
up  all  that  junk  off  the  floor.  They’re 
coming  up  the  walk.” 
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In  Canada  you  seem  to  be  whisked 
into  the  house  before  you  are  even 
aware  of  it.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
for  the  wives  to  kiss  each  other,  you 
are  looking  at  Bill’s  new  stereo,  or 
worse,  listening  to  it. 

Because  the  Japanese  live  closer  to 
the  street  and  have  no  advance  warning 
they  must  rely  heavily  on  established 
ritual  to  get  around  the  difficulty. 

There  are  signs,  however,  to  indicate 
the  true  situation  to  anyone  with  a 
practiced  eye.  Whenever  you  see  the 
woman  of  the  house  kneeling  in  the 
center  of  the  doorway,  you  know  that 
you  have  chosen  a bad  day  to  visit.  You 
could  stay  there  shifting  from  one  foot 
to  the  other  for  an  hour  or  more  but 
you’ll  never  see  the  inside  of  the  house. 
If  she  kneels  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
doorway,  she  is  indicating  that  you 
may  come  in  and  stay  as  long  as  you 


like  or  that  you  may  come  in  and  stay 
for  a limited  time  only.  My  research 
unfortunately  bogs  downs  at  this  point. 
I’m  sure  that  I have  often  entered  when 
the  warning  flag  was  up  and  have  over- 
stayed my  welcome.  It’s  not  so  much 
what  they  say  as  where  they  say  it  from 
that  counts  in  Japan. 

Once  you  have  been  assured  that  you 
are  welcome,  you  must  proceed  to  take 
off  your  shoes.  Because  of  the  regu- 
larity with  which  this  action  recurs,  it 
is  highly  recommended  that  you  cease 
wearing  high  laced  boots  on  coming  to 
Japan,  especially  if  you  are  a door-to- 
door  salesman. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  even  a thief 
is  very  careful  to  remove  his  shoes  be- 
fore breaking  and  entering  a Japanese 
home.  He  might  just  possibly  outlive 
the  shame  of  being  a thief  but  he  could 
never  weather  the  infamy  of  walking 
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In  many  ways  the  Japanese  home  is  like  the  American  home. 


Young  people  learn  the  age-old  art  of  making 
tea  in  Japan. 


on  a straw  mat  floor  with  his  shoes  on. 

On  returning  to  Canada  it  took  some 
time  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that  the 
woman  of  the  house  would  have  any- 
thing to  say  while  the  men  were  talk- 
ing. I remember  one  house  in  which 
the  woman  did  all  the  talking  and 
everyone  else  listened.  Such  a thing 
would  be  unheard  of  in  Japan.  I was 
still  shaking  my  head  in  disbelief  as 
she  handed  me  my  hat  at  the  door. 

Somehow  I just  couldn’t  picture  this 
dynamic  woman  keeling  humbly  at  the 
door  to  welcome  hubby  home  after  a 
hard  night  in  the  bar.  The  vision  was 
becoming  foggier  as  I tried  to  imagine 
her  helping  him  off  with  his  coat  and 
silently  indicating  the  waiting  supper. 
I kept  seeing  the  poor  fellow  being 
badgered  about  where  he  had  been 
until  such  a late  hour  and  the  like.  In- 
I stead  of  a delicious  meal  hot  out  of  the 


oven  there  was  this  very  black,  carbon- 
like hamburger  standing  aloof  from 
some  very  withered  vegetables.  It  may 
have  been  unfair  but  somehow  I could 
not  quite  visualize  this  independent 
woman  sitting  dutifully  opposite  her 
lord  and  master  while  he  eats  his  vic- 
tuals in  glorious  silence.  As  to  helping 
him  out  of  his  suit  and  giving  him  first 
chance  at  the  hot  tub  that  has  been 
especially  prepared  and  awaiting  his 
arrival  these  many  hours  . . . well  . . . 
my  imagination  staggers  under  the 
impact. 

But  do  not  be  misled  by  the  image 
of  the  poor  downtrodden  slave  who  is 
the  Japanese  wife.  She  rules  the  home 
in  the  same  way  that  her  Canadian 
counterpart  does,  but  she  does  it  by 
convincing  her  “lord  and  master  (?)” 
that  he  is  her  lord  and  master. 

Anyone  for  Mah-Jongl  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


A Ghanaian  cabinet  minister  once  re- 
marked to  CUSO  officials:  “Under- 
developed people  aren’t  much  use  in 
underdeveloped  countries.” 

* * * 

Father  Evely  in  his  classic,  “That  Man 
is  YOU”,  says  that  once  you  take  God 
for  real  you  start  by  scandalizing 
everyone.  That’s  what  the  drunks  and 
tramps  can  teach  you.  If  you’re  going 
to  love  do  it.  Stop  talking  about  it. 
Really  love,  which  is  to  care;  really 
care,  which  is  to  have  real  concern  for 
the  other,  to  feel  responsibility  for  the 
other,  and  above  all  maybe  to  respect 
the  other. 

* * * 

To  measure  man  by  what  Jesus  was  as 
a man  is  to  see  how  far  short  of  God’s 
glory  man  has  fallen. 

Yet  the  fact  that  in  Jesus  Christ, 
God  became  man  reveals  the  glorious 
fact  that  man  became  the  dwelling 
place  of  God  . . . the  temple  of  his 
Spirit. 

* * * 

A pioneer  today  is  a man  who  moved 
into  the  neighborhood  while  the  side- 
walks were  still  wet. 

* * * 


Some  people  see  Spring  in  the  first 
crocus  or  robin,  but  for  us  it’s  the 
photograph  from  the  training  camp  of 
one  pitcher  showing  another  how  to 
hold  a baseball. 

* * * 

If  assistance  to  the  less  - developed 
countries  is  considered  charity,  in  the 
future  many  nations  will  contribute 
nothing  because  the  idea  is  widely  held 
that  governments  should  not  use  tax 
money  for  philanthropic  purposes. 
Further  help  to  the  low-income  coun- 
tries on  this  basis  lacks  continuity.  It 
tends  to  be  spasmodic. 

— Paul  G.  Hoffman  (World 
Without  Want). 
* * * 

We  place  a high  premium  on  change 
and  technical  progress,  yet  we  lament 
the  “good  old  days”  believing  that  life 
at  some  vague  point  in  the  past  was  in 
some  way  easier,  less  hurried  and 
more  purposeful.  We  applaud  technical 
advance  but  we  suspect  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the  fundamental  values  that 
have  come  to  us  through  the  tradition 
of  the  humanities.  We  are  proud  of  our 
gadgets,  but  at  the  same  time  we  ask 
ourselves  if  perhaps  our  labor-saving 
devices  are  not  making  us  “soft  and 
complacent”  and  if  we  are  not  losing 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  our  forefathers 

— Media  For  Millions. 

^ ^ ^ 

There  are  many  ways  to  say  it: 

In  Brazil . . . Obrigacao. 

In  Leyte,  P.I.  . . . Katungud. 

In  Japan  . . . Gimu. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  . . . Obli- 
gacion. 

And  they  all  mean  . . . OBLIGATION. 
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Remarks: 


David  Lawrence  of  East  Indian 
ancestry  is  a member  of  the  Scarboro 
Parish  in  New  Amsterdam. 

Because  Mr.  Lawrence  works 
for  an  American  company  — The 
Reynolds  Bauxite  Mining  Company 
— his  take  home  pay  is  much 
higher  than  the  minimum  wage  set 
by  the  government  ($2.20  in 
Canadian  funds).  David  Lawrence  is 


an  exemplary  Christian.  He 
visits  the  mental  hospital 
and  the  Hindu  Poor 
House  every  week.  He 
has  been  doing  this  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  And 
he  always  supplies  the 
inmates  with  “sweets”,  1 
cigarettes  and  loose 
change  from  his  own 
pocket.  In  recent  years 
two  of  his  daughters  have 
begun  to  accompany 
him  on  these  trips  and 
his  Christian  concern  has  be- 
come contagious. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 


B.  P.  Harris,  M.D. 


A newspaper  article  I happened  to 

^ read  in  Ottawa  earlier  in  the  year 
stated  that  the  Brazilian  doctor  work- 
ing at  a hospital  in  Amazonas  was  on 
call  for  twenty-four  hours  a day  with 
no  prospect  of  relief.  I offered  to  help 
during  my  vacation  and  went  to  Ita- 
coatiara  in  August. 

One  of  the  overseas  institutions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  served  by 
Canadian  priests  used  to  be  China 
Mission  Society.  When  the  Society 
withdrew  from  that  country  thirty 
years  ago,  it  changed  its  name  to  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  and 
ventured  into  other  lands,  including 
South  America. 

Scarboro’s  mission  in  northern  Bra- 
zil has  three  riverside  stations  in 
Amazonas,  namely,  Manaus  the  capi- 
tal, Itacoatiara  seat  of  the  prelacy  and 
headquarters  of  Bishop  Paul  McHugh, 
and  Urucara.  The  “Maternidade”  hos- 
pital in  Itacoatiara  has  fifteen  beds. 
Three  years  ago  the  bishop  arranged 
with  the  state  government  to  take  over 
its  supervision  and  he  managed  to  staff 
the  hospital  with  five  sisters  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Joseph.  He  obtained  the 
services  of  a Brazilian  doctor  who  is 
paid  a salary.  Drugs  are  supplied  by 
the  Catholic  organization,  “Caritas”, 
with  main  office  in  New  York  city  and 
by  gifts  from  wholesale  drug  houses. 
The  mission  fathers  help  to  keep  the 
hospital  supplied  by  bringing  drugs 
packed  in  barrels  each  time  a priest 


returns  to  Brazil.  The  type  of 
work  done  is  much  like  that  of  a 
small  cottage  hospital  in  Newfound- 
land. As  the  name  implies,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  hospital  is  to 
care  for  maternity  patients.  Minor 
obstetrical  abnormalities  such  as  abor- 
tion with  haemorrhage  had  to  be  dealt 
with  during  my  stay.  Minor  surgery  is 
carried  out  underlocal  anaesthetic  and  a 
doctor  from  the  Saude  Publica  (Public 
Health  Unit)  is  available  for  the  occa- 
sional caesarean  section.  There  is  no 
X-ray  in  the  hospital. 

In  countries  where  there  is  a limited 
food  supply  and  a high  birth  rate  but 
no  family  planning,  there  is  inevitably 
a considerable  infant  mortality.  This,  I 
was  told,  was  67  per  1,000  in  Ama- 
zonas. Sister  Mary  Agnes  recalled 
many  people  dying  in  their  homes  with 
the  traditional  lighted  candle  in  their 
hand  when  she  first  arrived  in  Itacoa- 
tiara. Judging  by  visits  of  the  mission 
padres  to  houses  during  my  brief  visit, 
it  was  evident  that  a number  of  young 
children  were  still  dying  in  their  homes. 
Sarampo  or  measles  took  a heavy  toll 
last  year.  Coqueluche  or  whooping 
cough  is  still  a troublesome  illness  in 
spite  of  the  good  programme  of  immu- 
nization undertaken  by  the  Saude  Pub- 
lica. The  people  are  devout.  The  in- 
variable reply  of  a mother  in  the  ma- 
ternity ward  to  the  question,  “How  are 
you?”  is  “Grasas  a Deus ” (thanks  be 
to  God)  as  she  looks  down  at  her  new 
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Doctor  Harris  at  his  home  in  Ottawa. 


babe. 

Scavenger  birds  soaring  over  cities 
and  villages  remind  one  of  the  lack  of 
hygiene  and  that  the  main  danger  to 
travellers  and  newcomers  is  from  bowel 
diseases.  There  is  no  safe  water  supply 
in  the  villages  and  it  is  wise  for  travel- 
lers to  be  immunized  with  TAB  vac- 
cine. People  in  the  interior  suffer  from 
various  fevers.  A vigorous  anti- 
malarial  campaign  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  rendered  much  of  Ama- 
zonas free  of  malaria  and  the  risk  of 
infection  did  not  seem  to  worry  the 
staff  at  Itacoatiara.  At  Belem,  air  pas- 
sengers are  required  to  show  valid 
yellow  fever  vaccination  certificates.  It 
was  evident  from  a field  report  in  the 
room  where  I spent  my  first  night  in 
Brazil  that  strict  surveillance  for  mos- 
quitoes was  kept  in  the  airport  building. 
A missionary  at  Itacoatiara,  who  had 
spent  ten  years  as  a missionary  at  Tefe 
on  that  part  of  the  Amazon  river  be- 
tween Manaus  and  Iquitos  known  as 
Solimoes,  told  me  of  his  former  jour- 
neys into  the  interior.  These  had 


brought  him  into  contact  with  Indian 
tribes  few  other  white  men  had  ever 
encountered.  He  had  had  malaria.  He 
described  a fatal  disease  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  whilst  at  Tefe  called 
“black  fever”  in  which  those  affected 
were  said  to  “cough  up  their  livers.” 
Consciousness  remained  to  the  end.  The 
temperature  went  on  rising  after  death. 
The  illness  he  described  may  have  been 
yellow  fever.  Awareness  of  this  may 
account  for  an  obsession  with  their 
livers  which  led  many  patients  with 
epigastric  discomfort  to  ask  for  medi- 
cine for  fig  ado  (liver)  and  to  abstain 
from  chocolate  and  cocoa  which  they 
regarded  as  harmful.  On  the  other 
hand,  lack  of  exercise  in  a hot,  humid, 
climate  may  lead  to  congestion  of  that 
organ.  Some  people  had  somatic  symp- 
toms of  psychogenic  origin.  A pleasant 
lady  in  her  late  thirties,  for  instance, 
mother  of  five  children,  presented  with 
multiple  complaints  and  after  examina- 
tion, which  was  negative,  was  asked 
“Have  you  a good  husband?”  She  re- 
plied that  she  did  not  love  him  though 
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she  respected  him,  a man  ten  years 
older  than  herself.  The  marriage  had 
been  arranged  by  her  father,  she  added. 
For  ex-patriates  from  the  northern  half 
of  the  continent,  the  combination  of 
trying  climate,  monotony  and  few  re- 
creational facilities  may  lead  to  unwise 
indulgence  in  alcohol.  Yet  a river 
which  rises  forty  feet  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, at  whose  ports  ships  are  loaded 
with  tropical  cargoes  and  on  which  you 
encounter  besides  canoes  and  launches, 
ocean  liners  from  2,000  miles  up  river 
in  Iquitos,  Peru,  and  bound  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  New  York,  is  not 
lacking  interest. 

The  mission  has  a 40-foot  boat,  the 
“Terezinha”,  powered  with  a diesel  en- 
gine for  visiting  villages  on  the  Ama- 
zon. Medical  supplies  are  carried  on 
these  trips.  I saw  the  sick  on  two  occa- 
sions when  the  priest  was  involved  in 
their  festas.  Villages  front  the  river, 
the  short  cuts  across  its  bends  known 
as  paranas  and  small  tributaries  rising 
in  lakes.  Houses  are  built  on  the  river 
banks  with  wooden  frames  and  walls 
and  roof  of  palm  thatch;  they  are  set 
on  stilts  for  the  river  rises  forty  feet 
in  the  rains,  as  stated  above.  A com- 
mon injury  to  house-dwellers  and  jute- 
cutters  on  the  river  banks  is  the  loss 
of  a hand  or  foot  following  snakebite. 
Alligators,  a terror  of  bygone  years, 
have  been  all  but  exterminated  from 
the  main  river  owing  to  the  demand  for 
their  hide  by  souvenir  hunters.  In  the 
forest  lining  the  river  banks  are  mag- 
nificent trees  including  rubber,  brazil 
nut  trees,  castor  oil  trees  and  palms  of 
different  height  and  form. 

The  first  riverside  village  I saw  was 
Tabocal,  which  Father  Omar  Dixon 
was  visiting  on  the  occasion  of  a 


festa;  the  second,  Itapeacu,  where  we 
stayed  overnight  when  Father  George 
Marskell  went  there  on  the  occasion  of 
another  festa.  Leprosy  is  still  one  of 
the  major  health  problems  in  this  hot, 
humid  climate.  The  leprosarium  at 
Manaus  was  full.  On  the  way  to  the 
second  village,  we  made  a diversion  to 
a homestead  off  a parana  as  the  priest 
wanted  to  see  a young  leper  whom  he 
learned  needed  further  treatment.  He 
was  alone  when  we  first  saw  him,  sit- 
ting in  his  hammock  in  a clearing  be- 
hind the  family  home.  His  mother  and 
other  relatives  came  along  with  us.  His 
apparent  age  was  sixteen  years,  but  he 
said  he  was  thirty.  His  illness  had 
started  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  he  had 
gone  to  the  leprosarium  for  three 
years.  He  responded  to  treatment  and 
returned  home  on  leave.  Seeing  his 
brothers  and  cousins  at  work  cutting 
jute,  he  yearned  to  join  them  and  de- 
cided not  to  go  back  to  the  lepro- 
sarium. During  the  past  year  he  had 
a recrudescence.  In  the  past  months  his 
nasal  bones  had  been  affected,  dis- 
figuring his  profile.  He  was  hoarse.  We 
asked  him  to  take  his  hat  and  shirt  off. 
He  became  tearful  lest  his  female  cou- 
sin see  the  caricature  of  his  body  pro- 
duced by  this  hideous  disease,  but  the 
kindly  words  of  Father  George  gave 
him  comfort.  The  only  drinking  water 
available  in  the  villages  we  visited  was 
collected  in  gourds  from  the  river  close 
to  the  bank  by  which  we  were  moored, 
where  it  was  contaminated  by  “night- 
soil”  from  visiting  launches.  Children 
with  hare-lip  and  club-feet  were  grow- 
ing up  untreated.  Yet  a medical  team 
from  the  state  hospital  at  Manaus  had 
paid  a visit  to  the  “Maternidade” 
hospital  at  Itacoatiara,  Sister  Mary 
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Diesel  engined  boat 
for  visiting  villages  on 
the  Amazon. 


Agnes  recalled,  when  a number  of 
patients  were  assembled.  The  team  had 
several  specialists  and  a surgical  team 
went  on  working  until  they  had  fin- 
ished the  list  of  operations  at  3:00  a.m. 
i on  the  morning  after  their  arrival.  This 
is  surely  commendable  but  the  need  is 
vast.  In  the  villages  there  is  much  ill- 
ness that  needs  treating.  A family  of 
five  young  children  were  brought  be- 
cause they  were  anaemic.  The  most 
severely  affected,  a girl  of  six  years, 

I was  later  admitted  to  hospital  for  in- 
vestigation. Her  haemoglobin  was 
i found  to  be  below  thirty  per  cent.  As 
suspected,  her  stool  was  heavily  in- 
fested with  hookworm. 

] During  our  homeward  trip  on  the 
Amazon  we  were  overcome  by  the 
beauty  of  the  night  and  the  starry  sky 
with  the  southern  cross.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  parana  we  saw  the  lights 
of  fishermen  in  their  canoes  and,  nearer 
|!  still,  innumerable  fireflies.  Under  the 
piloting  of  Ben,  the  captain,  the  ship 

Scarcity  of  artificial  limbs  means 
that  this  smiling  boy  must  wait 
for  a compassionate  benefactor. 


Leprosy  is  still  one  of  the  major  health 
problems. 
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glided  smoothly  on.  This  rugged  but 
friendly  character  walked  the  decks 
barefoot.  He  had  his  violin  with  him 
which  he  played  in  port,  usually  in  his 
cabin.  On  returning  to  Itacoatiara  at 
midnight  on  one  of  these  occasions  he 
found  another  launch  in  the  “Tere- 
zinha’s”  berth.  He  proceeded  to  give  a 
masterly  display  of  rivermanship,  al- 
ternately moving  his  boat  forward  and 
in  reverse  until  he  had  nosed  the  stern 
of  the  other  boat  away.  Incidentally, 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  his  engine  had  just 
been  repaired  and  brought  over  the 
starboard  side.  A group  of  men  on  the 
rear  deck  of  a nearby  launch  received 
the  full  blast  of  the  diesel  fumes  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  but  they  ac- 
cepted it  as  part  of  dockside  existence 
and  did  not  show  annoyance.  Nor  was 
annoyance  shown  by  a seaman  from 
Barbados  who  had  been  living  in  Ita- 
coatiara for  three  or  four  years,  await- 
ing trial  for  murder  committed  on 
board  his  ship;  he  gave  a friendly 
greeting  each  time  one  met  him. 

In  conclusion  may  I say  that  it  was 
encouraging  to  visit  a small  hospital  in 
the  “outback”  of  Brazil  — at  Itacoa- 
tiara in  the  Amazon  country  — where 
our  standards  of  nursing  care  and 
cleanliness  have  been  largely  attained. 
This  achievement  has  come  about 
through  the  skill  and  devotion  of  the 
sisters  and  it  is  the  envy  of  neighbour- 
ing cities  in  this  regard.  The  atmo- 
sphere at  this  station  is  one  of  friendly 
co-operation  between  sisters  and  priests 
in  a spirit  of  good  humour  and  cheer- 
ful dedication.  The  helpful  hospitality 
I received  from  all,  including  Father 
Doug.  MacKinnon  and  his  American 
friends,  the  Redemptorists  at  Manaus, 
was  much  appreciated.  ■ 


SCARBORO 
SEMINARIAN 
GIVES  A 
REASON  . . . 

“I  decided  to  pursue  the  vocation  of 
a missionary  priest  because  God  has 
called  me  to  respond  in  my  own  unique 
way  to  the  needs  of  God’s  people.  My 
interest  in  the  priesthood  was  greatly 
influenced  by  those  priests  who  have 
been  true  and  genuine  imitators  of  Our 
Lord.  God  hinted  many  times  in  subtle 
ways  and  I finally  responded.  Young 
men  of  today  should  be  alert  to  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit.” 

Russel  Sampson, 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 

3rd  Year  Theology. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

What  a wonderful  feeling  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing merrily,  and  robins  singing  “Cheer 
up,  cheer  up”  and  the  dewdrops  spark- 
ling like  diamonds  on  fresh  flowers 
and  leaves.  Or  did  you  never  look  out 
the  window  at  the  grass  and  flowers 
before  running  to  breakfast  or  running 
off  to  school?” 

What  .1  am  trying  to  say,  Buds,  is 
that  grown-ups  are  always  in  a hurry 
these  days.  And  I think  our  dear  Lord 
wants  you  to  notice  His  creation  of  this 
wonderful  world.  People  today  look  at 
tall  buildings  and  new  cars  and  strive 
for  money  they  need  for  this  or  that. 
These  are  things  man  makes. 

Did  you  ever  notice  a little  flower 
modestly  striving  to  grow  and  blossom 
at  a corner  of  a building?  Have  you 
ever  gone  on  a picnic  and  seen  a fresh 
stream  of  water  with  little  fish  darting 
here  and  there,  and  wild  flowers  and 
bushes  with  birds  flitting  from  branch 
to  branch? 

I want  you  Buds  to  see  such  things 
like  St.  Theresa  did,  and  praise  God 
for  these  are  God’s  things,  and  ours  to 
enjoy.  Love  them  and  love  God  and 
one  another.  Father  Jjm> 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Santiago  and  Arislayda  Lombert 

Two  friends  of  St.  Theresa  from 
Santo  Domingo 


Robert  John  Lutzko,  Brampton, 
Ont.  — “Earned  $2.00  making  his  bed 
and  helping  his  mother,  and  would  like 
to  send  this  to  the  poor  children.”  — 
Thanks,  Robert,  for  sharing  with  other 
children. 

Maureen  and  Robbie,  Baiton,  Re- 
gina, Sask.  — “My  brother  and  I made 
two  pictures  — we  put  some  money  to- 
gether and  put  it  in  the  envelope.  I hope 
the  children  are  being  helped  by  some 
other  people.”  — I do,  too,  Maureen. 

Kelly  Finnegan  and  Joseph  Samrah, 
Windsor,  Ont.  — “We  put  money  in  it 
for  the  poor  countries  because  we  love 
them.  When  one  of  our  priests  came 
into  our  room  he  printed  a big  word 
‘love’  on  the  board.”  — Thanks  to 
Grade  3 of  Holy  Name. 
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Good  material  like  that  and  you  guys  are  worried  about  the  fit!: 


Authority  - A live  bomb  in  the  Church 


John  George,  SFM 


Rev.  John  George,  SFM,  of  Kitchener, 
Ontario,  spent  ten  years  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  before  taking  up  his  pre- 
sent duties  on  the  Catholic  Marriage 
Court  in  Toronto. 

* * * 

Two  things  fill  my  mind  with  ever- 
increasing  wonder  and  awe  the  more 
often  and  the  more  intensely  the  re- 
flection dwells  on  them.  The  starry 
heavens  above  me  and  the  moral  law 
within  me. 

— Immanuel  Kant. 

Tn  recent  years  we  have  seen  an  ex- 
plosive  confrontation  in  the  fields 
of  religion,  education  and  government. 


Authority  is  being  challenged  on  every 
side.  Conformity  and  blind  obedience 
have  given  way  to  a strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  young  people  to  participate 
in  the  decision-making  process.  Today 
there  is  a new  concept  of  freedom 
which  is  evident  even  in  the  clothing 
styles  and  undetermined  hair  and 
beard  control.  The  individual  person  is 
emerging  from  the  crowd.  For  this  rea- 
son objective  laws  which  hold  for 
everyone  under  every  condition  and 
circumstance  are  being  challenged. 
This  new  appreciation  of  the  individual 
person  has  also  brought  us  to  the  in- 
evitable decentralization  of  authority 
in  every  sphere  of  life. 

Because  freedom  can  all  too  easily 
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become  license  if  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness of  personal  responsibility,  mod- 
ern ideas  of  individual  morality  have 
been  mistrusted  and  even  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Church.  She  seemed  to 
fear  that  we  might  be  misled  into  think- 
ing there  was  no  such  thing  as  personal 
guilt;  that  we  were  always  the  hope- 
less victims  of  compulsion.  Thus  the 
idea  of  freedom  of  conscience  was  a 
long  time  in  coming  to  the  surface.  But 
it  was  always  there. 

Freedom  of  conscience  implies  that 
we  follow  God’s  will  and  we  under- 
stand it,  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Hence  the  honest  formation  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience  involves  the  an- 
swers to  three  separate  questions. 

1.  What  is  the  true  norm  of  action? 

2.  What  is  the  measure  of  my  own 
present  capacity  to  carry  out  this 
norm? 

3.  In  light  of  this  two  - fold  con- 
sideration, how  am  I to  act  in  the  pre- 
sent situation?  An  honest  answer  to  all 
three  questions  produces  the  “dictate 
of  an  upright  conscience”.  The  viola- 
tion of  such  a conscience  is  the  very 
essence  of  personal  sin.  An  upright 
conscience,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  the 
practical  guide  to  individual  morality. 

The  role  of  Church  authority  in 
achieving  true  morality  in  society  is 
likewise  three-fold.  It  corresponds  to 
the  three  questions  involved  in  the  hon- 
est formation  of  the  individual  con- 
science. ( 1 ) With  dedicated  fidelity  the 
Church  must  teach  the  invariable 
Christian  norms.  (2)  With  equal  real- 
ism she  must  constantly  assess  the 
variable  capacities  of  people  either  to 
understand  such  norms  or  to  carry 
them  out.  (3)  In  light  of  such  relevant 
facts,  she  must  strive  to  make  available 


to  people  everywhere  all  the  natural 
and  supernatural  helps  they  may  re- 
quire to  realize  in  practice  the  norms  of 
her  teaching.  This  is  really  the  author- 
ity of  the'  pastoral  office.  It  is  total, 
positive,  faithful,  compassionate,  rele- 
vant and  progressively  effective. 

Rightly  understood,  the  roles  of 
authority  and  conscience  are  comple- 
mentary, not  contradictory.  Both  doc- 
trines were  taught  at  Vatican  II.  Today 
the  pendulum  swings  nervously  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  This  is  under- 
standable amid  the  many  uncertainties 
involved  in  fundamental  social  change. 
Such  dilemmas  eventually  resolve 
themselves  into  a reasonable  synthesis. 

I think  that  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  various  countries 
toward  Pope  Paul’s  encyclical  on  birth 
control  should  be  seen  as  a practical 
attempt  to  form  such  a synthesis.  While 
reaffirming  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
as  the  supreme  teacher  of  the  whole 
Church,  they  also  recognize  the  basic 
freedom  of  individual  conscience. 
What  the  bishops  say  in  effect  is  that 
the  ideal  proposed  in  the  encyclical  is 
truly  Christian  and  cannot  be  com- 
promised as  a guiding  norm.  But  con- 
science deals  also  with  individual  fact 
and  circumstance.  There  may  be  some 
intellectual  reason  why  one  cannot 
understand  the  truth  of  a statement. 
There  may  also  be  economic  pressures, 
physical  or  mental  sickness  which 
could  lessen,  or  even  eliminate,  per- 
sonal guilt. 

The  whole  question  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  in  certain  cases  we 
may  be  incapable  of  realizing  a norm 
we  recognize  to  be  true.  Recognition 
of  the  norm  is  essential  to  proper  be- 
haviour. But  it  is  only  one  of  the  total 
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Fr.  John  George  administering  the  1,000th  baptism  after  eight  months  in  the  parish. 


factors  involved.  An  injured  hockey 
player  cannot  score  even  when  he  is 
perfectly  clear  about  the  position  of 
the  goal. 

In  the  area  of  practical  Church 
government  every  missionary  can  see 
the  disadvantages,  and  even  the  damag- 
ing effects,  of  one  inflexible  system  of 
laws  for  every  territory  and  culture  in 
the  world.  Before  Vatican  II  there 
seemed  to  be  an  airtight  cap  on  every- 
one’s thinking.  Many  laws  of  the 
Church  were  designed  simply  to  pre- 
vent error  from  creeping  into  doctrine 
or  levity  into  the  liturgical  functions. 
That  some  common  directives  were 
useful  there  is  no  doubt,  but  inflexible 
rules  grew  up  which  allowed  of  no 
exceptions. 

For  example,  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public an  average  mission  trip  could 
involve  many  things.  It  could  start  and 
finish  with  a mule  ride  under  a tropical 
sun,  with  sick  calls  along  the  way.  In 
between  would  be  hundreds  of  confes- 
sions, Mass,  preaching,  the  liturgical 


blessing  for  holy  water,  complicated  by 
a prolonged  and  massive  scramble  to 
fill  the  variously  labelled  rum  bottles. 
After  rice  and  beans  would  come  some 
sixty  baptisms,  with  the  compiling  of 
records,  the  rounding  up  and  pairing 
off  of  scattered  babies  and  godparents. 

It  would  seem  that  a special  form 
for  administering  the  sacraments  might 
be  permitted  under  such  conditions. 
However,  before  Vatican  II  only  non- 
Christian  countries  were  considered 
mission  territory.  Even  where  the  faith 
had  lapsed  because  there  were  no  pas- 
tors, the  Church  was  considered  to  be 
legally  established  under  a local  hier- 
archy, and  therefore  subject  to  the  full 
rigor  of  Canon  Law  and  the  liturgical 
rubrics.  Needless  to  say,  the  instinct  for 
survival  and  the  desire  to  accomplish 
something  for  the  people  often 
prompted  the  missioner  to  a judicious 
exercise  of  personal  freedom.  As  a re- 
sult of  Vatican  II,  Church  government 
is  going  through  a process  of  decen- 
tralization at  every  level.  Today  bishops 
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are  free  to  decide  many  questions  of 
liturgy  and  discipline  in  the  context  of 
the  local  conditions. 

Fulfillment  of  the  just  aspirations  of 
all  the  people  adds  up  to  the  common 
good  of  society.  In  seeking  it,  authority 
must  indeed  set  the  guidelines  of  be- 
haviour. But  it  must  also  serve  the  con- 
crete needs  of  people.  Demonstrations, 
public  debate  and  the  ominous  pre- 
sence of  a credibility  gap  are  proof  that 
many  people  feel  that  religious,  gov- 
ernmental and  educational  institutions 
are  responding  inadequately  to  the  felt 
needs  of  modern  society.  If  people  can 
detect  honesty  in  authority  and  the  sin- 
cere desire  to  serve,  then  authority  will 
be  respected. 

This  then  is  the  challenging  task  of 
the  Church  in  the  modern  age.  She 
must  serve  the  felt  needs  of  people 
while  witnessing  to  the  ideals  which 
Christ  has  given  to  us.  This  will  mean 
the  updating  of  outmoded  Church 
laws,  with  relevance  to  local  condi- 
tions. Less  government  by  decree,  more 
through  effective  leadership  and  com- 
passionate assistance.  And  it  will  mean 
struggling  through  dialogue,  often 
painfully,  to  discover  the  factual  rea- 
sons why  people  are  sometimes  unable 
to  realize  in  practice  norms  which 
must  of  themselves  remain  constant 
throughout  the  ages.  Through  the  total 
exercise  of  her  pastoral  office,  the 
Church  can  help  people  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  Christian  ideal  and 
their  own  limitations. 

To  the  optimist,  the  present  uneasy 
squirming  between  authority  and  free- 
dom is  a healthy  sign  of  adolescence. 
Hopefully,  putting  away  of  childish 
things  will  be  accompanied  by  the  as- 
sumption of  personal  responsibility.  ■ 


Around 

the 

Shack 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

''"Phank  heavens,  there  are  few  things 
in  this  world  that  do  not  have  a 
humorous  aspect.  Even  solemn  cere- 
monies are  not  exempt.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  hear  the  radio  shack  rock 
with  laughter  now  and  then.  Hams 
even  have  a term,  “Hi”  to  designate 
laughter,  the  code  sound  didididit  didit, 
which  sounds  something  like  a chuckle. 

Since  phonetic  words  are  used  for 
letters  very  often,  the  choice  of  words 
used  can  carry  a wealth  of  humour. 

One  night  I was  chatting  with  a 
buddy  in  Halifax,  when  he  gave  me 
call-sign  H18XPM  (phonetics:  Henry 
Ida  Eight  X-ray  Peter  Mary)  as  Henry 
Ida  Eight  Xtra  Poor  Metal.  Soon 
afterwards,  Jim’s  call-sign  VE1QU 
(Victor  Edward  One  Queen  United) 
was  changed  to:  Very  Evidently  One 
Quite  Undernourished  in  Halifax,  this 
is  Hungry  Individuals  Ate  Xtra  Poor 
Meals  in  Santo  Domingo.  It  sounded 
like  things  were  tough  all  over! 

Then,  lest  anyone  “reading  the  mail” 
(listening  in)  should  become  alarmed 
at  such  tight  rations  in  the  ham  world, 
the  next  signing  was  from:  Hearty 
Ingestors  Ate  Xotically  Prepared 
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Menus  in  Santo  Domingo. 

My  brother  Joe  once  heard  a friend 
sign  himself  as  Ugly  Duck.  This  struck 
him  funny,  and  he  laughed  at  it,  and 
was  returned  his  own  call-sign  (VE3- 
AAU),  as  Awful,  Awful,  Ugly! 

While  this  strange  gibberish  may 
seem  extravagant  to  the  uninitiated,  it 
is  extremely  practical  in  communica- 
tions. Unlike  the  Hi-fi,  which  produces 
sounds  rich  in  overtones,  etc.,  which 
help  one  to  hear  it  properly  and  fully, 
the  ham  equipment  is  made  to  operate 
as  much  as  possible  only  in  the  rela- 
tively small  range  of  intelligible  speech; 
and  so  these  sound  waves  can  be  clip- 
ped, compressed,  and  in  general  re- 
duced to  the  bare  bones — a fact  which 
means  that  all  power  going  off  the  an- 
tena  carries  as  much  as  possible  of 
straight  voice,  and  as  little  as  possible 
of  anything  else. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  fail  to  catch  let- 
ters, as  BPT,  but  harder  to  miss  Boston 
Pap  Tango. 

Another  purpose  is  served  as  well  by 


off-beat  phonetics.  On  nearly  every  call 
I have  occasion  to  mention  my  QSL 
manager,  VE3DLC,  and  sometimes  the 
sequence  of  the  letters  get  mixed  up, 
in  spite  of  using  the  words  Delta  Lima 
Charlie  — but  who  could  forget  the 
order  of:  Very  Evidently  Three  Danc- 
ing Like  Crazy  in  Scarboro? 

Finally,  during  a chat  I may  hear  a 
voice  break  in,  short  enough  not  to 
bother  the  conversation.  If  it  says:  “Hi, 
Extra  Poor  Metal!”,  then  I know  that 
Jim  is  roving  the  band. 

We  were  delighted  one  night  to  have 
a chat  with  a Sister  of  Charity  of  Hali- 
fax, stationed  in  Bermuda,  VP9  land. 
Her  call  (VP9FV)  Victor  Papa  Nine 
Fox  Victor  led  me  to  place  a small  bet 
that  the  next  time  I chat  with  her,  I 
shall  say:  Very  Probably  Nine  Foolish 
Virgins  in  Bermuda,  this  is  Highly  In- 
contestably Eight  Xtra  Prayerful  Mis- 
sionaries in  Santo  Domingo.  Hi!  Hi! 

Hope  to  cuagn, 

73  es  76 

Rod  H18XPM  (VE3GSR) . 
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Michael  B.  Dwyer,  SFM,  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  for  the  So- 
ciety in  1938.  After  serving  his  coun- 
try as  a navy  chaplain  in  World  War 
II  he  was  assigned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1946.  From  1948  until 
1954  Father  Dwyer  worked  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Japan. 

In  1955  Father  Dwyer  returned  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  served 
there  until  1965.  He  is  presently  su- 
perior of  the  motherhouse  in  Toronto. 


I Remember 

A yfaybe  it  was  while  I was  driving  ambulance  during  the  terrifying 
^ days  of  the  revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  nurses  and 
patients  told  me  they  felt  secure  because  they  were  with  a priest.  Maybe 
it  was  during  the  last  stages  of  World  War  II  when  I was  a navy  chaplain 
trying  to  conquer  my  own  doubts  and  fears  while  helping  sailors  face 
death.  Maybe  it  was  the  humour  in  the  situation  where  I stood  out  on 
the  road  surrounded  by  people  clinging  to  my  cassock  in  the  midst  of  an 
earthquake.  On  that  occasion  I told  the  frightened  crowds  that  they  were 
as  safe  as  the  Church.  And  then  the  church  building  collapsed.  But  really 
I think  it  is  the  whole  chain  of  events  that  have  spelled  out  my  life  as  a 
priest  for  over  thirty  years. 

I am  a man  like  any  other  man.  I like  people.  I am  interested  in  their 
problems.  I try  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  help  them  whenever  I can. 
But  on  top  of  this  I believe  that  I have  the  power  to  bless  the  power  to 
confect  the  Eucharist  and  to  forgive  sins.  It  is  in  the  sacramental  sphere 
that  I have  seen  the  power  of  God  to  raise  up  discouraged  and  frustrated 
men  and  to  draw  out  of  them  the  good  that  God  put  there  in  the  first 
place. 

I remember  the  many,  many  times  that  I have  felt  that  our  Lord 
really  and  truly  touched  the  hearts  of  people  through  my  feeble 
efforts.  ■. 

Michael  Dwyer,  SFM 
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Does  the  Word,  Sack,  Mean  Anything  to  You? 


DROP  A PENNY  IN  THE  SACK 


SESSION 

iT tL 


FROM  CANADA 


ifctp  ntt  rntrv 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 


PILGRIM 

“IT  AINT  MY  BAG.” 


FALSTAFF 

“IT’S  THE  ONLY  REAL 
DRINK  THERE  IS.” 


ATTILA 

“HAPPINESS  IS  SACKING 
THE  WHOLE  WORLD.” 


OLIVE  OIL 

“IT’S  THE  ONLY 
STYLE  I EVER  LIKED. 


WE  TOOK  A HUGE  SACK  AND  CUT  IT  UP  INTO  LITTLE  SACKS.  IF  EVERYBODY  IN  CANADA 
DROPPED  SOMETHING  IN  THE  SACK,  WE'D  SOON  HAVE  ENOUGH  TO  BUY  PLENTY  OF 
FOOD,  CLOTHING  AND  MEDICINE  FOR  THE  POOR  PEOPLE  IN  GUYANA,  PHILIPPINES, 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  WEST  INDIES  AND  BRAZIL. 

IF  THIS  SACK  WERE  DISPLAYED  IN  A GROCERY  STORE  OR  A LAUNDROMAT  IN  YOUR 
COMMUNITY  IT  MIGHT  ADD  UP  TO  FIVE  OR  TEN  DOLLARS. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  SACK  TODAY. 
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BRIDGING  THE  G AP  ...  Letters 


Too  young  to  be  an  adult,  too  old  to  be  a child  — adolescence  can  be  lonely  years  with  a lack 
of  communication  between  the  older  and  the  younger  generations.  The  press  plays  up  the 
rebellious  student  but  a good  teenager  does  not  make  news  and  therefore  we  seldom  hear  of 
any.  They  do  exist.  Let  me  tell  you  a true  story  ...  A few  years  ago  a stock  car  driver  was 
hurt  at  Pinecrest  and  they  took  up  a collection  for  his  wife  and  children  from  the  spectators 
one  Saturday  night.  They  took  in  over  $800.00.  Who  goes  to  the  stock  car  races?  Noisy, 
obnoxious  teenagers!  Who  gave  so  generously?  Noisy,  obnoxious  teenagers! 

If  we  are  passing  out  blame  to  parents,  teachers,  and  the  Church  — let’s  not  forget  the 
police  force!  Have  you  ever  seen  the  way  some  policemen  treat  teenagers?  They  treat  them 
as  the  scum  of  the  earth.  There  are  boys  who  deserve  it  I admit,  but  when  society  groups  all 
adolescents  in  one  category,  we  have  rebellion  and  rightly  so. 

— Mrs.  Elsie  Hackett, 
Downsiew,  Ont. 

* * * 

Environment  plays  a major  part  in  the  favorable  development  of  young  people,  however  ideal 
the  home  life  may  be,  outside  influence  plays  a major  factor,  that  very  often  takes  over 
and  undoes  all  the  good  example  they  have  been  reared  by. 

For  those  taking  blame  for  the  state  of  our  youth  today,  the  blame  cannot  be  dumped  on 
anyone’s  doorstep,  but  a combination  of  forces  working  together,  such  as  over-indulgent 
parents  providing  their  child  with  too  much  worldly  goods,  taking  the  “knocks”  when  possible 
for  them,  leaving  them  unfit  to  face  a problem;  as  for  the  teachers  they  do  not  teach  them 
any  lesson  of  betterment  other  than  their  classwork,  but  tend  to  give  them  ideas  that  in  many 
cases  they  misinterpret,  and  they  often  come  away  with  the  opinion  they  know  more  than  they 
really  do  in  things  that  really  matter.  The  Church  is  free  from  any  blame,  it  is  there  to  give  us 
all  a helping  hand  if  we  so  wish  to  reach  out  and  take  it. 

The  generosity  and  courage  they  show  in  so  many  ways  are  their  tree  feelings,  way  down 
deep.  Basically  they  are  by  nature  kind  and  sincere.  But  that  is  not  the  way  the  rest  of  the 
fellows  act,  and  they  must  conform  otherwise  not  “belong.” 

This  is  my  feeling  in  the  matter,  I feel  above  everything  else,  companions  are  the  most 
influencing  factor  in  the  life  of  our  youth,  good  or  evil,  regardless  of  the  true  Christian  home 
life. 

— Worried  Parent, 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

I certainly  do  agree  that  certain  forces  influence  this  young  person  to  a great  extent  but  not 
to  the  extreme  when  he  cannot  exercise  control  over  his  will  power.  The  adolescent  should 
be  in  command  of  his  actions  unless  his  judgement  has  been  impaired  by  drugs,  alcohol  or 
emotional  stress. 

— Miss  Sheila  Holly, 
Cormac  Post  Office. 

The  problem  with  many  adolescents  today  lies  in  their  having  too  much  money  and  no 
parental  guidance.  Some  parents  are  either  too  harsh  or  too  lenient. 

There  are  parents  who  don’t  tell  the  child  why  he  should  go  to  church  but  that  he  must. 
So,  the  child  waits  until  he  is  of  age  so  that  he  can  do  as  he  pleases. 

Some  parents  don’t  want  to  be  accused  of  not  loving  their  children  and  let  them  get 
anything  they  want.  They  don’t  teach  the  children  anything  about  morals  and  let  them  find  out 
for  themselves.  One  woman  said:  “If  I had  a girl,  I wouldn’t  tell  her  not  to  do  anything 
wrong  but  how  to  keep  herself  out  of  a mess."  Here,  medical  books  hold  more  influence  than 
the  Bible. 

— Lawrence  Kruck, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
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Let's  Build  Bridges 
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“'V7res  it  does  seem  strange  I suppose  that  I should  write  a 
musical  about  the  depression  nearly  thirty  years  later.” 

The  playwright,  a man  in  his  middle  fifties,  puffed  on  an  old 
brier  as  he  listened  to  objections  being  voiced  from  all  direc- 
tions: 

“Young  people  today  don’t  know  anything  about  the  hungry 
thirties.” 

“Even  if  they  did  they  couldn’t  care  less.” 

“And  even  those  of  us  who  lived  through  those  awful  days 
don’t  want  to  be  reminded  of  them.” 

The  playwright  listened  to  all  the  objections  and  finally  he 
removed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  gave  us  his  explanation: 

“I  grew  up  during  the  depression  and  so  did  everyone  else 
in  my  age  bracket.  Today  we  have  an  undeniable  generation 
gap.  Confrontation  is  not  enough.  Without  some  idea  of  the 
depression  and  of  World  War  II  it  is  almost  impossible  for  my 
generation  to  communicate  with  the  present  generation.  I wrote 
this  musical  in  the  hope  that  it  would  partially  explain  why  I 
am  the  way  I am.  I can  only  hope  that  the  present  generation 
will  do  the  same  for  us.” 

The  playwright  has  the  germ  of  a very  good  idea.  If  we  don’t 
understand  the  social  pressures  and  the  economic  conditions 
and  most  important  of  all  how  people  cope  with  them  then  we 
can  never  hope  to  understand  the  human  product  of  such  times. 

Wisdom  and  insight  have  no  age  limits.  In  fact  for  keeping 
the  adult  world  honest  there  is  nothing  to  rival  the  disarming 
simplicity  of  a five-year-old  child. 

To  allow  hostility  to  grow  up  between  generations  is  the 
height  of  human  folly.  Youth  needs  the  experience  of  age  to 
temper  the  hot  fires  of  romantic  idealism.  Age  on  the  other 
hand  relies  on  youth  to  bring  vision  and  idealism  to  bear  on  self- 
satisfied,  self-seeking  and  self-righteous  attitudes  that  grow  up 
like  poisonous  weeds  in  our  society  to  choke  off  the  develop- 
ment of  human  values. 

There  are  eighty-eight  keys  on  a piano.  A tune  of  sorts  can 
be  played  by  using  only  the  black  or  white  keys  exclusively.  But 
for  a beautiful  harmony  and  balance  both  the  black  and  the 
white  keys  must  be  used.  Like  the  playwright  we  should  be 
building  bridges  rather  than  walls.  ■ 
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John  Gomes,  SFM,  doing  simultaneous  Eng- 
lish translation  of  interview  with  Dominican 
students. 

STUDENT 
UNREST 
IN  THE 
DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


TJ  ecently  at  our  request  Father 
John  Gomes,  SFM  and  John 
Walsh,  SFM  interviewed  four 
students  of  the  National  University 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

We  should  try  not  be  overly 
sensitive  to  their  leftist  thinking 
nor  to  their  sometimes  angry  words. 

If  they  make  us  feel  uncomfortable 
then  possibly  it  is  the  first  step 
in  beginning  to  understand  their 
real  situation.  We  should  read 
deeper  than  the  words  themselves 
and  try  to  search  out  the  living, 
breathing  student  who  will  surely 
influence  conditions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Three  of  the  young  men  in  the 
interview  are  third-year  medical 
students  and  the  fourth  student  is 
in  third-year  law. 

Fernando  is  a practicing  Catholic 
and  belongs  to  the  Christian  Social 
party  which  has  a branch  at  the 
University. 

Jose  is  an  ex-member  of  the 
Communist  party. 

Denis  belongs  to  the  Socialist 
party  that  is  more  or  less  a branch 
of  the  Juan  Bosch  party  that  ruled 
the  Dominican  Republic  a few  years 
before  the  present  government  took 
over. 

Juan  Manuel  is  the  law  student 
and  he  was  once  a political  activist. 

What  role  do  you  think  the  university 
should  take  in  the  development  of  a 
country?  Is  your  university  fulfilling 
this  role? 

Jose:  We  need  technicians  to  elimi- 
nate the  terrible  situation  existing  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  Our  uni- 
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versity  is  educating  students  from 
many  social  levels.  Both  the  rich  and 
the  poor  can  get  a technical  prepara- 
tion to  help  in  the  development  of  our 
country. 

Denis:  Until  recently  our  university 
consisted  of  two  or  three  faculties  of 
a classical  nature.  Now  there  are 
forty-six  schools.  On  account  of 
North  American  influence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish  our  own  competent 
technicians.  After  all  they  might 
occupy  positions  that  Americans  now 
hold  in  our  country. 

What  type  of  assistance  does  an 
underdeveloped  country  need  from  a 
developed  country?  For  example  from 
foreign  governments  or  from  foreign 
businesses  or  from  foreign  students, 
e.g.  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Canadian 
University  group? 

Fernando:  Every  underdeveloped 

country  needs  help  of  all  kinds.  But 
this  help  must  come  without  condi- 
tions. The  Peace  Corps,  the  Aid  Pro- 
gram, and  CARE  are  all  forms  of 
imperialistic  penetration  into  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  It  is  true  that  they 
give  something  to  us  but  they  always 
put  conditions  on  it. 

Denis:  What  we  need  is  more  help 
with  less  exploitation.  For  example, 
when  the  Americans  build  a dam  they 
stipulate  all  the  conditions  and  name 
all  the  technicians.  They  do  everything 
and  our  role  is  simply  to  cooperate 
with  them. 

Jose:  I think  that  we  Dominican 
students  can  be  far  more  effective  in 
carrying  out  many  of  the  present  pro- 
grams of  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are 
providing  a simple  education  for  the 
rural  people.  They  teach  a little  agro- 
nomy and  veterinary  procedure  as 


well  as  a bit  of  public  health.  We 
could  do  the  same  things  for  our 
people  if  we  were  financed  by  our 
government.  American  aid  would  be 
more  appreciated  if  it  were  infused  in 
this  manner.  The  revolution  comes 
from  the  rural  areas  to  the  urban 
centers.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Dominican  students  must  be  the  ones 
to  teach  our  rural  people. 

Fernando:  I feel  that  developed 
countries  have  an  obligation  in  justice 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries. 
Property  has  in  itself  a social  function 
and  when  this  social  function  is  per- 
verted the  right  of  property  has  no 
meaning.  The  meaning  of  property  is 
not  to  possess  in  order  to  have  but  in 
order  to  be  more  and  to  do  more.  I 
think  that  such  help  should  be  carried 
out  not  from  government  to  govern- 
ment but  from  institution  to  institution. 

Denis:  What  we  are  saying  here 
must  seem  contradictory  to  anyone  on 
the  outside.  On  the  one  hand  we  ask 
for  gratuitous  help  from  North 
America  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
criticize  the  same  government.  But 
we  would  prefer  mixed  programs  in 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  aid. 
Government  to  government  and  busi- 
ness to  business  loans  would  enable 
our  country  to  develop  itself  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  our  precious 
independence. 

Fernando:  The  conditions  which 
developed  countries  put  on  their  help 
deny  us  our  national  dignity.  We 
could  avoid  much  of  this  by  having 
contacts  with  countries  which  are  not 
in  the  capitalist  block. 

Manuel:  Only  by  force,  only  by 
revolution,  can  our  people  gain  their 
rights  from  the  North  American 
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The  delicate  balance  of  church  and  state  is  always  difficult  to  maintain  but  even  more  so  in  a 
dictatorship. 


imperialists.  These  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  do  not  know  the  customs, 
traditions  and  intellectual  preparation 
of  our  rural  people.  They  cannot 
possibly  know  or  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems that  we  university  students  hope 
to  overcome.  They  bring  the  system 
of  the  developed  country  to  the  under- 
developed country. 

Does  the  Church  have  a role  in  the 
development  of  your  country? 

Fernando:  I consider  the  funda- 
mental mission  of  the  Church  to  be 
one  of  denunciation.  Until  now  I feel 
that  the  Church  has  been  a false  wit- 
ness. In  the  time  of  Trujillo  the 
Church  created  in  us,  the  young 
people  of  the  country,  a deformed 
conscience  to  the  extent  that  it  pros- 
tituted the  mission  of  denouncing. 
Priests  praised  Trujillo  even  though 
they  knew  that  he  was  evil.  The 


Church  went  along  with  a system 
which  was  intrinsically  perverted.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a new  generation, 
a new  Church  being  born  but  up  until 
now  the  Church  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  North  American  imperial- 
ism. This  is  the  reason  that  so  many 
young  people  have  left  the  Church. 
They  feel  that  the  Church  has  per- 
verted the  ideal  of  the  Christian. 

Jose:  We  can  say  with  Sigmund 
Freud  that  religion  contributes  to  the 
ignorance  of  men.  The  Church  has 
always  been  the  right  hand  of  the 
governments  we  have  had  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I feel  that  the 
Church  contributes  nothing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Instead  of 
telling  people  that  “God  will  help  you” 
in  time  of  national  emergency,  the 
Church  should  use  her  wealth  to  help 
those  who  have  suffered. 
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Denis:  The  Church  has  never  done 
any  work  of  an  industrial  nature  that 
has  ever  really  helped  the  Dominican 
people.  It  is  in  the  educational  field 
that  the  Church  has  made  the  biggest 
contribution  to  Santo  Domingo.  I feel 
however  that  unless  the  Church  adapts 
itself  to  actual  conditions  in  which 
the  world  is  evolving  it  will  be  left 
far  behind. 

Juan  Manuel:  The  Church  has  tra- 
ditionally played  a negative  role  in  our 
country  because  the  Church  has  never 
integrated  itself  into  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  our  people.  Even  though 
Christ  himself  was  a revolutionary  the 
Church  has  never  fulfilled  the  revolu- 
tionary role.  The  Church  has  been 
committed  to  supporting  the  govern- 
ment in  power. 

Only  when  the  Church  itself  was  in 
danger  was  there  a question  of  siding 


with  the  people.  As  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  I feel  that  the  Church 
has  accomplished  a lot  in  this  country 
but  it  has  always  been  for  an  elite 
group. 

Fernando:  I believe  that  the  Church 
is  a force  in  the  people  and  that  this 
force  should  be  applied  through  the 
formation  of  conscience  in  the  people. 
In  the  measure  that  the  Church  does 
not  denounce  the  existence  of  institu- 
tional oppression  and  creates  moral 
taboos  that  prevent  people  from  rising 
up  against  tyranny  the  Church  is  a 
traitor  to  its  mission. 

There  is  much  unrest  among  univer- 
sity students  throughout  the  world. 
Does  the  same  situation  exist  in  the 
Dominican  Republic?  What  are  its 
causes? 

Jose:  The  university  students  are 
more  vocal  about  the  unrest  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  most  ad- 


Dominican  university  students  strike  to  obtain  higher  budget  for  university. 
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vanced  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
It  will  be  students  like  ourselves  who 
will  chart  the  future  of  the  Dominican 
society.  In  our  university  we  have 
many  ideologies,  capitalists,  revision- 
ists and  communists.  The  struggle 
among  these  ideologies  in  the  univer- 
sity should  serve  to  unify  our  future 
society. 

Denis:  Student  unrest  has  a tend- 
ency towards  what  we  call  a revolu- 
tion. This  energy  and  fervour  is  not 
caused  by  outside  forces  but  it  comes 
from  deep  within.  Because  of  un- 
employment and  because  of  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  operate  our  university, 
we  students  are  protesting  against  the 
existing  government.  Of  course  there 
are  some  who  protest  on  account  of 
a political  ideology  but  most  of  us 
protest  in  the  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment will  give  more  attention  to  these 
pressing  problems. 


Fernando:  I believe  that  student  un- 
rest here  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
can  be  attributed  to  three  major 
causes: 

1.  The  conscience  of  the  university 
students  who  honestly  feel  that  they 
must  have  more  in  order  to  do  more. 

2.  An  indignation  against  forces 
that  oppress  man.  We  manifest  this 
indignation  through  revolutionary  ac- 
tion to  change  existing  structures. 

3.  We  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to 
construct  a new  society  in  which  man 
can  fulfill  his  noble  aspirations. 

Juan  Manuel:  Whenever  youth 

speaks  of  change,  real  positive  change 
is  meant.  Youth  is  always  in  the  van- 
guard of  change  and  of  every  revolu- 
tion because  it  is  in  the  youth  that  the 
future  of  the  country  rests. 

Would  you  say  that  university  students 
in  Santo  Domingo  are  interested  in 
world  problems? 


A tire  burns  in  protest  at  entrance  to  National  University. 
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Jose:  I would  say  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  our  National  Uni- 
versity are  keenly  interested  in  world 
problems.  We  feel  deeply  involved 
with  other  oppressed  countries  of  the 
world.  Of  course  we  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  intervention  in  Viet  Nam 
and  closer  to  home  we  students 
donated  blood  to  help  the  victims  of 
the  terrible  earthquake  in  Venezuela. 
Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  peace  in 
the  world?  If  you  were  in  a position  of 
world  influence  what  would  you  do  in 
practice  to  obtain  or  promote  peace? 

Denis:  If  I were  in  a position  of 
world  influence  I would  be  careful 
never  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.  A terrible 
resentment  is  always  the  result  of  such 
interference  on  account  of  the  natural 
patriotism  of  the  people.  Secondly  I 
would  try  to  promote  better  under- 
standing among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world. 

I would  hope  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  might  be  induced  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  great 
wise  man,  Jesus  Christ.  And  here  I 
am  not  speaking  as  a Catholic  but  as 
a socialist. 

Fernando:  Peace  is  founded  and 
based  on  justice  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  As  long  as  there  is 
political,  military  and  economic  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  major 
powers  then  peace  is  only  a myth. 
These  powers  must  renounce  their 
self-interest  in  order  to  respect  the 
rights  of  man. 

Juan  Manuel:  There  have  been  a 
number  of  efforts  made  to  obtain 
world  peace  in  recent  years.  We  have 
the  U.N.  oragnization  and  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  as  well  as  the 


International  American  Law  Organi- 
zation to  settle  problems  arising  be- 
tween Latin  American  countries. 

The  Canadian  government  is  thinking 
of  joining  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  What  do  you  think  about 
the  Organization  of  American  States? 

Jose:  I do  not  think  Canada  should 
enter  the  Organization  of  American 
States  because  the  organization  is  im- 
potent. 

Denis:  I admire  the  Canadian 

people  very  much.  The  Canadians 
have  juridical  and  political  indepen- 
dence from  the  United  States.  If 
Canada  could  avoid  being  absorbed 
by  American  policies  then  I think  her 
role  in  the  OAS  would  be  invaluable. 

If  Canada  cannot  play  an  independent 
role  then  it  would  be  better  not  to 
join  the  OAS. 

Juan  Manuel:  The  OAS  developed 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  great  South 
American  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar. 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  OAS  has  I 
been  non-intervention  except  where 
one  country  was  attacked  by  a foreign 
power.  The  Americans  have  violated 
the  Charter  twice  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  alone,  once  in  1916  and 
again  in  1965.  I would  applaud  the 
entrance  of  Canada  into  the  OAS  if 
it  meant  that  Canada  would  go  to  the 
defense  of  oppressed  countries  against 
the  big  powers. 

John  Gomes,  SFM:  By  way  of 
summary,  I would  just  like  to  say  that 
the  points  of  view  as  expressed  by 
these  students  at  the  National  Univer- 
sity in  Santo  Domingo  are  typical  of 
student  thinking  in  this  country.  They 
feel  oppressed  by  government  struc- 
tures which  they  have  identified  with 
American  influence.  ■ 
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Homer,  Hippocrates  and  the  H-Bomb 


rT"5ruth  is  something  that  man  has  sought  after  ever  since  recorded  history  began, 
and  Homer  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

He  wrote  eloquently  of  the  world  of  his  time,  giving  deference  to  the  many 
gods  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  Greek  Islands,  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
literature  in  all  of  Europe.  But,  alas,  Homer  was  too  superstitious  for  the  enlighten- 
ment period  in  the  arts  of  the  ancient  world. 

Along  came  the  very  systematic  Hippocrates,  who  insisted  on  facts  in  treating 
disease.  To  him,  no  doubt,  the  gods  had  served  a useful  purpose  in  their  time,  but 
since  every  Greek  was  starting  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  he  too  brushed 
aside  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition  of  Greek  religion  in  favour  of  clinical 
research. 

Hippocrates  may  well  have  been  the  first  individual  who  combined  pure 
research  with  applied  science.  But  he  seems  to  have  started  a trend  which  is 
going  on  at  the  present  time.  His  modern  counterpart  in  the  person  of  a pure 
research  scientist,  is  dedicated  to  the  advance  of  science  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
religious  crusade,  and  considers  himself  to  be  a member  of  an  international 
community. 

We  are  all  caught  up  in  this  crusade  to  the  point  where  we  are  attempting  to 
use  the  “scientific  method”  in  establishing  the  basis  of  morality.  Oh,  yes,  morality 
does  concern  the  scientists,  not  so  much  in  his  laboratory  as  in  the  application 
of  his  findings  to  human  beings.  Once  the  theory  of  atomic  energy  was  applied  to 
A-bombs  and  H-bombs  which  fell  on  cities,  the  scientist  began  to  wonder  and  to 
worry  about  the  sacrosanct  principle  that  science  must  be  advanced  at  all  costs. 

If  truth  is  our  goal,  then  research  is  needed,  but  it  cannot  be  divorced  from 
morality.  This  is  true  even  among  those  who  scorn  organized  religions  as  the 
product  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Our  missionaries  are  not  using  Trojan 
horse  tricks  to  bring  morality  to  developing  countries,  but  plain  common  sense. 
And  this  same  common  sense  urges  us  to  invite  you  to  enquire  into  a career  as  a 
missionary.  The  challenge  is  terrific  and  the  rewards  are  lasting.  H 
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Ashton  Warner's 

ACCOUNT 

OF 

SLAVERY 

(Slavery  was  officially  abolished 
in  the  British  Empire  in  1833.) 


( Condensed  and  reprinted  with  per- 
mission of  FLAMBEAU , a quarterly 
magazine  published  by  the  Kingston 
Study  Group  in  St.  Vincent.) 

T was  born  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent 
and  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Ashton  Warner,  in  the  parish  church 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gildon.  My  father 
and  mother,  at  the  time  of  my  birth, 
were  slaves  on  Cane  Grove  estate,  in 
Bucumar  Valley. 

The  estate  of  Cane  Grove  was  in 
a deep  valley  near  the  seashore.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  house  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  the  hill  and  overlooked  the  whole 
sugar  plantation.  He  had  about  three 
hundred  slaves  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  severest  masters  in  the 
whole  island. 

Since  the  condition  of  the  field 
slaves  was  so  much  worse  than  that  of 
the  mechanics  among  whom  I was 
ranked  on  the  estate  I shall  endeavour 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
field  gang  were  worked  on  Cane 
Grove  estate. 

They  were  obliged  to  be  in  the  field 
before  five  o’clock  in  the  morning; 
and,  as  the  slave  houses  were  the  dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  four  miles  from 


the  cane  pieces,  they  were  generally 
obliged  to  rise  as  early  as  four  o’clock 
to  be  at  their  work  on  time.  The  driver 
is  first  in  the  field,  and  calls  the  slaves 
together  by  cracking  the  whip  or 
blowing  the  conch  shell.  Before  five 
o’clock  the  overseer  calls  over  the  roll, 
and  if  any  of  the  slaves  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  late,  even  by  a few 
minutes,  which  owing  to  the  distance 
is  often  the  case,  the  driver  flogs  them 
as  they  come  in,  with  the  cart-whip, 
or  with  a scourge  of  tomarind  rods. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  canes  the 
slaves  work  in  a row.  Each  person 
has  a hoe,  and  the  women  are  ex- 
pected to  do  as  much  as  the  men.  This 
work  is  so  hard  that  any  slave,  newly 
put  to  it,  in  the  course  of  a month  be- 
comes so  weak  that  often  he  is  totally 
unfit  for  labour.  If  he  falls  back 
behind  the  rest,  the  driver  keeps 
forcing  him  up  with  the  whip. 

They  work  from  five  o’clock  to 
nine,  when  they  are  allowed  to  sit 
down  for  half  an  hour  in  the  field,  and 
take  such  food  as  they  have  been  able 
to  prepare  overnight.  But  many  have 
no  food  ready,  and  so  fast  til  mid-day. 
They  go  to  work  again  directly  after 
half  an  hour’s  respite,  and  labour  till 
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twelve  o’clock,  when  they  eat. 

They  work  again  in  gang  from  two 
till  seven  o’clock.  It  is  then  dark. 
When  they  return  home  the  overseer 
calls  over  the  roll,  and  demands  of 
every  man  and  woman  their  bundles 
of  grass.  He  weighs  with  his  hand 
each  bundle  as  it  is  given  in,  and,  if 
it  be  too  light,  the  person  who  presents 
it  is  either  instantly  laid  down  and 
flogged  severely  with  the  cart-whip,  or 
is  put  into  the  stocks  for  the  whole 
night.  If  the  slaves  bring  home  no 
grass  they  are  not  only  put  in  the 
stocks  all  night,  but  are  more  severely 
flogged  next  morning.  This  grass  pick- 
ing is  a very  sore  grievance  to  the  field 
slaves. 

When  they  are  manuring  the  ground, 
the  slaves  are  forced  to  carry  the  wet 
manure  in  open  baskets  upon  their 
heads.  This  is  most  unpleasant  as  well 
as  severe  work.  It  is  a usual  occupa- 
tion for  wet  weather  and  the  moisture 
from  the  manure  drips  constantly 
down  upon  the  faces  and  over  the 
bodies  and  clothes  of  the  slaves.  They 
are  forced  to  run  with  their  loads  as 
fast  as  they  can;  and  if  they  flag,  the 
driver  is  instantly  at  their  heels  with 
the  cart-whip. 

The  whole  gang  of  field  slaves  is 
divided  into  spells,  and  every  man  and 
woman  able  to  work  has  not  only  to 
endure  during  crop  time  the  severe 
daily  labour,  but  to  work  half  the 
night  also,  or  three  whole  nights  in 
the  week.  The  work  is  very  severe, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  slaves, 
during  this  period,  sink  under  it  and 
become  ill.  But  if  they  complain  their 
complaints  are  not  readily  believed,  or 
are  considered  only  a pretence  to 
escape  from  labour.  If  they  are  so 


very  ill  that  their  inability  to  work  can 
be  no  longer  doubted,  they  are  at 
length  sent  to  the  sick-house. 

The  sick-house  is  just  like  a pen  to 
keep  pigs  in.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
yourself  clean  and  decent  you  cannot. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  punishments 
of  the  slaves,  to  be  sent  there.  When 
we  were  h^rd  pressed  and  had  much 
sugar  to  pot,  the  manager  would  often 
send  to  the  sick  house  for  the  people 
who  were  sick  or  lame  with  sores  to 
help  us.  If  they  refused  to  come  and 
said  that  they  were  unable  to  work, 
they  were  taken  down  and  severely 
flogged  by  the  manager’s  order  with 
the  cart- whip.  There  is  nothing  in 
slavery  that  is  harder  to  bear  than  this. 
When  you  are  ill  and  cannot  work, 
your  pains  are  made  light  of,  and  your 
complaints  neither  listened  to  nor  be- 
lieved. 


I have  seen  people  who  were  so 
sick  that  they  could  scarcely  stand, 
dragged  out  of  the  sick-house  and  tied 


Descendants  of  the  slaves  have  been  unfairly 
handicapped  by  this  cruel,  inhuman  practice 
of  bygone  days  which  conditioned  minds  as 
well  as  bodies. 
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up  to  a tree  and  flogged  in  a shocking 
manner  then  driven  with  a whip  to 
the  work.  I have  seen  slaves  in  this 
state  crawl  away  and  lie  down  among 
the  wet  trash  to  get  a little  ease, 
though  they  knew  that  it  would  most 
likely  cause  their  death. 

The  quantity  of  food  allowed  the 
slaves  is  from  two  pounds  and  a half 
to  three  pounds  of  salt-fish  per  week, 
for  each  grown  person.  They  could 
easily  eat  this  in  two  days,  but  they 
must  make  it  last  till  they  receive  a 
fresh  allowance  from  the  overseer. 

The  rest  of  their  food  they  raise 
upon  their  provision  grounds.  The 
owner  gives  to  each  slave  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  square  of  ground;  which 
has  been  overcropped,  and  is  no  longer 
productive  for  canes. 

On  the  Sunday,  at  every  town  a 
market  is  held  in  which  the  slaves  are 
allowed  to  sell  the  produce  of  their 
grounds.  Those  that  can  save  a little 
money  buy  a pig  and  fatten  it  that,  in 
case  of  any  death  happening  among 
their  friends,  they  may  sell  the  pig  to 
provide  a few  necessaries  for  the 
funeral. 

For  clothing  the  owner  gives  to 
each  slave  in  the  year  six  yards  of 
blue  stuff  called  bamboo,  and  six 
yards  of  brown.  The  young  people  and 
children  are  given  a less  allowance  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  age;  the 
young  children  getting  only  a small 
strip  to  tie  around  the  waist. 

Many  of  the  field  slaves  are  badly 
off  for  clothing.  A good  many  are 
always  to  be  seen  .with  only  a rag  of 
cloth  round  their  loins  in  all  weathers. 

People  so  hardly,  so  harshly  treated, 
and  so  destitute  of  every  comfort  can- 
not be  supposed  to  work  with  a willing 


Freedom  makes  it  possible  for  inherent  talent 
to  bud  forth. 


mind.  They  have  no  home  which  they 
can  well  call  their  own.  They  are 
worked  beyond  their  strength,  and  live 
in  perpetual  fear  of  the  whip.  They 
are  insulted,  tormented,  and  inde- 
cently exposed  and  degraded;  yet, 
some  English  people  wonder  that  they 
are  not  contented.  Some  have  even 
said  that  they  are  happy.  Let  such 
people  place  themselves  for  a few 
minutes  under  the  same  yoke  and  see 
if  they  could  bear  it.  Such  bondage 
is  ruin  both  to  the  soul  and  body  of 
the  slave;  and  I hope  every  good 
Englishman  will  daily  pray  to  God 
that  the  yoke  of  slavery  may  soon  be 
broken  from  off  the  necks  of  my  un- 
fortunate countrymen  forever.  ■ 
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Father 
McGuire 
Talks  to 
Philippine 
Students 

"jD  ecently  Father  James  McGuire, 
SFM,  discussed  student  unrest  in 
the  Philippines  with  a group  of  Uni- 
versity students  in  Cebu. 

Father  McGuire,  SFM:  Tosei  News 
in  reviewing  the  problems  of  the 
Philippines  quoted  Philippine  Presi- 
dent Marcos  as  saying  that  the  Philip- 
pines is  presently  resting  on  top  of  a 
social  volcano  that  threatens  to  erupt 
at  any  moment.  According  to  Presi- 
dent Marcos  this  country  with  a popu- 
lation of  33  million  people  has  one  of 
the  highest  birth  rates  in  the  world. 

Only  1 per  cent  of  the  people  earn 
more  than  $5,000  a year.  70  per  cent 
, of  the  people  earn  less  than  $100. 
Social  scientists  in  the  country  predict 
a revolution  within  ten  years.  The  only 
question  is  whether  it  will  be  bloody 
or  unbloody. 

Another  disturbing  piece  of  infor- 
mation in  this  report  is  that  50  per  cent 
of  those  with  high  school  or  college 
education  are  unemployed. 

Would  anyone  like  to  comment  on 


some  of  these  problems  in  view  of  the 
current  student  unrest  in  the  country? 

Unyot:  It  seems  that  in  socialist 
countries,  education  is  provided  with- 
out cost  to  the  student  and  even  allow- 
ances are  provided.  There  are  a lot  of 
government  grants  for  education  in 
other  countries  that  we  do  not  have 
here  in  the  Philippines.  We  are  pro- 
testing about  the  excess  profits  of  the 
schools  not  only  for  teachers  but  for 
directors  and  owners. 

Fr.  McGuire:  Are  the  students 
looking  for  power  or  influence? 

Mimi:  I would  say  influence  rather 
than  power.  Students  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  influence  the  adult 
generation  and  to  change  existing  evils 
in  our  society  by  protesting. 

Fr.  McGuire:  Do  you  think  stu- 
dents can  improve  the  situation  by 
protesting? 

Polo:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
choice  to  be  made  in  regard  to  protest. 
Either  we  can  leave  the  classroom 
and  sacrifice  our  studies  for  the  sake 
of  reform  or  we  can  stay  in  the  class- 
room and  prepare  ourselves  for  later 
on.  I know  that  some  would  feel  that 
we  should  get  involved  now  and  study 
later  but  I personally  feel  that  we 
should  apply  ourselves  to  study  now 
so  that  when  we  go  out  we  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  problems. 

Mimi:  I’m  thinking  of  a com- 
promise. Could  we  not  spend  more 
time  on  our  studies  and  then  in  our 
free  time  let  the  government  officials 
know  that  we  are  aware  of  what  they 
are  doing  by  holding  .non-violent 
rallies  or  writing  articles?  I do  not 
think  we  can  just  confine  ourselves  to 
the  classroom  and  ignore  the  situation 
outside. 
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Jim  McGuire,  SFM, 
of  Omemee,  Ont., 
worked  in  the 
Peterborough 
diocese  for  five 
years  before  joining 
the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society. 


University  students  learned 
after  the  war. 


Filipinos  are  more  concerned  i 
and  close  relatives  than  the  ni 


Fr.  McGuire:  It  seems  that  in 
Manila  a few  weeks  ago  there  was 
considerable  vandalism  and  breaking 
of  windows  . and  lights  and  so  on. 
Would  anyone  like  to  comment? 

Taigo:  The  breaking  of  windows  is 
not  good  but  it  is  only  incidental  to 
the  protest.  It’s  the  meaning  of  the 
protest  that  is  most  important.  Stu- 
dents don’t  protest  for  nothing.  Stu- 
dents are  sensitive  to  the  wrongs  of 
society.  They  are  concerned  about 
social  evils.  They  express  their  concern 
through  demonstrations. 

Polo:  I think  that  we  students 


should  certainly  demonstrate.  But  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  going  out  into 
the  street  with  placards.  One  very 
effective  form  of  demonstration  is 
seriousness  in  study.  This  informs 
older  people  that  we  are  mature  and 
concerned  about  our  future. 

Tiago:  I think  students  are  express- 
ing their  opinions  now  so  that  they 
can  influence  whatever  future  they 
will  inherit.  I think  these  student 
movements  are  justified  because  the 
students  are  quite  naturally  concerned 
about  their  future.  I don’t  think  any 
demonstration  is  intended  to  be 
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The  importance  of  education  in  a self-help  program 
cannot  be  over-emphasized. 


family 


violent.  The  situation  is  tense  and  it 
only  needs  something  to  trigger  it  into 
violence.  One  person  throws  a stone 
and  then  everyone  begins  to  throw 
stones. 

Fr.  McGuire:  There  is  a lot  of  talk 
about  the  generation  gap  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  Is  there  such  a thing 
in  the  Philippines?  Can  you  communi- 
cate with  your  parents?  Do  they 
understand  your  problems? 

Unyot:  It  is  an  accepted  thing  here 
in  the  Philippines  that  we  have  close 
family  ties.  We  consider  the  family  to 
be  the  highest  value.  For  this  reason 


I would  say  that  communication  be- 
tween parents  and  children  is  better 
than  in  foreign  countries  where  chil- 
dren are  often  alienated  from  their 
parents. 

Fr.  McGuire:  What  about  teachers 
in  this  regard?  Do  they  really  see  and 
understand  your  problems? 

Celso:  There  is  not  very  much  asso- 
ciation with  teachers  outside  of  the 
classroom.  The  communication  tends 
to  be  more  at  the  intellectual  level 
than  at  the  psychological  level.  The 
teacher  is  more  concerned  about  com- 
municating ideas  rather  than  values. 
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Fr.  McGuire:  What  are  some  of  the 
problems  as  you  see  them  that  require 
immediate  attention? 

Unyot:  I think  our  big  problem  here 
in  the  Philippines  is  a lack  of 
nationalism.  The  government  officials 
seem  to  be  working  for  their  own  per- 
sonal advantage. 

Fr.  McGuire:  What  would  you  see 
as  a solution  to  this  problem? 

Carpo:  It  was  Spain  and  America 
that  told  us?  “This  is  your  nation.” 
It  was  not  us  that  said,  “We  will  make 
this  our  nation.”  And  so  there  is  a 
lack  of  national  consciousness.  We  are 
much  more  concerned  about  our 
families  and  close  relatives  than  the 
nation.  We  need  more  opportunities  to 
act  as  a nation  and  to  reconstruct  our 
nation  along  lines  that  suit  our  charac- 
ter as  a people. 

Odong:  It  is  necessary  to  educate 
students  to  go  and  spread  the  word 
about  the  Philippines  to  the  masses 
and  to  try  to  build  up  unity  among  the 
people. 

Odong:  Just  recently  there  was  a 
hopeful  note  struck  when  one  of  our 
senators  advocated  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18.  If  this  were  to  happen 
then  we  would  have  some  say  in  the 
selection  of  our  national  leaders  and 
we  would  be  able  to  stop  the  political 
influence  from  moving  into  our  uni- 
versities. 

Fr.  McGuire:  What  do  you  think  of 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Montemayor  and 
Mr.  Manglapus,  the  national  reformers 
who  recently  visited  Cebu? 

Ading:  Mr.  Montemayor  is  leaning 
towards  a solution.  His  program 
means  going  down  to  the  farmers  in 
order  to  urge  the  farmers  to  work  for 
themselves.  And  that’s  one  of  the  big 


problems  in  the  Philippines.  We’ve 
always  wanted  to  rely  on  someone  at 
a higher  level.  Montemayor  insists 
that  the  farmer  improve  himself  rather 
than  wait  for  doubtful  assistance. 

Tiago:  Mr.  Manglapus  advocates 
social  justice  on  the  part  of  the  rich. 
He  wants  them  to  voluntarily  part  with 
what  they  don’t  need  to  help  the  poor. 
Montemayor  is  trying  to  create  a force 
among  the  poor  themselves. 

Fr.  McGuire:  Do  you  think  that 
some  of  these  student  protests  might 
be  Communist  inspired? 

Unyot:  I don’t  think  so.  It’s  more 
a feeling  of  nationalism. 

Mimi:  I think  that  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kabataan  Makabayan 
(Youth  for  Unity)  group  on  campus 
are  communists.  They  seem  to  have 
money  to  spend  on  their  demonstra- 
tions and  the  president  has  been  heard 
to  say  in  private  that  he  is  a com- 
munist. 

Tiago:  I would  disagree  with  that, 
Mimi.  The  members  of  the  K.M.  are 
really  activists.  They  have  the  enthu- 
siasm to  move  people  to  action.  They 
are  not  subsidized  in  any  way.  They 
just  use  whatever  is  available  for 
demonstrations. 

Carpo:  We  students  are  very  sensi- 
tive to. abuses.  In  Manila  the  students 
are  protesting  the  high  tuition  fees. 
The  thing  that  bothers  me  about  stu- 
dent protest  is  the  thought  that  maybe 
we  won’t  be  consistent.  I mean  if  we 
protest  high  prices  now  and  then  when 
we  get  into  a position  of  authority  and 
raise  the  prices  ourselves  then  all  this 
talk  about  social  justice  has  been  for 
nothing. 

Odong:  In  school  we  learn  that 
cheating  is  immoral.  Yet  when  we  be- 
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come  politicians  we  cheat  for  the  sake 
of  our  families.  The  problem  is  that 
our  values  as  Filipinos  do  not  corres- 
pond with  the  system  of  government 
and  education  that  we  have.  After  all 
we  copied  these  systems  from  Spain 
and  the  United  States. 

Polo:  We’ve  been  praising  the  stu- 
dent movement  up  to  now  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  much  of  it  is  pure 
sensationalism.  There  is  a desire  to  be 
the  big  man  on  campus.  There  is  the 
desire  for  publicity  and  public  atten- 
tion. 

Fr.  McGuire:  What  about  criminals 
who  never  come  to  trial?  Is  it  true 
that  justice  is  slow  in  the  Philippines? 

Carpo:  It  is  very  slow.  The  reason 
is  that  no  one  wants  to  get  involved. 
The  court  cannot  proceed  without  evi- 
dence and  witnesses  do  not  come  for- 
ward because  of  the  lack  of  unity  in 
the  country.  If  only  the  people  would 
live  by  faith  and  go  out  and  witness 
there  would  be  justice. 

Celso:  Unless  the  poor  can  control 
the  helps  promised  by  the  government 
no  reforms  will  ever  be  more  than 
temporary  palliatives.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  dies  down  the  situation  goes 
back  to  the  way  it  was  before  the  elec- 
tion. I think  the  only  solution  is  to 
have  a political  leader  who  really 
comes  from  the  masses. 

Carpo:  I divide  the  Philippine  nation 
into  two  parts,  the  exploited  and  the 
exploiter.  The  farmers  are  the  most 
exploited  people  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Philippine  economy  is  based  on 
agriculture.  The  backbone  of  agricul- 
ture is  naturally  the  farmer.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  farmer  should  be  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government  in  this 
country.  M 


FIVE  WITH 
ONE  BLOW 

(Ferry  Tales  of  Ha 
Canteen  Applejack) 


“For  seventeen  years  they  kicked  sand  in  my 
face.  Then  one  day  . . .” 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a 98- 
pound  tailor  called  Timid  Tom. 
For  years  even  the  drop-outs  from  the 
Charles  Atlas  School  of  Dynamic  Ten- 
sion had  been  kicking  sand  at  Tom 
whenever  he  went  to  the  beach. 

One  day  Timid  Tom,  afraid  to 
appear  at  the  beach,  was  sunning  him- 
self in  his  room.  Suddenly  the  flies 
began  to  swarm  about  his  sunlamp. 
Timid  Tom  sprang  at  them  with  the 
latest  thing  in  fly  swatters.  He  killed 
five  flies  with  one  blow. 

From  that  moment  on  Timid  Tom 
always  carried  a sign  “Five  With  One 
Blow'’,  wherever  he  went.  Even  the 
graduates  of  Vic  Tanney’s  and  the 
King  Kong  School  of  Karate  gave  Tom 
a lot  of  room  at  the  beach. 

Scarhoro  Missions  magazine  has 
been  proud  to  send  you  eleven  issues 
a year  for  one  dollar  right  up  until  this 
month.  The  new  postal  rates  have  made 
this  impossible.  From  now  one  we  will 
be  sending  you  eleven  issues  a year  for 
two  dollars. 

Timid  Tom  finally  ‘fessed  up  that  it 
was  flies  and  not  giants  and  that  maybe 
it  had  taken  two  blows  at  that.  Yes,  he’s 
still  dodging  sand  at  the  beach.  Some- 
how it  just  never  pays  to  change  your 
story. 
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INTRODUCING 


Remarks: 

Isidor  Martinez  was  formerly 
a sergeant  major  in  the 
Dominican  Air  Force.  After 
serving  for  five  and  a half 
years  he  was  retired  on 
account  of  eye  trouble.  The 
amount  listed  as  his  salary 
is  actually  the  sum  of 
his  present  salary  and 
pension  from  the  Armed 
Forces.  Mr.  Martinez 
is  a practising,  active 
Catholic  and  one  of  the 
officers  in  the  parish 
credit  union. 

For  transportation  Mr. 
Martinez  has  a Honda 
motorcycle.  This  year 
he  begins  fourth  year 
high  school  studies  in 
this  way. 

One  of  the  big  obstacles 
in  his  life  at  the  present 
time  is  his  lack  of  a 
technical  education.  To 
get  this  education  he  will 
be  forced  to  leave  his  home 
in  Bani  and  go  to  another 
city.  Tuition  for  the  one- 
year  course  is  $80.  On  top 
of  that  he  must  somehow 
find  the  money  to  pay  room 
and  board  that  will  cost  $70 
a month. 

Many  Dominican  university 
students  work  half  days  to 
pay  for  their  education  and 
attend  classes  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening. 
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Happiness  comes  to  the  man  who  has 
accepted  community  with  God  and 
his  neighbor. 

* * * 

The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether 

we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of 

those  who  have  much;  it  is  whether 
we  provide  enough  for  those  who 
have  too  little. 

— Franklin  Roosevelt 

* * ❖ 

God  does  not  bless  us  because  we  give 
wisely.  He  blesses  us  because  we  give 
cheerfully. 

* * * 

Most  of  the  poor  are  heavily  depen- 
dent on  outside  forces.  In  many  places 
a poor  person  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  subject  to  police  interrogation  and 
search  or  to  public  identification  as 
the  object  of  police  activity  than  is  a 
member  of  a middle  class  family. 

* * * 

I am  convinced  that  Christianity  is 
decisively  superior  to  other  special 
forms  of  religion,  not  on  the  side  of 
its  many  disputable  historical  accre- 


tions but  rather  in  terms  of  its  specific 
ideal  content;  its  highly  individualized 
type  of  unique  spirit.  Its  relationship 
of  superiority  to  other  religions  is  not 
that  of  truth  to  falsehood  but  rather 
as  Plato  to  Aristotle;  not  as  master  to 
slave,  but  as  first  born  to  his  brothers. 

— Rudolph  Otto 
❖ ❖ ❖ 

Working  together  CUSO  volunteers 
and  their  hosts  are  truly  learning,  as 
one  volunteer  puts  it,  that:  “teaching 
others  to  help  themselves  requires  a 
special  generosity  of  the  humari 
spirit.” 

^ * % 

Ideals  are  what  you  are  for  inside  your 
skull  while  your  knees  are  bowing  to 
power. 

5|: 

We  are  entering  the  new  age  of  edu- 
cation that  is  programmed  for  dis- 
covery rather  than  instruction. 

Buddhism,  Omoto,  Tenri  and  Islam, 
all  of  these  religions  are  good.  All 
contain  truth  and  guidance,  but  some 
stop  at  the  sixth  resting  place  on  the 
mountain  side,  some  at  the  fourth,  and 
some  become  tired  and  rest  even  be- 
for  they  have  reached  the  first  station. 
Many  rest  at  the  second  and  some 
reach  only  the  third.  Buddhism  may 
bring  us  to  the  ninth  resting  place, 
but  because  it  stops  there  I do  not 
choose  Buddhism.  I choose  Chris- 
tianity because  I want  to  climb  to  the 
top. 

— Toyohiko  Kagawa 

* * * 

A chrysanthemum  by  any  other  name 
would  be  a lot  easier  to  spell. 
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Rival  factions  of  the  once  powerful  left  wing 
Japan  Student  Organization  (ZENGAKUREN) 
battle  in  Tokyo  streets. 


Rising  tuition  fees  put  excessive  strain  on 
family  finances. 


Education  in  Japan A Report 


T t was  during  the  last  ten  days  of  April 
1960  that  university  students 
brought  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Syngman  Rhee  government  in  Korea. 
Violent  demonstrations  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  stoning  of  the  government 
palace  touched  off  student  protests  all 
over  the  world  . . . 

That  was  the  year  the  Japanese  uni- 
versity students  nearly  toppled  the 
government  in  Japan  with  angry 
demonstrations  and  pitched  battles 
with  Tokyo  police  over  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  U.S.  - Japan  Security 
Treaty. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed 
similar  demonstrations  were  orga- 
nized by  students  to  protest  nuclear 
test  explosions  and  the  entry  of  atomic 
submarines  and  nuclear  weapons  into 
Japanese  ports  as  well  as  against  the 
universities  themselves  in  order  to 
maintain  the  right  of  assembly  and 
freedom  of  speech  . . . 

As  an  aid  in  understanding  the 
violent  eruptions  among  university 
students  in  Japan  directed  mostly  at 
political  targets  it  would  be  wise  to 
keep  in  mind  some  of  the  heavy  fin- 
ancial and  academic  pressures  that 
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university  students  undergo  as  well  as 
the  severe  competition  that  they  are 
subjected  to  all  through  their  school 
years. 

Financially  . . . 

Nearly  half  of  the  income  of  private 
universities  in  Japan  comes  from  stu- 
dent fees.  In  pre-war  years,  private 
universities  were  not  so  reliant  on 
student  fees  since  they  obtained  a 
large  part  of  their  income  from  private 
gifts  and  grants  from  Zaibatsu  (giant 
corporations)  and  other  private  orga- 
nizations. 

Besides  school  costs  in  Japan  were 
much  lower  in  those  days  than  they 
are  now.  Another  noteworthy  fact  is 
that  at  present  loans  account  for 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
of  private  universities. 

To  send  a child  to  a private  univer- 
sity is  a luxury  that  a poor  family  can 
no  longer  afford. 

Almost  all  schools  raised  tuition 
and  other  charges  for  incoming  stu- 
dents to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  oper- 
ation. The  payment  of  increased  fees 
(up  20  per  cent),  will  be  a heavy  drain 
on  the  finances  of  families  in  the 


middle  and  low  income  brackets. 

Academically  . . . 

A university  diploma  is  no  longer  a 
special  ticket  to  climb  up  the  business 
hierarchy  of  Japan.  One  must  gradu- 
ate from  one  of  the  first-class  univer- 
sities and  then  work  for  a top  com- 
pany. 

It  is  ironical  that  postwar  Japan’s 
new  education  system  which  was  re- 
organized so  as  to  enable  more 
Japanese  youngsters  to  receive  a uni- 
versity education  seems  to  be  working 
against  these  young  men.  Mass  pro- 
duction of  university  graduates  has 
been  achieved  by  lowering  the  aca- 
demic standard  and  consequently  the 
value  of  diplomas.  Pretty  soon  even  a 
first  class  university  diploma  won’t  be 
good  enough  and  people  will  be  seek- 
ing master’s  degrees  or  Ph.D.’s  as  in  the 
United  States. 

American  and  British  societies  are 
much  less  dominated  by  people’s  edu- 
cational background.  According  to  the 
Weekly  Bunshan  90  per  cent  of 
Japanese  business  executives  and  more 
than  90  per  cent  in  Russia  are  college 
or  university  graduates.  The  corres- 
ponding figures  for  the  United  States 
and  Britain  are  70  per  cent  and  40 
per  cent  respectively. 

Naturally  university  graduates  must 
compete  against  each  other  quite 
vigorously.  Even  they  themselves  face 
discrimination.  The  doors  to  promising 
companies  have  been  almost  closed  to 
graduates  of  second  or  third  rate  uni- 
versities for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
Until  then  Japanese  businessmen  in- 
discriminately hired  as  many  univer- 
sity graduates  as  possible. 

But  now  they  tend  to  use  a safer 
method,  that  is  to  choose  from  the  first 


class  university  graduates. 

A look  at  the  academic  distribution 
on  the  executive  level  is  quite  reveal- 
ing. Today’s  company  presidents  or 
directors  are  on  the  average  60  years 
old.  An  investigation  of  1,000  such 
executives  shows  that  31.1  per  cent  are 
from  Tokyo  University,  10  per  cent 
from  Kyoto  University,  9.9  per  cent 
from  Hitotsubashi  University  (com- 
mercial), 6.2  per  cent  from  Waseda 
University  and  2.7  per  cent  from 
Tokyo  Technical  University. 

It  would  seem  advisable  for  any 
ambitious  first-class  university  gradu- 
ate to  join  a company  where  his  alma 
mater  influence  is  strong. 

Japanese  youngsters  must  enter  a 
certain  university  if  they  wish  to  get 
a job  at  a certain  company  in  the 
future.  To  enter  the  university  con- 
cerned they  compete  keenly  against 
each  other  to  pass  the  entrance  exam 
of  one  of  the  best  high  schools  and 
before  that  one  of  the  best  junior 
highs,  primary  schools  and  even 
kindergartens. 

Formerly  two-thirds  of  the  students 
of  noted  Tokyo  universities  came  from 
all  over  Japan.  Professor  Aonoma  said 
that  children  of  modestly  financed 
families  studied  at  Tokyo  or  Hitotsu- 
bashi University  and  those  of  rich 
families  studied  at  a private  university 
like  Keio  and  Waseda. 

Today  the  situation  is  reversed.  In- 
expensive state  universities  are  filled 
with  sons  and  daughters  of  rather 
wealthy  families.  These  families  can 
spend  a lot  of  money  on  child  educa- 
tion by  sending  their  children  to  the 
best  kindergartens,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  hiring  good  pri- 
vate tutors  for  their  children.  ■ 
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Hphese  days  whenever  someone  comes 
up  to  me  and  grabs  me  by  the 
lapels  of  my  coat,  I can  almost  guess 
to  the  last  jot  and  tittle  what  his  next 
words  will  be: 

“Are  you  really  involved?  What 
about  your  commitment?  Is  it  total?” 
I know  that  I should  try  to  look 
respectful  at  the  very  least  and  if  I 
‘were  really  with  it’  I’d  begin  to  look 
very  grim  and  start  kicking  the  furni- 
ture. But  I can’t.  I keep  waiting  for 
the  person  to  laugh  and  tell  me  that 
he’s  been  ‘putting  me  on’.  But  he 
doesn’t  laugh.  On  the  contrary  his 


eyes  kind  of  glaze  over  and  he  begins 
to  mutter  something  about  ‘gut-level’ 
involvement  and  of  course  total  com- 
mitment. 

Everything  I read  these  days  about 
the  spirit  of  renewal  in  the  Church  is 
both  stimulating  and  refreshing  but  it’s 
all  so  deadly  serious  that  it’s  starting 
to  become  tedious  and  even  a little 
boring.  There  are  fewer  laughs  around 
today  at  the  height  of  material  pros- 
perity than  there  were  at  the  depths 
of  the  depression.  And  that  certainly 
doesn’t  say  very  much  for  affluence. 
Could  it  be  that  we  are  taking  our- 
selves too  seriously? 

One  summer  when  I was  in  high 
school  I resolved  to  launch  myself  on 
a brilliant  career  in  the  business  world. 
Thinking  then  that  my  future  could 
very  well  blossom  in  automotive  parts, 
I found  myself  sitting  across  the  desk 
from  a big  hearty  man  chewing  on  a 
big  fat  cigar.  After  asking  me  a few 
preliminary  questions,  he  led  me  to 
one  of  the  windows  overlooking  the 
plant  below. 

“Look  down  there,  boy,”  he  said, 
“You  see  that?” 

“Yes  sir,”  I replied  staring  at  some 
quite  elderly  men  flipping  the  pages  of 
the  huge  books  in  search  of  price 
quotations. 

“It’s  really  quite  impressive.”  I said 
my  eyes  straying  to  the  middle-aged 
men  sorting  parts  in  the  bins. 

“It  looks  like  a real  challenge,”  I 
said  as  my  eyes  wandered  again  to  the 
young  men  running  through  the  aisles 
picking  up  parts  in  a little  cart. 

“From  right  down  there,  boy,  you 
could  become  the  president  of  General 
Motors.  How  does  that  strike  you?” 

“Just  fine,  sir.  When  do  I start?” 


i 
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Two  months  later  with  classes  due 
to  begin  I was  still  not  president  of 
General  Motors  and  so  I went  in  to 
see  the  manager  again. 

“You  know  something,  boy?  You’re 
really  not  committed  to  this  thing  are 
you-” 

“Hasn’t  my  work  been  satisfactory, 
sir?” 

“Oh  I don’t  mean  that,  boy.  I mean 
you  don’t  like  to  go  back  to  the  bins 
after-hours  and  run  your  fingers 
through  a pile  of  bushings  now  do 
you?  You  don’t  spend  hours  taking 
carburetors  apart  or  tinkering  with 
fuel  pumps  do  you?  Be  honest  with 
me,  boy.” 

He  had  me  there.  I didn’t  even  like 
all  that  overtime  without  pay.  I 
couldn’t  even  pretend  to  be  overjoyed 
with  the  paycheck  that  made  unem- 
ployment insurance  look  like  the  gravy 
train.  And  so  I answered  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation: 

“No  sir,  I don’t.”  And  that  ended 
a great  potential  business  career.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  blow  to  my  pride  is 
the  fact  that  somehow  General  Motors 
has  managed  to  struggle  along  with- 
out me.  And  according  to  what  you 
hear  it  has  even  achieved  a modicum 
of  success.  It’s  a humbling  thought. 

Involvement  is  something  else  again. 
It  means  all  rolled  up  inside  itself  and 
twisted.  That  certainly  has  been  my 
experience. 

It’s  something  like  the  time  I 
ordered  TIME  magazine  from  the 
branch  office  in  Tokyo.  All  went  well 
for  two  months  and  then  I received  a 
gift  subscription  from  a friend  for 
Christmas.  Unless  you’ve  got  stereo 
vision,  two  copies  of  TIME  magazine 
is  too  much  of  a good  thing.  I thought 


that  I would  play  it  smart  and  ex- 
change one  subscription  of  TIME 
magazine  for  its  sister  publication, 
LIFE  magazine.  And  so  I wrote  to 
Tokyo  and  explained  the  situation  and 
offered  to  pay  the  difference  if  any  be- 
tween the  two  magazines. 

About  a week  later  I got  a card 
from  Mexico  informing  me  that  my 
subscription  had  lapsed  and  would  I 
please  renew  it.  I was  feeling  low 
about  that  until  I received  another 
communique  from  Belgium  informing 
me  that  my  request  for  LIFE  maga- 
zine had  been  received  and  processed 
and  that  I would  soon  be  enjoying  life 
with  LIFE  and  would  I please  send 
an  additional  three  dollars.  I did  and 
I sat  back  prepared  to  enjoy  both 
TIME  and  LIFE. 

For  two  weeks  running  I was  a 
LIFER  with  no  TIME.  The  next  week 
I was  a TWO-TIMER  with  no  LIFE. 
In  the  final  scene  I was  not  only 
TIMELESS  but  LIFELESS  as  well. 

Of  course  all  this  time  I was  con- 
stantly being  reminded  by  little  cards 
from  Mexico,  Belgium,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  my  brand  new 
subscription  had  lapsed  and  would  I 
please  renew  it.  It  seemed  that  by 
asking  for  a replacement  I had  un- 
knowingly gummed  up  the  automa- 
tion. It  was  so  confusing  that  I didn’t 
even  know  where  to  register  a com- 
plaint. 

And  so  I learned  to  live  without 
TIME  and  LIFE.  But  I’ve  still  got  the 
lingering  suspicion  that  even  to  this 
day  somebody,  somewhere  is  getting 
two  copies  of  both  magazines  and  all 
because  he  wrote  in  to  cancel  his  sub- 
scription. That’s  what  I call  involve- 
men.  ■ 
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What  to  say 
What  to  do 
Where  to  look 
How  to  act 
When  to  smile 
I don’t  know 
But  please 

Have  faith  in  yourself 
Reach  out 


I’ll  reach  if  you  do 
but  I don’t  think 
I’ll  ever  reach  first. 


The  author  of  the  thought  pro- 
voking lines  written  above  is 
John  Burton,  a student  in  grade 
eleven  at  Winston  Churchill  Col- 
legiate Institute  in  Scarboro.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  we  think  he 
shows  promise  of  budding  into 
one  of  Canada’s  great  poets. 


FR.  JIMS  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

This  is  the  “wind-up”  month.  The 
whole  school  year  can  be  won  or  lost 
on  your  conduct  and  study  during 
June.  The  anticipation  of  summer  is  a 
temptation  not  to  study  and  many 
children  would  rather  play  than  attend 
to  school  duties. 

Your  older  brothers  and  sisters  try 
to  work  during  vacation  to  help  buy 
their  books  and  pay  for  next  year’s 
education.  You,  dear  Buds,  have  a 
long  two  months  ahead  of  you  for 
vacation,  for  games,  for  summer 
cottage  or  just  sitting  around  and 
talking.  You  will  need  a good  care- 
free vacation  to  make  strong  healthy 
bodies  and  you  will  deserve  such  a 
good  time. 

But  now  during  the  month  of  June 
keep  at  your  studies,  try  to  keep  good 
comportment  and  finish  your  school 
year  very  well.  Do  this  to  honour 
St.  Theresa  for  the  missions,  then 
enjoy  yourself  during  vacation  time. 

Don’t  forget  to  write  once  in  a 
while. 

Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 


Scarhoro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Buds 
of 
the 

Month 

Barbara  & Bobby 
Lutzko, 

Shannon  & Shelley  Masson,  Winni- 
peg, Man.  “Throughout  Lent  my  sister 
and  I have  been  saving  our  money  — 
one  dollar  which  we  hope  will  help  the 
less  fortuntist  people.” — Yes,  Shannon 
it  is  good  to  help  the  ‘‘less  fortuntist.” 

John  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Galt,  Ont. 
“It  is  befitting  to  know  so  much  is 
being  done  for  people  that  are  less 
fortunite  than  ourselves.” — God  bless 
your  Johnny,  and  always  remember  to 
share  with  others. 

Debbie  O’Toole,  Halifax,  N.S. 
“When  the  man  brought  the  pennysack 
I was  in  bed  sick,  when  I opened  it  I 
was  pleased.” — I'm  glad  you  are  back 
to  school  Debbie. 

Brenda  MacLellan,  P.E.I.  “I  want 
to  ask  how  to  become  Bud  of  the 
Month.  A lot  of  girls  want  to  know 
too.”  — Why  not  send  a picture  of 
yourself  and  Buds,  Brenda? 
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Not  just  a face  in  the  crowd  but  a place  in 
the  sun. 


Student  Unrest- 
Closer  to  Home 

“nphe  young  people  who  have  ex- 
perienced  a decade  of  TV  have 
naturally  imbibed  an  urge  toward  in- 
volvement in  depth  that  makes  all  the 
remote  visualized  goals  of  usual  cul- 
ture seem  not  only  unreal  but  irrele- 
vant and  not  only  irrelevant  but 
anaemic.” 

Marshall  McLuhan  in  his  amazing 
and  penetrating  analyisis  of  the  com- 
munications media  has  stated  the 
medium  is  the  message.  He  says  that 
a child  nurtured  on  television  looks  at 
people  and  things  around  him  in  an 


entirely  different  way  than  a child  of 
radio,  the  moviehouse  or  the  library. 
And  to  understand  today’s  generation 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  television 
and  its  invitation  to  participate  and 
to  become  involved. 

We  talked  with  a group  of  Ameri- 
can University  students  one  night  and 
during  the  discussion  they  all  spoke 
out  clearly  without  any  reservation  on 
religion,  politics  and  education.  All  of 
them  had  strong  feelings  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

One  of  them,  a young  sophomore, 
put  those  feelings  into  words  regard- 
ing the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

“I  don’t  see  why  young  people  must 
continually  be  called  upon  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  old 
men  who  chart  the  course  of  history. 
It’s  the  young  men  not  the  old  men 
who  must  die.  If  we  have  to  die  then 
I think  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
die  for  decisions  that  we  ourselves 
have  helped  to  make.  We  would  like 
to  be  able  to  sit  down  with  young 
people  like  ourselves  from  so-called 
enemy  countries  and  to  discuss  this 
question  of  war.  We  want  to  talk 
about  it  with  people  who  can  under- 
stand our  desire  to  live  and  let  live. 
I’ve  never  even  seen  a Viet  Cong 
soldier.  How  can  you  kill  someone 
you  don’t  even  know?  We  don’t  know 
what  they  think.  We  don’t  know  how 
they  live.  We  don’t  even  know  what 
they  want  and  yet  old  men  who  hate 
each  other  from  still  another  war  sit 
down  and  decide  our  fate  . . .” 

In  the  past  very  few  Canadians  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend  university. 
It  was  only  a very  select  group  of 
young  people  that  did  not  join  the 
work  force  right  after  high  school; 
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only  the  very  intelligent  or  the  very 
rich  or  those  whose  parents  believed 
in  the  value  of  education  so  firmly 
that  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  in- 
sure that  their  children  would  receive 
a university  education  . 

Today  that  image  has  radically 
changed.  More  and  more  high  school 
graduates  are  going  on  for  higher 
studies  because  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  do  any- 

I thing  in  our  technological  society  with- 
out a university  degree. 

Since  government  loans  are  avail- 
able to  students  today  it  is  possible  for 
nearly  everyone  to  avail  himself  of  a 
university  education. 

Unfortunately  the  university  has 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
exploding  population  and  as  a result 
there  are  not  enough  qualified  pro- 
fessors to  go  around.  The  sad  result 
of  all  this  is  that  we  have  such  things 

I today  as  TV  classes. 

One  young  man  who  is  a part-time 

| 


steward  on  the  CNR  told  us  that  three 
out  of  five  of  his  classes  are  TV 
classes.  He  feels  that  it  is  far  too  im- 
personal. He  has  never  talked  to  a 
professor. 

There  have  been  a number  of 
serious  disturbances  on  Canadian 
campuses  this  past  year.  It  would  be 
far  too  easy  to  label  the  demonstra- 
tions as  simply  “wanton  destruction” 
or  “Communist  agitation.”  But  the 
real  root  of  the  student  unrest  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  far 
more  involved  and  complex. 

The  time  spent  in  university  today 
is  far  longer  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history.  As  a result  of  this  many 
students  are  married  and  engaged  in 
raising  a family  by  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  graduate.  They  are  not  chil- 
dren. They  naturally  resent  the  fact 
that  they  are  considered  as  students 
rather  than  citizens. 

Outside  the  once  hallowed  halls  of 
ivy  there  is  a social  revolution  in  full 
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They  want  to  be 
citizens  and  not 
merely  students. 
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swing.  It  is  the  young  people  of  any 
civilization  that  have  the  most  to  bring 
to  a revolution.  They  are  idealistic  and 
they  can  see  the  evils  of  the  society 
into  which  they  must  soon  enter  to 
take  their  place. 

It  is  naive  to  think  that  the  campus 
can  remain  an  ivory  tower  in  these 
days  of  involvement  and  rapid  change. 
They  do  not  want  artificial  situations 
but  they  want  to  take  part  in  the  real 
ones. 

Today  university  students  want  to 
be  involved  in  all  the  social  change 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  world.  This 
is  a very  serious  generation  of  young 
people  and  they  do  not  consider  com- 
plaining about  the  meals  in  the  uni- 
versity cafeteria  to  be  the  extent  of 
their  reforming  zeal.  The  right  of  free 
speech  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  Negro 
are  two  issues  that  the  students  have 
adopted  to  express  their  own  unique 
approach  to  life. 

Many  of  the  more  radical  student 
leaders  feel  that  our  affluent  society  is 
morally  bankrupt.  They  approach  the 
university  authorities  and  ask  for 
proof  of  some  ethical  standards  and 
positive  moral  principles  of  an  insti- 
tution that  claims  to  be  educating  the 
leaders  of  our  society. 

They  are  not  disposed  to  regard  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  as  evi- 
dence of  integrity  and  moral  principle. 
They  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
corporate  business  interests  which 
have  endowed  the  university  have 
undermined  the  ideals  and  the  vision 
of  the  university  with  the  profit 
motive. 

The  student  of  today  does  not  want 
to  be  just  a cog  in  a well  ordered, 
smooth  running  machine  but  rather  he 


wants  to  be  truly  himself  and  to  be 
treated  as  a person  rather  than  just  a 
number. 

The  students  don’t  feel  that  their 
courses  are  geared  to  the  world  out- 
side. There  is  something  terribly  re- 
freshing about  young  people  who  are 
more  interested  in  doing  something  to 
make  up  for  the  fact  that  5 per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population  consume 
over  half  of  the  world’s  goods.  They 
are  necessarily  activists  and  are  par- 
ticularly infuriated  by  those  who  con- 
sider security  and  making  a bundle  to 
be  the  big  objects  in  life. 

Up  to  now  we  have  described  a 
mood  which  prevails  on  the  campuses 
of  Canadian  universities.  But  without 
doubt  there  are  those  who  go  too  far. 
There  are  the  immature  ones  who  con- 
sider the  destruction  of  public  property 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  student 
demands.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  When  the  long  suffer- 
ing Canadian  taxpayer  becomes  con- 
vinced that  the  universities  are  breed- 
ing anarchy  there  will  be  pressures 
brought  to  bear  to  stifle  this  free  ex- 
pression and  possibly  even  drive  the 
activists  underground.  This  would  be 
a catastrophe. 

Seeing  the  persistence  of  the  stu- 
dents in  protests  on  national  issues  we 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  moral  grounds  for 
their  rejection  of  the  establishment.  It 
has  become  quite  clear  that  they  are 
not  repudiating  all  social  values  as 
such.  On  the  contrary  they  are  re- 
pudiating what  they  consider  to  be 
false  values  in  the  hope  of  giving  birth 
to  new  ones  more  closely  related  to 
our  more  expanded  concept  of  what  it 
means  to  be  human.  ■ 
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Fr.  Richard  Veltri  of  Port  Arthur, 
Ontario  was  ordained  for  the  Scarboro 
Missions  in  August  of  1967 . He  was 
appointed  to  the  Japan  mission  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  He  is  pres- 
ently studying  Japanese  at  the  Francis- 
can Language  School  in  Tokyo. 


I Remember 


T guess  most  of  us  can  remember  some  of  the  most  embarrasing 

moments  of  our  life.  This  is  one  that  I shall  chuckle  over  many  times 
as  I think  of  my  first  speaking  experience  in  Japanese. 

At  language  school  we  are  encouraged  to  go  out  and  use  the  words 
and  grammar  patterns  that  we  have  learned  in  the  classroom  so  that  they 
will  become  part  of  us.  I had  been  to  a department  store  in  Shinjiku, 
which  is  quite  a distance  from  our  home  here  in  Tokyo,  and  was  success- 
ful in  getting  the  clerk  to  understand  what  I wanted  to  buy.  Confident 
and  encouraged  by  this  I headed  for  the  train  station  to  return  home. 

Being  a strange  area  I was  not  too  sure  of  the  way  to  the  station  but 
could  see  an  elevated  track  system  in  the  distance,  so  I headed  that  way. 
I walked  for  about  ten  minutes  but  could  not  see  anything  that  looked 
like  a train  station.  There  was  a policeman  across  the  street  so  I thought 
this  would  be  a wonderful  opportunity  to  practice  a little  more  Japanese. 
So  I carefully  formulated  the  question  in  my  mind  and  went  up  to  him 
and  asked,  “ Shinjiku  eki  Yamate  sen  dochira  deska?  . . . Where  is  the 
train  station  of  the  Yamate  line?” 

Turning  and  politely  pointing  to  a building  about  200  yards  away,  he 
said  in  perfect  English,  “Through  that  building  right  over  there.” 

Richard  Veltri,  SFM 
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HE'S  A MOVIN'  WEST 


When  great  gran-pappy  headed  west 
in  a covered  wagon  it  was  a mite 
slow  but  a whole  lot  cheaper  than  it 
is  today. 


Father  Brian  Swords,  SFM,  of 
Ottawa,  Ontario  was  ordained  in 
1968  for  the  Scarboro  Missions.  Fle’s 
a good  man  with  a lot  of  God-given 
talent.  Fle’s  just  recently  finished  all 
his  studies  and  he’s  anxious  to  get 
rollin’  over  the  trail.  Oh  we  forget  to 
tell  you,  Father  Swords  . . . he’s  been 
assigned  to  the  Philippine  Mission. 
(Why  it’s  so  far  west  . . . it’s  east!!) 
He's  all  packed  and  rarin'  to  go.  Only 
thing  is  . . . there’s  a snag  in  the 
works. 

Oh  it  aint  nothin’  like  a broken 
axle  or  even  a lame  ox.  It’s  more 
like  a plane  ticket.  Plane  tickets  to 
the  Philippines  come  high  . . . mighty 
high!!  When  you  add  it  all  up  . . . 
it  comes  to  $596.  However  some 
kind  folks  put  up  $32  and  so  . . . 
shucks!!  We  only  got  $564  left  to  go. 

Do  you  kind  folks  think  that  you 
just  might  be  able  to  get  your  group 
to  put  on  a dance  ...  a bridge  game 
...  a raffle  or  a box  social  to  get  our 
Brian  on  the  way  to  his  life’s  work? 
You  all  write  and  let  us  know  . . . 
hear?  We’d  be  mighty  proud  to  hear 
from  you. 


BRIDGING  THE  G A P . . . Lette r s 


hen  we  consider  the  tremendous 
change  that  takes  place  while  a 
child  is  becoming  an  adult  I think  we 
as  parents,  teachers  and  guardians 
should  have  patience  and  understand- 
ing with  a lot  of  love  thrown  in. 

We  can  advise  and  guide  them  but 
not  in  a nagging  way.  We  should  also 
try  to  establish  good  communication 
with  them  so  that  whenever  they  feel 
unable  to  cope  with  something  they 
will  be  able  to  talk  things  over  freely 
with  us  . . . 

Mrs.  Joseph  Kelly,  Borden,  P.E.I. 
A dolescents  not  responsible  for  ac- 
^ tions?  I believe  the  statement  has 
some  truth  in  it.  Being  an  adolescent 
myself  I know  that  my  ideas  on  life 
have  been  largely  shaped  by  news- 
papers, magazines  and  whatever  I see 
and  read.  The  “little  black  box”  has 
also  had  a big  influence  on  me. 

As  time  goes  on  there  is  more  and 
more  sex  and  violence  blasting  at  us 
from  all  directions.  Movies  with  sex 
and  violence  have  repeatedly  “packed 
them  in”  while  movies  with  meaning 
and  beauty  have  been  flops  at  the  box 
office.  How  can  we  adolescents  hope 
to  be  responsible  for  our  actions  when 
propaganda  tries  to  convince  us  that 
such  and  such  a toothpaste  gives  “sex 
appeal?” 

Gr.  1 3 Student,  Listowel,  Ont. 
Tf  responsibility  for  actions  is  not  to 
be  part  of  every  person’s  makeup 
and  character  then  what  good  are  all 
the  moral  and  civil  laws?  If  people 
(and  this  includes  adolescents)  are 
not  responsible  for  their  actions  then 
everything  goes.  No  matter  what  you 
do  it  is  somehow  all  right.  There 


would  be  no  wrong.  This  type  of  re- 
action will  be  very  dangerous.  . . . 

Alex  W.  Fraser 
T believe  adolescents  are  responsible 
^ for  their  actions  according  to  what 
they  know. 

I think  that  many  do  wrong  because 
they  think  they  are  not  loved  indi- 
vidually for  themselves.  They  become 
lonely. 

Others  feel  left  out  of  the  group  if 
they  fail  to  compromise. 

Prayer  would  solve  so  many  things 
for  them.  If  from  his  or  her  earliest 
years  a right  attitude  toward  God 
could  be  developed  then  turning  to 
Him  later  would  be  as  natural  as 
breathing.  Hopeful,  London,  Ont. 
l'~Phe  current  student  unrest  is  largely 
the  fault  of  liberal  educators  who 
have  for  years  been  telling  teenagers 
to  call  into  question  everything  they 
have  learned  and  will  learn.  Some 
blame  must  fall  on  our  increasingly 
permissive  environment,  where  moral 
standards  have  sunk  sharply.  Lack  of 
respect  for  authority  and  tradition  is 
fashionable  among  the  young.  They 
have  little  realization  that  these  norms 
were  established  because  they  were 
found  to  be  valuable.  Parents  lack 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  what 
they  have  passed  on  to  their  children. 
These  points  are  being  made  by  more 
and  more  psychologists,  with  no  “old- 
fashioned”  axe  to  grind.  Recently 
many  of  the  Church’s  characteristics 
have  been  eliminated  or  altered. 
Therefore,  in  th$  face  of  all  these  up- 
heavals, youth  falls  into  such  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Daly,  Ancaster,  Ont. 
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FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 


Cummer  is  the  season  for  active  participation  in  sports  of  all 
^ kinds.  Water  skiing,  swimming,  surfing,  scuba  diving,  fishing, 
golfing  or  tennis  call  out  to  us  during  these  warm  months 

This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  As  long  as  sports  provide  an 
outlet  for  our  excess  energies,  they  serve  a good  and  useful 
purpose.  But  there  is  an  ominous  trend  today  toward  spectator 
sports  and  away  from  playing  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  the 
game.  And  of  course  this  poses  a major  threat  to  the  health  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  Canadian  people.  Television  brings 
the  very  best  in  the  way  of  hockey  and  football  into  our  homes. 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  give  up  on  clumsy  amateur  efforts 
in  favour  of  a comfortable  place  in  front  of  the  tube. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  physical  fitness  in  our  nation  is  in 
grave  peril  under  such  conditions  but  more  than  that  even  our 
values  can  be  undermined  by  this  insidious  invasion  of  com- 
mercialized sport. 

In  recent  years  the  athlete  has  virtually  inherited  the  earth 
as  professional  sport  was  seized  upon  as  a sure  winner  at  the 
box  office.  As  a result  of  this  trend  we  place  undue  emphasis 
on  winning  rather  than  on  playing  the  game.  Of  course  this 
means  that  our  Olympic  team  pales  in  comparison  with  those 
efforts  of  highly  paid  professionals. 

Once  sport  becomes  the  major  topic  of  conversation  and 
the  principle  of  “a  sound  mind  in  a sound  body”  is  replaced  by 
the  concept  of  “fielding  a winning  team  no  matter  what”  then  it 
becomes  next  to  impossible  for  the  average  person  to  par- 
ticipate. The  only  athletic  program  that  makes  sense  is  one  that 
involves  the  clumsy  as  well  as  the  skilled  performer. 

This  question  was  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  when 
we  came  across  some  poetry  written  by  a very  talented  teen- 
ager of  Toronto.  If  he  were  a promising  hockey  player  rather 
than  a budding  poet  his  future  would  be  assured.  Every  talent 
scout  in  North  America  would  be  knocking  at  his  door.  As  it  is 
there  is  a better  than  average  chance  that  his  undeniable  talent 
will  never  be  fully  realized  because  poetry  just  doesn’t  pack 
them  in  at  the  coliseum.  Since  the  arts  are  far  more  difficult  to 
package  and  market  profitably  they  are  all  too  often  swept 
into  a dark  corner  and  forgotten. 

If  all  the  rewards  and  honours  go  to  physical  excellence  is 
it  not  very  much  like  eating  the  skin  and  throwing  away  the 
banana?  ■ 
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James  Gauthier,  SFM 


We'll  have 
these 
moments 
to  remember 


Mrs.  Nakagawa  and' the  temperamental  Austin. 


hen  I was  a boy,  I used  to  listen 
with  real  interest  to  my  father’s 
stories  of  how  people  travelled  from 
Toronto  to  Ottawa  with  only  thirteen 
flats,  annoying  when  they  happened 
but  now  happy  memories. 

Most  of  our  experiences  are  a mix- 
ture of  the  pleasant  and  the  unpleas- 
ant. 

I would  like  to  tell  you  about,  some 
of  my  experiences  in  driving  a car  in 
Japan  and  what  I have  learned  from 
these  experiences. 

When  I had  completed  the  first  year 
of  Language  School,  I was  appointed 
to  our  parish  in  Shimabara  for  the 
summer.  Since  the  parish  was  supplied 
with  a 1959  Austin,  I was  able  to 
travel  a little.  Evidently,  the  car  was 
in  fine  condition  before  I arrived,  but 
from  that  time  on  she  began  to  act 
her  age. 

One  day  I was  in  the  city  of  Nag- 
aska  on  my  way  to  visit  the  shrine  of 
the  26  Martyrs  of  Japan.  After  stop- 
ping for  a signal  light,  I turned  into  a 
side  street  and  began  climbing  one  of 
the  many  hills  in  the  city,  Everything 
was  fine  until  I noticed  that  the  car 


was  slowing  down.  Finally  she  gave  a 
final  chug  and  came  to  a complete 
halt  half  way  up  the  hill.  What  a pre- 
dicament to  be  in!  She  wouldn’t  move 
forward,  and  there  wasn’t  a side  street 
into  which  I could  turn.  And  besides 
there  were  two  impatient  drivers  be- 
hind me.  Finally  I motioned  for  the 
two  cars  behind  to  pass  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  pedestrians  began 
to  back  down  the  hill. 

On  another  day  of  that  same 
summer,  Fr.  John  Trainor  and  I de- 
cided to  take  two  visiting  priests  on 
vacation  from  the  Philippines  to  a 
famous  Japanese  hot  spring  resort  on 
Mt.  Unzen.  Fr.  Trainor  drove,  how- 
ever I first  explained  to  him  that  the 
car  did  not  have  too  much  power.  I 
suggested  that  once  we  began  the  long 
steep  climb  into  the  mountains,  not  to 
change  gears.  Everything  was  fine  as 
we  began  our  30-minute  up-hill  trip. 
One  of  the  priests  was  commenting  on 
the  beautiful  scenery  when  a cold  chill 
went  up  my  spine.  The  car  was  slow- 
ing down.  Fr.  Jake  had  changed  gears. 
The  car  came  to  a complete  halt  and 
refused  to  move  another  inch.  Once 
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lane  in  Japan  I pulled  the  car  as  far 
to  the  left  as  I could.  Then  I heard  a 
loud  shriek  from  the  housekeeper.  “If 
you  move  another  inch  we’ll  fall  into 
the  ditch,”  she  sputtered.  I asked  her 
to  get  out  of  the  car,  pulled  the  emer- 
gency brake,  and  walked  to  the  far 
side  of  the  car  to  see  how  much  room 
was  left  between  the  car  and  the  ditch. 
There  was  none.  Suddenly  the  car 
started  to  roll.  Before  I could  jump 
into  the  car  the  front  left  wheel 
dropped  into  the  ditch.  The  left  back 
wheel  was  stranded  half  in  and  half 
out.  I honestly  didn’t  know  what  to 
do.  There  wasn’t  a gasoline  station  in 
sight  and  I was  afraid  to  try  to  man- 
euver the  car  any  further  for  fear  she 
would  roll  over  into  the  ditch.  By  this 
time  thirty  or  so  people  had  gathered 
wondering  what  a foreigner  was  doing 
in  a part  of  Japan  that  sees  so  very 
few  foreigners.  While  contemplating 
what  to  do  two  trucks  came  to  a halt 
a little  distance  ahead,  and  six  young 
men  came  bounding  out.  They  didn’t 
say  a word  but  went  to  the  front  of 
the  Austin  and  in  one  tremendous 
heave,  bodily  pulled  the  front  wheel 
out  of  the  ditch.  They  then  turned, 
climbed  into  their  trucks  and  drove 
away. 

A few  weeks  later,  I was  turning 
onto  a main  highway  from  a side  road. 
I looked  left  and  right  but  nothing 
was  coming.  I then  drove  onto  the 
main  highway  unaware  that  a truck 
was  barreling  down  the  road  one  hun- 
dred feet  ahead,  and  in  my  lane. 
Many  things  went  through  my  mind  at 
lightning  speed,  the  predominent 
thought  being:  what’s  that  fellow 

doing  in  the  wrong  lane?  Then  it 
dawned  on  me.  I was  in  the  wrong 


Knowing  on  which  side  cars  drive  is  a help. 

again  an  embarrassing  situation:  stuck 
on  a two-lane  highway  with  nowhere 
to  go  except  down.  So  to  the  horror 
of  our  visitors  in  the  back  seat  and 
the  amazement  of  other  motorists  we 
began  backing  down  the  long  winding 
road.  When  we  reached  one  of  the 
flatter  sections  of  the  hill  we  stopped 
and  tried  to  go  forward.  The  car  very 
graciously  responded.  We  didn’t 
change  gears  again. 

On  another  occasion  I was  return- 
ing to  Shimabara  with  the  housekeeper 
from  saying  Mass  in  a home.  The  road 
at  one  point  is  so  narrow  that  a Chev- 
rolet would  have  difficulty  in  avoiding 
the  5-foot  ditches  hugging  the  road. 
I was  praying  that  we  wouldn’t  meet 
another  car  but  alas  my  prayer  wasn’t 
answered.  A small  truck  had  turned 
the  corner  and  was  coming  towards  us 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  pass- 
ing. Since  we  drive  in  the  left  hand 
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lane.  I had  forgotten  that  in  Japan 
one  drives  in  the  left-hand  lane,  not 
the  right.  In  a jerky  motion  I swerved 
the  car  into  the  left  lane,  just  missing 
the  truck  and  giving  myself  a terrible 
scare. 

One  of  the  most  humorous  things  I 
have  seen  took  place  outside  our 
parish  in  Ichinomiya,  a city  near 
.Osaka.  Fr.  Alex.  MacDonald  was 
backing  his  car  out  of  the  garage.  The 
car  already  had  three  or  four  scrapes 
from  previous  little  skirmishes.  Fr. 
MacDonald  began  backing  out  of  the 
garage  quite  carefully  so  as  to  avoid 
a cement  telephone  post  on  the  right 
and  a small  cement  wall  on  the  left, 
and  at  the  same  time  watching  for 
cars  that  might  come  along  this  very 
narrow  road.  He  was  doing  fine  until 
there  was  a loud  crackling  noise.  He 
had  been  so  conscious  of  the  post  and 
cement  wall  that  he  had  forgotten 
about  the  rear.  He  had  backed  into  a 
neighbour’s  front  door.  The  car  wasn’t 
damaged  but  you  should  have  seen  the 
look  on  our  neighbour’s  face. 

And  now  allow  me  to  present  to 
you  the  lesson  I have  learned  from 
these  very  ordinary  experiences.  When 
irritable  and  often  embarrassing  things 
happen  we  become  quite  annoyed  and 
upset.  But  within  a short  time  we 
often  find  ourselves  looking  back  on 
these  experiences  and  actually  enjoy- 
ing them.  We  forget  all  about  the  un- 
pleasantness and  enjoy  them  as  a happy 
memory.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if 
we  could  overlook  the  unpleasantness 
at  the  time  it  occurs  and  look  for  the 
good  side  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to 
become  a happy  memory?  Then  we 
would  enjoy  life  to  the  full,  through 
the  good  and  the  bad.  ■ 


HIPPIES  IN 

1642? 


If  you  turn  the  calendar  back  to  1642 
you’ll  find  that  there  were  protestors 
even  then.  In  England  it  was  the  par- 
liamentary round  heads  vs  the  King’s 
cavaliers.  A lot  of  pages  have  fallen 
off  the  calendar  since  then.  But  un- 
fortunately some  countries  have 
never  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
time.  For  those  people  in  under- 
developed countries  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  Support  the  progress 
of  people.  Put  something  in  your 
calendar  envelope.  Send  your  contri- 
bution monthly  to  aid  the  missions. 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your  will. 
Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough  713,  Ontario. 
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A Volunteer  in 


During  the  summer  of  1968  Mr. 
Eduardo  Anton,  an  accounting  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Florida  and 
a member  of  the  Agrupacion  Catolica 
Universitaria,  spent  two  months  work- 
ing in  a literacy  program  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

He  is  interviewed  by  Father  Wayne 
Yorke,  SFM,  assistant  pastor  in  Bani 
where  the  program  took  place. 

The  campaign  produced  its  first  re- 
sults in  February  of  this  year  when 
Bishop  Polanco  presented  200  people 
who  had  learned  to  read  and  write 
with  their  diplomas. 

Q:  Eduardo,  why  did  you  come  to 
the  Dominican  Republic? 

A:  I belong  to  a Catholic  organiza- 
tion of  University  students  and  profes- 
sionals that  was  founded  in  Cuba  in 
1932  by  Father  Che  de  Castro,  S.J. 
It  was  founded  to  show  that  men  as 
well  as  women  have  a part  to  play  in 
the  Church. 

Today  the  organization  is  primarily 
to  help  our  brothers  in  Latin  America. 
At  present  all  our  volunteers  work 
here  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I came  here  not  only  to  teach  illit- 
erates but  also  to  organize  people.  I 


try  to  get  the  teachers  of  the  campos 
interested  in  the  problems  and  through 
the  teachers  eventually  I hope  to 
reach  the  students. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  future 
of  the  Church  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public? 

A:  I think  the  church  is  really  pick- 
ing up  here.  It’s  slow  like  everything 
else  in  the  country  but  I think  those 
Dominican  people  who  are  going  to 
church  now  know  why  they  are  going. 
They  are  not  doing  it  for  superstitious 
reasons. 

Q:  What  impressed  you  most  about 
the  Dominican  Republic? 

A:  The  way  people  took  to  the 
program.  They  gave  up  leisure  time  to 
help.  Also  the  people  here  make  you 
feel  at  home  after  meeting  you  only 
two  or  three  times. 

Q:  How  would  you  describe  the 
Dominican  character? 

Q:  A very  happy  person;  ready  to 
have  a party  any  time  and  ready  to 
help  you  in  any  way  he  can. 

Q:  What  do  you  think  of  the  de- 
velopment in  the  Dominican  Republic? 

A:  I don’t  think  most  of  them  really 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  are  concerned  only 
about  their  own  little  community. 
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From  I.  to  r.:  Fr.  Wayne  Yorke  discusses 
volunteer  work  in  Domingo  with 
Eduardo  Anton. 


Domingo 


Q:  Would  you  rate  them  as  good 
farmers? 

A:  I think  the  Dominican  is  a very 
good  farmer.  He’s  certainly  dedicated; 
maybe  too  dedicated.  It’s  hard  for  him 
to  change  even  when  he  sees  a new 
and  better  method.  But  the  farmers 
here  work  very  hard. 

Q:  What  difference  would  you  see 
between  Dominicans  and  Cubans? 

A:  Dominicans  need  the  push  to 
start.  They  have  to  be  given  the  desire 
to  do  something. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  Dominicans 
are  beginning  to  see  that  progress 
doesn’t  happen  overnight;  that  it  has 
to  be  worked  at? 

A:  I think  many  Dominicans  are 
beginning  to  see  that  they  have  to  do 
it  themselves.  Paternalism  has  hurt  this 
country  a great  deal.  In  the  past  they 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  someone 
would  do  it  for  them.  Today  the  pro- 
moter is  trying  to  convince  the 
Dominican  people  that  nobody  is  go- 
ing to  do  it  for  them  but  that  they 
must  help  themselves. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  Dominican  is 
beginning  to  see  some  hope  for  the 
future? 

A:  Most  of  them  have  already 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  way  they 


are  living  is  not  a human  way  of 
living.  They  are  seeing  that  being  poor 
is  not  necessary;  that  it  can  be 
changed.  These  people  have  been 
shown  that  there  is  a better  life  to  be 
had  and  most  of  them,  at  least  the 
ones  I have  been  working  with,  are 
really  fighting  for  it. 

Q:  Were  you  given  any  special  pre- 
paration for  work  in  the  missions? 

A:  No.  I was  not  given  any  prepa- 
ration for  working  here  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  I volunteered  in  Miami 
without  knowing  what  I would  be 
doing.  I learned  the  details  only  after 
my  arrival. 

I think  that  the  laity  should  have 
some  preparation.  I know  that  it 
would  have  been  a big  help  to  me  if 
I had  known  before  coming  here  just 
what  kind  of  work  I would  be  doing. 
Of  course  anyone  planning  to  come 
here  should  read  up  on  the  history  of 
the  country  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
customs  and  culture. 

Q:  Do  you  think  lay  people  need 
theological  training  to  work  in  the 
missions? 

A:  Yes,  they  definitely  should  have 
some  theological  preparation.  I have 
had  many  religious  questions  put  to 
me  by  the  people  especially  in  this 
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Eduardo  stands  beside  sign  indicating  his  role: 
“Dominican,  teach  another.” 


Eduardo’s  job  was  organizing  people  as  well 
as  a literacy  program. 


“Next  year  I’ll  try  to  come  for  three  months.” 


country  where  superstition  is  still  im- 
portant. I’ve  had  to  use  what  knowl- 
edge I have.  Religious  knowledge  is 
not  only  useful  in  answering  questions 
but  in  directing  your  thoughts  to  the 
people.  Religion  is  closely  related  to 
life;  how  things  should  be  done  and 
good  family  life,  etc. 

Q:  If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again 
would  you  rather  live  with  a Domini- 
can family  than  with  priests? 

A:  No,  I think  I prefer  to  live  with 
the  priests.  I’ve  changed  my  attitude 
towards  priests  and  I see  them  as 
much  more  human  than  I had 
imagined. 

Q:  How  much  education  or  special 
training  should  a lay  person  have  be- 
fore coming  to  the  missions? 

A:  In  terms  of  actual  education  I 
would  say  about  two  years  of  college 
and  at  least  one  month  of  mission 
orientation. 

Q:  Is  your  faith  .stronger  since  be- 
coming a missionary? 

A:  Well,  before  I was  a practising 
Catholic  but  my  life  did  not  have  very 
much  meaning.  Now  my  faith  is 
stronger. 

Q:  Have  you  noticed  any  trials  here 
on  the  missions  that  you  would  not 
find  at  home? 

A:  Yes,  very  definitely.  I have 
found  life  here  from  a moral  point  of 
view  to  be  totally  different  from  any- 
thing that  I have  faced  before. 

Q:  Do  you  still  feel  the  same  way 
about  Fidel  Castro  since  coming  to 
work  in  the  Dominican  Republic? 

A:  Yes,  I still  feel  the  same  way. 

Q:  What  do  you  feel  is  the  role  of 
the  layman  on  the  missions? 

A:  I think  it’s  a very  important  role 
not  only  on  the  missions  but  through- 


out  the  world.  There  are  occasions 
when  the  priest  cannot  get  to  the 
people.  A layman  can  do  things  a 
priest  could  never  do. 

Q:  Do  young  people  have  some- 
thing special  to  give  to  the  misions? 

A:  Young  people  are  more  able  to 
give  people  the  new  ideas  that  they 
need  than  older  people.  For  example, 
here  in  the  rural  area  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  people  consider  a uni- 
versity student  to  be  a very  important 
person.  They  have  been  surprised  and 
interested  to  learn  what  I was  doing 
here. 

Q:  Should  lay  missionary  move- 
ments be  clerically  controlled? 

A:  I think  it  is  essential  that  the 
missions  be  directed  by  the  clergy  be- 
cause volunteers  on  the  mission  with- 
out some  type  of  direction  are  looked 
upon  by  the  people  as  a political 
movement. 

Q:  Have  you  found  the  Dominican 
people  cooperative  in  your  efforts  for 
development? 

A:  The  peasants  in  the  campos  have 
been  very  cooperative  because  they 
are  aware  that  they  must  help  their 
| community  to  go  ahead.  In  the  cities 
people  seem  to  be  less  aware  of  what 
they  must  do  to  help  their  community. 

Q:  Did  you  find  that  being  a Cuban 
exile  helped  or  hindered  your  work 
here  in  Domingo? 

A:  Being  a Cuban  helped  me  a 
great  deal  because  I was  already  aware 
of  the  culture  and  language  of  the 
people.  I did  not  have  to  make  a big 
adjustment  because  this  is  the  way  I 
have  always  lived  and  talked. 

However,  when  people  thought  that 
because  I was  a Cuban  I must  neces- 
sarily be  a Communist  it  was  a hind- 


rance. It  solved  itself  when  I told 
them  I was  an  exile  in  the  U.S.  for 
eight  years. 

Q:  Will  you  continue  to  be  a mis- 
sionary when  you  return  to  Miami? 

A:  Yes,  I intend  to  continue  my 
work  in  the  Agrapacion  Catolica.  I 
am  also  going  to  talk  it  up  among  the 
people  of  Miami  so  that  they  too  will 
become  more  aware  of  the  work  to  be 
done  here.  I hope  that  many  of  them 
will  come  here.  I hope  also  that  I 
will  be  able  to  illustrate  by  the  way  I 
behave  and  act  that  there  is  far  more 
to  life  than  a nice  apartment  and  a big 
car.  There  is  so  much  need  to  help 
rather  than  just  to  live  for  ourselves. 

Q:  After  working  here  for  two 

months  do  you  think  the  literacy  pro- 
gram will  continue? 

A:  I really  hope  it  will.  I would  be 
very  disappointed  if  it  flopped.  I think 
I have  done  my  part  by  giving  them 
something  to  work  with  as  well  as  pro- 
viding some  coordination.  I hope  that 
someone  will  check  on  the  classes  I 
have  been  giving  every  two  weeks  or 
so. 

Q:  Do  you  feel  this  experience  has 
benefited  you  in  any  way? 

A:  Very  definitely.  I have  seen  that 
people  help  poor  people.  I have  seen 
so  much  real  poverty.  Money  is  no 
longer  so  important  to  me.  I guess  I 
really  wasn’t  money  mad  or  anything 
like  that  but  I had  thought  of  those 
material  things  which  every  young 
person  wishes  for.  But  such  things 
have  now  lost  their  importance. 

Q:  Will  you  come  back  to  the 
Dominican  Republic? 

A:  Yes,  if  things  work  out  as 
planned  I will  come  for  three  months 
next  year  instead  of  only  two.  ■ 
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Inter-faith  meetings  such  as  this  one  attended  by  Fr.  Ted  Morris,  SFM  (extreme  left)  happily 
lead  to  joint  efforts  in  the  community. 


Inter-faith  Self  Help  Progress  in  Guyana 


Graham  Clarke,  SFM 

Q elf-help  is  the  big  thing  in  Guyana 
^ these  days  as  buildings,  bridges  and 
dams  are  being  constructed  at  an 
amazing  rate  through  various  food  for 
work  programs. 

As  a result  of  cooperation  between 
a very  active  Guyanese  community  de- 
velopment foundation  and  the  United 
Nations  world  food  program  the 
people  of  the  country  villages  have 
been  able  to  work  together  on  vitally 
needed  improvements  for  their  own 
communities. 

For  the  many  very  poor  people 
here  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Berbice 
River,  which  is  the  western  section  of 
the  rural  territory  assigned  to  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  is  a hospital.  The  nearest  hos- 


pital is  at  New  Amsterdam.  Going 
there  involves  crossing  the  Berbice 
River  on  a ferry  boat  which  could 
cause  a very  dangerous  delay  in  emer- 
gency cases.  Recently  a young  boy 
died  aboard  the  ferry  from  a rup- 
tured appendix  on  his  way  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  New  Amsterdam 
hospital. 

At  our  first  Christian  Unity  meeting 
on  the  west  coast,  we  decided  to  work 
together  for  a self-help  government- 
operated  hospital.  We  met  in  front  of 
the  district’s  central  Post  Office  for 
this  purpose  on  Friday  evening, 
January  25,  1968,  the  last  day  of  last 
year’s  Unity  Week.  Representatives  of 
the  Catholic,  Anglican,  Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran  and  Canadian  Mission 
Churches  were  there.  We  sang  hymns, 
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read  scripture,  and  prayed  together  for 
Christian  Unity.  After  the  service,  we 
planned  to  meet  on  the  following 
Friday  at  the  Catholic  presbytery 
(rectory).  We  invited  the  district  doc- 
tor, the  community  development  offi- 
cer, and  the  local  sanitation  officer. 
After  a lengthy  discussion  on  the  need 
of  a hospital  we  decided  to  write  to 
the  Chief  Medical  Officer  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Dr.  Nicholson,  now  retired  from  the 
post  of  Chief  Medical  Officer,  was 
very  enthusiastic  and  stated  that  he 
would  recommend  this  self-help  pro- 
ject to  the  Minister  of  Health.  The 
Minister  was  later  contacted  by  tele- 
phone and  his  reply  was  very  brief. 
He  said,  “Pick  a spot  and  make  a 
plan.”  The  spot  picked  was  a piece  of 
land  in  the  centre  of  the  district  which 
had  been  donated  to  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Georgetown  many  years  ago 
and  which  was  graciously  offered  for 
this  project  by  Bishop  Guilly  on  the 
advice  of  the  Diocesan  Senate  of 
Priests. 


The  original  plan  was  made  by  a 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  worker  who  had 
recently  finished  drawing  up  plans  for 
a hospital  in  another  district  and  had 
just  returned  to  the  Georgetown  Com- 
munity Development  office. 

In  the  ensuing  months,  both  the 
plan  and  the  spot  were  rejected,  but 
through  these  efforts  the  government 
was  spurred  on  to  utilize  another  spot 
nearer  the  doctor’s  residence  and  a 
more  elaborate  plan  was  drawn  up.  A 
substantial  grant  to  start  the  project 
was  obtained  from  England.  When  the 
Prime  Minister  laid  'the  corner  stone 
last  November  he  told  the  residents 
that  it  was  because  this  project  was 
requested  on  a self-help  basis  that  the 
government  decided  to  approve  it. 

The  hospital  is  now  very  near  com- 
pletion, and  the  self-helpers  include 
large  numbers  of  African  and  East 
Indian  men,  women  and  youths,  work- 
ing side  by  side  to  build  a better  com- 
munity and  with  the  grace  of  God,  a 
community  which  can  be  more  readily 
united  to  the  Body  of  Christ.  ■ 


Land  for  the  Community  hospital  was  donated  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Georgetown. 
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Scarboro  ’s 
JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM  S MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

Sometime  when  you  are  sitting 
quietly  in  the  garden  or  at  summer 
vacation  just  remain  still  and  listen  to 
the  various  sounds  of  birds,  insects 
and  little  animals.  Just  for  fun  see 
how  many  you  can  identify  by  hearing 
them. 

Can  you  perhaps,  hear  the  full 
throated  song  of  a happy  robin?  Is 
that  the  soft  hum  of  a bee  rising  to  a 
crescendo  as  it  approaches  a nearby 
flower  and  gradually  fades  as  it  flies 
away?  The  quick  flash  of  a moving 
object  — is  it  a nervous  little  chip- 
munk or  perhaps  a bushy  black 
squirrel  that  now  scolds  you  with 
chattering  teeth? 

Your  quiet  rest  can  be  shattered  by 
the  rough  “caw  caw”  of  a black  rogue 
crow  who  warns  his  marauding  friends 
not  to  come  near  you. 

But  to  play  this  game  and  really 
enjoy  it,  you  must  not  be  too  close  to 
highways  nor  noisy  people.  You  must 
be  quiet  and  listen  to  God’s  good 
creation. 

You  can  learn  a lot  about  God  this 
way.  St.  Theresa  did!  She  praised  and 
loved  God  through  seeing  His  beauti- 
ful creation. 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Eileen  & Peter  McMahon 
Scarborough,  Ont. 


Mary  Joe  McKinnon,  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia  — “Am  sending  a dollar 
for  the  missions.  I am  eight  years 
old.”  Thanks  Mary  Joe  for  your 
prayers  for  the  missions. 

Annette  Arenault,  O’Leary,  P.E.I. 
— “My  catechism  class  saved  pennies 
during  Lent.  I kept  the  box.”  You're 
a good  bursar  Annette.  They  are 
pennies  from  heaven. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows — “We  hope  this  money  order 
will  brighten  the  year  for  someone.” 
Dear  students,  your  donation  will 
be  divided  among  many. 

Brenda  MacLellan,  P.E.I.  — “I 
want  to  ask  how  to  become  Bud  of 
the  Month.  A lot  of  girls  want  to 
know  too.”  Why  not  send  a picture  of 
yourself  and  Buds,  Brenda? 
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Meet 
'Bung' 
de  la 
Cruz 

William  Liutkus,  SFM 


Bung’s  future  hinges  on  the  elements 


The  greatest  educational  process  that 
I have  ever  undergone  came  about 
through  trying  to  adapt  to  and  adopt 
a new  culture.  It  is  the  painful  but 
nearly  always  rewarding  experience  of 
trying  to  identify  with  people  of  a 
completely  different  background,  in 
their  own  surroundings.  The  education 
comes  in  the  practical  realization  that 
all  peoples  in  all  countries  are  really 
the  same.  The  only  real  differences 
come  to  the  surface  because  of  varia- 
tion in  the  external  expression.  The 
aspirations  of  all  are  the  same  while 
it  is  often  only  physical  necessity 
which  brings  about  a different  external 
approach  or  attitude.  It  is  this  very 
approach  which  makes  us  strangers  to 
one  another. 

I’d  like  to  introduce  to  you  a man 
from  one  of  our  parishes  here  in 
Leyte.  I’m  sure  that  just  knowing 
something  about  his  everyday  life  and 
his  aspirations  will  give  you  much  to 
think  about. 

His  name  is  Hermincito  de  la  Cruz. 


The  name  is  Spanish  and  means, 
“Little  Herman  of  the  Cross.”  Of 
course  it  doesn’t  mean  that  to  him  any 
more  than  “MacDonald”  means  “son 
of  Donald”  to  one  of  that  name  in 
Canada.  In  fact  he  prefers  the  name, 
Bung.  The  story  is  that  while  he  was 
quite  young,  the  American  landing 
under  McArthur  took  place  here  in 
Leyte  and  he  mimicked  the  sound  of 
the  bombs  that  fell  as  “bung”  — and 
the  name  stuck. 

Bung  was  born  here  in  Leyte  and 
went  through  elementary  school  in  his 
own  barrio  or  village  and  then  went 
to  high  school  in  the  main  town  for 
two  years  until  his  father  died  and 
the  family  could  no  longer  afford  the 
two  dollars  per  month  tuition.  He 
drifted  from  place  to  place,  wherever 
he  could  find  work,  until  he  decided 
to  get  married  and  settle  down. 

He  became  a tenant-farmer  and  he 
and  his  new  wife  moved  into  the  house 
of  his  mother.  That  meant  that  two 
families  lived  in  two  rooms. 
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The  Credit  Union  has  helped  farmers  like  Bung  to  gain  a measure  of  independence. 


Bung  found  himself  with  a wife, 
three  pesos  (75c),  a credit  account  at 
a Chinese  store  and  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  coming  harvest.  If  it 
were  a bountiful  harvest,  his  half 
might  pay  his  debts,  and  cover  the 
interest  for  the  coming  year.  If  not  — 
he  would  sink  into  economic  slavery. 
The  wind,  the  rain,  the  sun,  and  every 
individual  insect  could  influence  his 
life.  His  meagre  hopes  could  be  dashed 
at  the  slightest  caprice  on  the  part  of 


any  of  them. 

And  dashed  they  were. 

In  spite  of  back-breaking  work  day 
after  day  in  the  muddy  rice  fields, 
without  fertilizer,  sprays  or  modem 
equipment  of  any  kind,  his  share  was 
not  quite  enough.  Everything  was 
passed  on  to  someone  else. 

Then,  because  of  vitamin  deficiency, 
his  wife  had  a difficult  pregnancy. 
Sickness  — - the  dread  spectre  loomed 
in  his  doorway.  Bung  had  no  choice 
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A bumper  rice  crop  will  mean  a new 
lease  on  life  for  farmers  like  Bung. 


The  author  (dubbed  the  pig  priest) 
showed  the  way. 


but  to  go  to  a money  lender.  It  looked 
like  the  final  scene  in  a tragic  drama. 
The  interest  rate  was  100  per  cent  and 
in  all  probability  he  would  carry  the 
debt  to  his  grave. 

Why  did  he  go  to  a money  lender? 
Why  did  he  put  himself  in  economic 
bondage? 

There  are  no  banks  here.  Bung  had 
no  money.  And  who  would  question 
interest  rates  with  a sick  wife? 

Although  he  seldom  goes  to  church, 


Bung,  like  98  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  town,  is  a Catholic.  He  looks  on 
God  and  the  saints  as  some  distant 
powers  who  are  good  but  who  might 
turn  on  him  with  wrath  if  he  offends 
them  in  any  way.  To  complicate  things 
still  further  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  spirits  that  must  be  avoided  and/or 
placated  lest  they  visit  some  pest, 
flood,  drought  or  sickness  upon  him. 

The  work  pace  here  in  Leyte  is  out 
of  necessity  slow.  The  farmer  can 
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plough  only  as  fast  as  his  slow-moving 
water  buffalo,  which  must  rest  often. 
And  poor  Bung  can  borrow  his 
mother’s  animal  only  when  his 
brothers  are  not  using  it. 

Social  life  is  slow  too.  There  is  no 
electricity  and  outside  of  betting  on 
the  cock  fights  there  is  very  little  to 
do  in  the  way  of  amusement.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  around  talking 
and  drinking  the  local  brew  tapped 
from  the  coconut  tree.  A movie  comes 
to  town  once  a week  but  Bung  can 
hardly  afford  the  five  cents  admission. 
Once  a year  there  is  a fiesta  in  the 
barrio. 

This  is  the  social  event  of  the  year 
and  often  turns  into  a pagan  orgy  of 
eating  and  drinking.  Then,  there  is 
gambling  and  the  desperate  hope  that 
it  fosters. 

That  was  the  situation  and  the 
world  in  which  Bung  lived  at  the  time 
that  the  Credit  Union  entered  the  pic- 
ture. Bung  was  ready  to  grasp  at  any 
straw  to  escape  slavery.  He  has  been 
a member  now  for  three  years  and  he 
is  fighting  to  free  himself  from  debt 
and  to  increase  his  production.  It  is  a 
hard  fight.  He  can  borrow  only  twice 
the  amount  of  his  deposits  and  he 
must  repay  it  in  two  years.  Talk  about 
tight  money! 

What  does  Bung  hope  for?  What 
does  he  dream  of  for  the  future? 

He  wants  to  pay  off  his  debts  — 
now  totalling  $100.00  or  six  months 
income.  He  dreams  of  owning  about 
four  acres  of  land  to  support  himself 
and  his  family.  It  will  cost  $1,000.00. 
He  dreams  of  a water  buffalo,  a 
sprayer,  a wooden  house  with  a tin 
roof  and  enough  money  to  send  the 
children  to  high  school.  And  then 


everything  fades  out  and  he  works  all 
the  harder  to  bring  that  day  closer. 

How  long  will  it  take  him  to  get 
these  things? 

A lifetime  — if  he  is  lucky! 

What  does  Bung  think  of  the  out- 
side world?  If  you  were  to  ask  him: 
“What  do  you  think  is  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  world  peace?”  What  would  he 
say? 

He  would  answer:  “Vietnam.”  He 
knows  the  Americans  are  fighting  the 
Viet  Cong.  But  he  doesn’t  know  why. 
He  favors  the  Americans  because  they 
were  here  and  they  didn’t  seem  too 
bad  and  besides,  every  so  often  his 
children  come  home  from  school  with 
powdered  milk  and  rolled  oats,  from 
the  U.S.  And,  everybody  knows  the 
big  politicians  get  money  from  the 
U.S.  Don’t  they  call  it  aid  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

What  does  Bung  think  about  Com- 
munism? 

He  never  really  thought  about  it. 
It  couldn’t  be  much  worse  than  eco- 
nomic slavery  as  he  has  known  it.  He 
would  not  be  too  willing  to  fight 
against  Communism  until  he  is  given 
something  to  fight  for. 

Every  priest  in  Leyte  is  interested  in 
Bung  because  he  is  so  typical  of  every 
parish. 

What  do  we  want  to  do  for  Bung? 

We  would  like  to  have  the  means  to 
keep  working  with  him  and  others  like 
him  through  credit  unions,  consumer 
and  other  types  of  cooperative,  in 
farm  and  animal  projects,  until  he  is 
convinced  that  he  can  be  “the  master 
of  his  own  destiny”  and  can  travel  the 
road  to  a full  life. 

How  long  will  it  take? 

A lifetime  — if  we  are  lucky!  ■ 
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This  is  another  poem  by  John  Burton  a 
grade  eleven  student  living  in  Scar- 
borough, Ontario. 

Golden  arms  reach  to  me 
Thru  the  formless  bars  of  my  prison 
They  carry  images  of  my  mind 
The  freedom  to  walk 
The  freedom  to  ride 

The  freedom  of  fresh  air  and  open  spaces 

The  freedom  of  losing  oneself  in  the 
maze  of  city  streets 

The  golden  arms  hold  out  these  risks 

They  are  almost  within  my  grasp 

But  again  I hit  the  formless  barrier 

Again  I realize  I must  and  can  batter  it 
down 

But  will  I? 

Will  I risk  cutting  those  I love 

I 

In  the  shower  of  splinters. 
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Father  Joe  King  worked  in  China  from  1931 
until  1940. 


/^\n  June  29th  the  Church  celebrates 
'^a  feast  in  honour  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  two  great  missionaries  who 
witnessed  the  birth  of  Christianity.  It 
was  on  this  day  in  1905  that  one  of 
Canada’s  true  missionaries  was  born 
in  Otter  Lake,  Ontario.  I am  referring 
to  Father  Joseph  King  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Father  “Joe”  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Society.  He  studied  at  China 
Mission  College  in  Almonte,  Ontario, 
and  continued  his  education  at  St. 
Michael’s  College,  Toronto. 

On  November  2nd,  1930,  Father 
King  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
by  Bishop  DeFebvre  of  Ningpo,  China. 
The  following  year  he  began  his  mis- 
sionary career  in  Lishui,  a small  city 
in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Chekiang. 
He  worked  there  until  1940  when  he 
returned  to  Canada. 

At  this  time,  due  to  difficulties  in 
China,  Monsignor  John  McRae,  Su- 
perior of  China  Mission  Seminary, 


BAPTISM 


Scarboro,  Ontario,  began  to  think  of 
new  fields  of  missionary  endeavor. 
During  1943,  Scarboro  priests  were 
sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Father  “Joe”  was  one 
of  the  first  of  our  priests  to  be  sent 
arriving  shortly  before  Christmas. 

Father’s  first  appointment  in  this 
new  mission  territory  was  as  pastor  of 
the  ancient  parish  of  Bayaguana. 
There,  he  lived  in  a small,  whitewashed 
house  which  looked  more  like  a hen- 
coop than  a residence.  He  was  also 
placed  in  charge  of  the  popular  Domi- 
nican shrine  of  “the  Holy  Christ  of 
Bayaguana.” 

More  than  a quarter  of  a century  has 
passed  since  Fr.  King  went  to  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Hispaniola,  the 
birthplace  of  Christianity  in  the  West- 
ern World.  He  is  still  working  there 
as  pastor  of  Consuelo,  a large  sugar 
cane  plantation. 

Next  November,  Father  “Joe”  will 
complete  thirty-nine  years  in  the 
priesthood.  Still  active,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  is  one  of  Canada’s  most 
noted  missionaries.  ■ 

* * * 

“Ah  Padrecito!  I want  you  to  to 
baptize  a little  child.” 

“Muy  bien,  hombre.  First,  I must 
ask  a few  routine  questions,”  replied 
Father  ‘Joe’  King  in  his  best  Spanish. 
“Are  you  baptised?” 

“Caramba,  Padre!  Most  certainly. 
I am  very,  very  Catholic.” 

“Are  you  married?” 

“Caray,  Padresito!  Not  yet.  You 
see,  I am  not  sure  that  I want  to  live 
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LATIN  STYLE 


with  the  little  woman  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  She  is  difficult?” 

“Aye,  si,  mi  Padre!  I have  fifteen, 
more  or  less.  Of  course,  I had  some 
of  them  ‘in  the  street’,  you  understand. 
I help  their  mothers  with  a few 
‘pesos’  now  and  then.  I am  a very 
good  father.” 

“Do  you  understand  your  Catholic 
faith?” 

“Aye,  aye,  aye,  mi  querido  Padre! 
I am  too  much  Catholic.  I have  a 
fantastic  devotion  to  the  Virgin.  See 
here,  I have  a medal  of  the  little 
Virgin.  It  brings  me  good  luck. 

“Do  you  go  to  Mass?” 

“Most  certainly.  I go  every  year  on 
the  feast  of  ‘la  Virgen  de  la  Altagra- 
cia’,  and  I walk  in  the  procession.  I 
carry  the  saints  in  all  the  processions 
during  Holy  Week.  Above  all,  I 
never  fail  to  carry  ‘Jesus  muerto’  on 
Good  Friday.” 

“Amigo,  you  are  not  a practising 
Catholic,”  said  Father  King,  clearing 
his  throat  nervously.  “As  a Godfather, 


you  must  give  an  example  of  Christian 
living  to  your  Godchild.” 

Anger  was  evident  in  the  voice  of 
the  would-be  Godfather  as  he  indig- 
nantly replied:  “I  have  baptized  thirty- 
four  youngsters.  They  all  call  me 
‘Padrino’,  and  beg  my  blessing  on 
bended  knee  every  time  they  meet  me. 
Do  you  want  a larger  stipend?  How 
much?  I’ll  pay  you  whatever  you  ask. 
All  the  clergy  want  is  money.” 

Within  minutes,  the  argument  be- 
came so  heated  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking ‘caballero’,  in  his  fury, 
threatened  Father  King  with  a knife. 
Hearing  this,  I stepped  into  the  room. 
The  man  turned  on  his  heels  and  fled 
from  the  house. 

This  incident  took  place  in  1944. 
Today,  with  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  hot-blooded  people 
of  the  Caribbean  behind  him,  Padre 
Jose  King  has  tempered  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  scrupulosity  concerning  rules 
and  regulations.  He  is  now  accustomed 
to  doing  things  ‘the  Latin  way’.  ■ 


From  I.  to  r.:  Fr.  King, 
one  of  the  first  Scar- 
boro  priests  to  go  to 
the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  Fr.  Ron  Mac- 
Farlane. 
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MINUTE... 


Ah  progress!  It  takes  ten  times  more 
gear  for  a cookout  than  great  grand- 
father needed  to  conquer  the  wilder- 
ness. 

* * * 

A few  can  touch  the  magic  string 
And  noisy  fame  is  proud  to  win  them 
Alas  for  those  that  never  sing 
But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them. 

— Oliver  Wendel  Holmes 

He  5f: 

Two  youngsters  of  kindergarten  age 
were  debating  during  the  recess  period 
about  the  nature  of  a plane  that  was 
flying  overhead.  Each  child  had  his 
own  theory  and  each  one  summoned 
to  his  support  a wealth  of  technical 
information.  The  argument  finally 
came  to  an  end  as  the  bell  rang  to 
summon  them  back  to  class. 

One  of  the  tots  turned  to  his  com- 
panion and  said: 

“Okay!  It’s  time  to  go  back  to 
stringing  them  beads.” 

* * * 
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Whoever  knew  the  truth  put  to  the 
worse  in  a free  and  open  encounter. 

— Milton  I 

* * * 

Education  is  discovering  that  the 
world  is  more  interesting  than  I am. 

* * * 

The  Christian  should  regard  himself 
himself  as  a co-worker  with  the  forces 
which  are  making  for  righteousness 
within  every  religious  system. 

H:  % sH 

Achievement  is  symbolized  in  power 
to  buy  what  will  keep  you  from  being 
different  from  anyone  else. 

* * * 

Every  parting  gives  a foretaste  of 
death;  every  coming  together  again  a 
foretaste  of  the  resurrection. 

— Schopenhauer 

* * * 

There’s  always  something  about  a self- 
made  man  that  shows. 

* * * 

The  role  of  the  media  is  that  of  a 
public  service  institution  operating  in 
the  public  interest.  And  public  interest 
is  that  which  makes  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  decided 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  reporting  and 
objective  evaluation,  not  “those  things 

which  interest  the  public.” 

* * 

Quite  as  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  frost 
are  essential  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
earth  so  is  every  joy  and  every  trial, 
every  experience  and  every  illness,  a 
power  that  releases  a seedling  in  the 
human  soul.  In  this  continuous  birth 
process,  as  we  see  it,  lies  a deeper 
meaning  of  life;  man’s  opportunity  to 
create  in  himself  a strong  and  har- 
monious personality. 

— Franz  Winkler,  M.D. 


Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 

Do  You  Swear  To  Tell  The  Truth? 


T Tiewers  of  Perry  Mason  are  aware  that  these  words  are  directed  to  the  witness 
' * who  places  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  answers  unflinchingly  “I  do.” 

But  what  is  going  on  here?  First  of  all,  the  non-Christian,  non-Jew  resents  the 
use  of  the  Bible  as  the  right  book  to  swear  upon,  and  then  the  atheist  objects  to 
invoking  God  as  a witness  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  words,  since  he,  the  atheist, 
doesn’t  believe  in  God. 

Now  we  even  have  those  who  challenge  the  permanence  of  truth.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  early  Christians  chewed  over  this  problem  and  referred  truth  to  a 
higher  unchanging  principle,  but  as  the  years  rolled  on,  the  thinkers  and  the 
questioners  thought  that  they  had  a better  understanding  of  truth. 

19th  century  philosophers,  for  example,  looked  upon  truth  as  the  corres- 
ponding of  a fact  and  an  idea  in  a particular  case.  It  was  to  them  a test  of  the 
present  instant  and  the  present  place,  and  an  appeal  to  logical  insight.  We  may  or 
we  may  not  agree  but  today  even  this  kind  of  thinking  is  being  challenged  as 
being  too  rigid. 

In  this  latest  approach,  ideas  become  true,  or  maybe  we  should  say,  their 
jability  to  guide  our  behaviour  into  the  future  is  what  their  truth  means.  In  a 
famous  parody  by  Josiah  Royce,  the  witness  might  be  heard  saying  “I  swear  to 
tell  whatever  is  expedient,  and  nothing  but  what  is  expedient,  so  help  me  future 
experience.” 

Someone  has  failed  to  mention  Christ’s  understanding  of  truth:  “I  am  the  way 
and  the  truth  and  the  life  ...  no  man  comes  to  the  Father  but  by  me.  This  is  the 
version  of  truth  which  appeals  to  our  missionaries  as  they  try  to  bring  it  to  others 
everywhere.  Are  you  truly  interested?  ■ 


BOYS: 

Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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Journey  to  Katipunan 

Frederick  Wakeham,  SFM 


T)ing-Ping  (short  for  Agrapina)  is 
one  of  the  energetic  ladies  who 
assist  in  church  activities  in  the  Silago 
region  of  the  parish.  One  day  she  drop- 
ped in  to  see  me  and  the  conversation 
went  something  like  this: 

“Padre,  the  people  of  Katipunan  are 
wondering  when  you  are  going  to  visit 
them  again.” 

“Well  ...  let  me  see  . . . maybe  next 
Friday.  How’s  that  lumbering  road?  I 
don’t  suppose  you  can  drive  a jeep  in 
there?” 

“No,  padre.  It’s  impassable.” 

“It’s  a long  walk  to  Katipunan,”  I 
said,  visualizing  the  long,  sweaty  tramp 
to  that  little  mountain  village.  And 
then  I had  an  inspiration: 


Sister  Helen,  the  author,  and  Sister  Jane 
stand  in  the  shade  of  a giant  Lawaan  tree. 


“Those  people  have  probably  never 
been  visited  by  a doctor  or  nurse.  Let’s 
ask  two  of  the  nursing  sisters  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  to  come  along.” 

“Gee,  padre'  that’s  a long  hike. 
Maybe  it’s  too  hard  for  them,”  Ping- 
Ping  suggested. 

“Aw,  let’s  give  them  a chance.  I 
think  they’ll  go  for  it  in  a big  way.” 

And  so  on  the  appointed  day  it  was 
a motley  crew  that  set  out  on  that 
mountain  trail.  Two  men  carrying  sup- 
plies. Rogilio,  my  man  Friday,  carry- 
ing the  Mass  kit,  the  Faithful  Ping- 
Ping,  Sister  Jane  Schultz,  Sister  Helen 
Casabar  (a  Filippino  member  of  the 
OLM’s)  and  myself.  With  only  gradu-  j 
ally  sloping  foothills  at  first  the  going 
was  fairly  good  but  as  that  old  tropical 
sun  continued  to  beat  mercilessly  down 
on  our  small  safari  it  wasn’t  too  long  1 
before  our  feet  were  dragging  badly 
and  the  sweat  was  flowing  freely.  Like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  the  trail  occasion- 
ally took  us  into  dense  forest  where 
it  was  refreshingly  cool  and  the  huge 
‘Lawaan’  tree  provided  a canopy  of 
shade. 

After  about  an  hour  we  decided  that 
a short  rest  period  was  in  order.  One 
of  the  men  scampered  up  a coconut 
tree  and  we  were  able  to  quench  our 
thirst  with  the  sweet  water  of  the 
coconuts. 

We  had  set  our  sights  on  the  river 
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as  the  place  to  stop  for  lunch.  It 
seemed  that  we  would  never  reach  it. 
But  at  last  we  saw  it  off  in  the  distance. 

Oh  it  was  wonderful  to  sit  there  on 
the  rocks  and  let  our  tired  feet  dangle 
in  the  swift-flowing  water.  The  Sisters 
were  holding  up  well.  The  local  wo- 
men were  surprised  that  they  had  kept 
such  a good  pace  all  the  way. 

“How  much  farther  is  it?”  Sister 
Jane  asked  tentatively  as  we  prepared 
to  leave  our  river  oasis. 

“Oh,  about  another  hour,”  I offered, 
challengingly.  “Want  to  give  up?” 
“No,”  she  said  with  just  a faint  hint 
of  Germanic  determination.” 

Sister  Helen  just  smiled  and  said 
quietly:  “We’ll  make  it.” 

And  make  it  they  did. 

We  were  a weary  group  though  as 
we  trudged  into  that  clearing  and  the 
barrio  of  Katipunan. 

At  first  the  people  simply  stared  at 
us.  A few  of  them  recognized  me  but 
the  sisters  were  something  else  again. 
Their  simple  style  of  dress  did  not  cor- 


respond with  any  idea  that  these  people 
had  about  sisters. 

It  took  some  time  for  those  people 
living  in  such  remote  isolation  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  strange  spec- 
tacle that  we  presented  as  we  trooped 
into  their  village.  But  at  last  some  of 
them  swallowed  their  shock  and  began 
to  gather  round. 

We  set  up  a portable  amplifier  in 
order  to  make  some  announcements. 
It  was  only  a matter  of  minutes  then 
and  women  with  and  without  babies 
were  seeking  the  aid  of  the  sisters  and 
children  and  adults  of  all  ages  and 
sizes  were  lining  up  for  injections. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  I was 
barely  able  to  get  in  a quick  plug  for 
the  spiritual  side  of  things  and  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds  I urged 
them  to  come  to  Mass  the  next  day. 

There  was  a fairly  good  crowd  on 
hand  the  next  day.  The  children  were 
eager,  but  since  there  was  no  catechist 
in  the  school  many  of  them  didn’t 
know  very  much  about  doctrine.  I gave 


A little  house  in  the  mountains. 


Sister  Helen  eagerly  drinks  coconut  water. 
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out  a few  books  and  the  older  children 
started  in  to  read  to  the  smaller  ones. 

Once  Mass  was  over  they  started  to 
line  up  for  baptism.  The  news  must 
have  spread  to  the  nearby  hills  that  the 
priest  had  come  again  as  people  seemed 
to  be  coming  from  all  directions.  And  it 
seemed  that  they  all  had  children  to  be 
baptized.  The  final  count  was  twenty- 
eight.  In  the  meantime  the  sisters  were 
still  examining  people  and  doing  what 
little  they  could  to  counsel  mothers 
about  the  care  of  their  children. 

“If  we  only  had  time,”  Sister  Jane 
lamented  wearily,  “we  might  be  able  to 
teach  them  a few  simple  rules  of  hy- 
giene. 

“I  suppose  it  does  seem  kind  of  frus- 
trating at  that,”  I offered.  “But  even  a 
little  help  is  better  than  none.” 

The  lineup  for  injections  finally 
dwindled  down  and,  shortly  after,  we 
thanked  our  hosts  who  had  given  us 
the  traditionally  warm  and  friendly 
hospitality  of  the  Philippines  and  pre- 


Happiness is  a cool  river  on  a hot  day. 


pared  for  the  long  journey  home. 

The  guide  informed  us  that  we  would 
be  going  back  by  another  route.  He 
wanted  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
pass  through  a couple  of  barrios  that 
had  not  seen  a priest  in  a long  time. 

I knew  that  the  most  I could  do 
would  be  to  wave  and  shout:  “Keep  the 
faith”,  or  some  other  such  greeting,  but 
the  opportunity  to  see  those  barrios  at 
least  was  a compelling  one. 

Our  first  stop  along  the  way  was 
Pinamangagan  (a  mouthful  indeed!). 
That  barrio  did  not  really  belong  to 
our  parish  but  people  from  there  would 
often  go  to  Silago  to  be  married  or  to 
have  their  children  baptized.  The 
people  of  Pinamangagan  were  sur- 
prised to  see  us  strolling  into  their 
barrio.  When  they  learned  that  I was  a 
priest  they  asked  me  to  baptize  a child. 
It  turned  out  that  they  hadn’t  seen  a 
priest  there  since  1961.  It  was  only  a 
short  visit  but  the  Sisters  were  able  to 
attend  to  a sick  person.  One  old  lady 
was  so  happy  to  see  us  that  tears  were 
rolling  down  her  cheeks  as  she  linked 
arms  with  the  Sisters  on  our  way  out 
of  the  barrio.  She  was  one  of  those  old 
people  that  seem  to  have  an  indestruc- 
tible faith. 

The  next  stopping-off  place  was  the 
big  river  where  the  friendly  barrio  folk 
provided  us  with  a delicious  meal.  The 
water  looked  so  cool  and  I was  so  hot. 
With  no  deliberation  at  all  I plunged 
into  the  stream,  clothes  and  all,  and  just 
flopped  on  my  back  like  a hippie:  “Man 
like  this  is  happiness!” 

It  was  only  a short  gambol  in  the 
water,  however,  because  our  guide  re- 
minded us  of  the  long,  long  trail  that 
lay  ahead  of  us. 

Over  winding  hills  and  across  shal- 
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low  rivers  that  we  couldn’t  stop  at  to 
appreciate  fully  and  we  finally  reached 
the  barrio  of  Catman.  It  was  just  a 
clearing  with  a few  shacks  and  small 
houses.  The  Sisters  were  able  to  give  a 
few  injections  and  to  clean  up  a young 
boy  who  was  covered  with  sores. 

Ping-Ping  kept  urging  us  to  hurry, 
but  I was  not  too  concerned  because 
someone  had  told  me  that  it  was  only 
an  hour’s  journey  from  Catman  to 
Silago.  He  must  have  been  a long  dis- 
tance runner. 

The  trail  narrowed  and  snaked  up 
and  down  through  the  brush.  Along  the 
way  we  passed  a clearing  where  sev- 
eral large  trees  were  burning  in  pre- 
paration for  cultivation.  A lot  of  good 
wood  was  going  to  waste  there. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  arrived 
at  the  next  village.  We  managed  to  get 
hold  of  a Coleman  lamp  there  to  light 
the  way.  Still  another  half-hour  passed 
and  at  last  we  could  see  the  main  road 
ahead  and  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
town  of  Silago.  It  had  been  close  to  six 
hours  of  walking. 

There  was  a man  there  who  had  a 
kerosene  refrigerator.  He  was  selling 
cold  drinks.  He  sold  a lot  of  them  that 
night. 

“Well,  Sisters,”  I said  wearily,  “you 
look  kind  of  beat  up  but  you  made  it.” 

“Another  fifty  yards  would  have 
finished  me,”  Sister  Jane  admitted  in  a 
confidential  tone. 

“Well,  anyway,  now  you  know  how 
they  live  up  there  in  the  mountains. 
Can’t  do  much  in  such  a short  visit,  but 
at  least  they  know  they  haven’t  been 
completely  forgotten.  How  would  you 
like  to  go  up  there  again?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  they  answered  quickly, 
“but  not  right  away.”  ■ 


When  great  gran’pappy  headed  west  in 
a covered  wagon  it  was  a mite  slow  but 
a whole  lot  cheaper  than  it  is  today. 

Father  Brian  Swords,  SFM,  of 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  was  ordained  in  1968 
for  the  Scarboro  Missions.  He’s  all 
packed  and  rarin’  to  go.  Only  thing  is 
. . . there’s  a snag  in  the  works. 

Oh,  it  ain’t  nothin’  like  a broken  axle 
or  even  a lame  ox.  It’s  more  like  a plane 
ticket.  Plane  tickets  to  the  Philippines 
come  high  . . . mighty  high!!  When  you 
add  it  all  up  ...  it  comes  to  $596.  How- 
ever, since  some  kind  folks  came  to  the 
rescue  we’ve  whittled  it  down  but  we 
still  got  a good  ways  to  go. 

Maybe  you  other  good  people  could 
get  your  group  to  put  on  a dance  . . . 
a bridge  game  ...  or  a box  social?  . . . 
Would  you  give  it  a try? 
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Around  the  Shack 

Roderick  MacNeii,  SFM 


Tt  has  been  suggested  that  a few  lines 

be  written  to  inform  our  faithful 
readers  about  our  Central  House  here 
at  Haina,  in  which  the  radio  shack  is 
situated. 

The  house  was  built  about  1950,  in 
what  was  then  wild  mesquite  terrain, 
but  is  now  surrounded  by  a community. 
It  is  on  the  old  highway  between  the 
capital  city  and  Bani,  just  a few  miles 
outside  Santo  Domingo. 

The  property  is  on  the  southern 
coast,  with  a rocky  shoreline.  One  year 
we  had  a bad  storm,  and  morning 
dawned  to  find  us  in  possession  of  a 
sandy  beach,  all  along  the  shore,  and 
about  seventy-five  feet  deep  from  the 
water  to  the  property.  Some  years  later, 
another  storm  came,  and  dawn  showed 
the  sea  in  to  the  rocks  again,  and  the 
big  beach  gone. 

The  property  has  many  coconut  and 
palm  trees,  and  some  mango,  avocado, 
and  orange  trees,  some  flamboyants 
and  bougainvillia,  as  well  as  bushes  and 
flowers  in  some  variety. 


The  buildings  comprise  a large  two- 
storey  house,  built  mainly  by  Rev.  Rob- 
ert J.  Hymus,  SFM,  our  pioneer  priest 
of  this  mission,  in  the  tougher  days  of 
old,  on  a shoestring.  Later,  a chapel 
was  donated,  four  chalets  were  built  as 
our  number  oveflowed  the  house,  an 
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Father  Rod  MacNeil  as  he 
really  looks  inside  the  radio 
shack  . . . 


the  sea,  and  several  other  buildings 
serve  various  purposes  on  the  place. 

There  are  driveways  from  each  of 
the  gateways,  which  meet  at  the  house 
and  continue  on  as  one  road  through 
the  property  to  the  shore. 

Peaceful  sleep  on  the  premises  used 
to  be  disturbed  at  night  by  herds  of 
cows  and  pigs,  playing  havoc  with  the 
hedges  and  lawns,  till  the  bursar  closed 
one  gate  and  installed  an  animal  stop- 
per in  the  other. 

The  animal  stopper  consists  of  a 
sort  of  dry  moat  in  the  gateway.  A 
bridge  covers  this,  made  of  railroad 

I tracks,  set  just  far  enough  apart  to  per- 
mit an  animal’s  feet  to  go  through  but 
the  wheels  roll  across  without  any 
trouble. 

j Two  vehicles  are  kept  at  the  central 
, house:  the  superior’s  car  and  the  bur- 
sar’s truck.  However,  when  twenty-odd 
j Fathers  roll  in  for  the  monthly  meet- 
ing and  retreat,  a motly  herd  of  Jeeps, 
I Land-rovers,  Nisans,  Volkswagens  and 
I trucks  fills  the  patio. 


Since  most  shopping,  printing,  etc., 
is  done  in  the  capital  city  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, our  central  house  is  the  place 
we  hang  our  hats  on  any  such  trips  — 
and  tall  tales,  spoofing,  and  games  are 
much  in  vogue  here  as  the  priests  meet 
each  other,  discuss  the  work,  relate 
news  from  home,  etc. 

While  much  of  the  food  is  local,  the 
style  is  hopefully  kept  Canadian  in  this 
one  house,  as  a break  for  the  men  from 
the  steady  local  diet  in  the  parishes, 
where  several  do  not  have  fridges  and 
meat  is  available  only  upon  occasion. 

The  central  house  is  not  only  head- 
quarters (the  superior  and  bursar  live 
there)  it  is  our  home  in  this  country, 
a place  we  enjoy  and  where  we  can 
relax.  Not  the  least  of  its  many  assets 
is  the  Radio  Shack  on  the  first  floor, 
where  we  can  chat  with  priests  from 
home  and  around  the  world. 

Next  month,  back  inside  the  shack, 
where  we  hope  to  cuagn, 

73  es  76, 

Rod  HI8XPM  (VEhGSR). 
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Colourful  lanterns  and  streamers  line  Japan  streets  during  the  summer  months  to  distract 
people  from  the  hot  humid  weather. 


THE  O BON  / 


Ralph  Williams,  SFM 


* 1 ’he  O Bon  is  a memorial  festival 
which  has  been  observed  by  Japan- 
ese Buddhist  families  ever  since  the  in- 
troduction of  Buddhism  in  Japan 
about  1,300  years  ago.  O Bon  can  be 
called  in  English,  Feast  of  the  Dead  or 
Festival  of  Lanterns. 

This  festival  is  held  at  different 
times  in  different  areas.  In  my  area  it 
is  held  on  Aug.  15,  16,  17.  In  some 
other  areas  it  is  held  on  July  13,  14, 
15.  It  is  a three-day  reunion  of  the  liv- 
ing with  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
ancestors  and  to  stimulate  ancestor 
worship  and  filial  piety. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  festival  the 
people  go  to  the  graveyards  to  say 
prayers  and  burn  incense  for  the  de- 
parted. When  dusk  comes  white  lan- 
terns are  lighted  and  the  dead  are 
invited  to  come  to  their  old  home.  A 


procession  from  the  grave  then  takes 
place  with  lighted  lanterns  to  the  home. 

At  home  before  the  family  shrine 
favorite  dishes  of  the  deceased  are 
placed  for  him  to  eat.  The  family  usu- 
ally calls  in  a Buddhist  priest  to  chant 
prayers  for  the  dead  in  the  family. 

On  the  last  day  farewell  lunches  are 
prepared  and  eaten.  Also  farewell  fires 
are  lighted  at  the  entrance  to  show  the 
spirits  their  return  way.  At  night  the 
articles  used  in  the  festival  are  burned 
in  the  garden  or  if  it  is  a fishing  area 
then  boats  of  various  sizes  are  built  and 
these  boats  are  sent  burning  out  to  sea. 

On  one  of  the  nights,  usually  the 
last  night,  the  O Bon  Odori  or  dance  is 
held.  In  ancient  times  this  was  a dance 
of  rejoicing  for  the  souls  liberated  from 
their  sufferings  in  the  Buddhist  hells. 
These  dances  are  very  beautiful  with 
men,  women  and  children  dressed  in 
native  dress  or  kimono  taking  part.  ■ 
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Father  Patrick  Moore,  SFM,  of  Inger- 
soll,  Ontario  was  ordained  for  the 
Scarboro  Missions  in  1934.  After 
serving  a year  in  China  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  Canada  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Father  Moore  then  served  on  the  semi- 
nary staff  and  in  various  parishes  of 
Canada  until  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1944.  Return- 
ing to  Canada  in  1948  Father  Moore 
began  the  world  tour  with  the  Pilgrim 
Statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima. 

I Remember 

T remember  February  of  1951  and  the  visit  of  the  Pilgrim  Statue  to 

Northern  Brazil. 

Our  plane,  an  hour  late  taking  off  from  the  airport  at  Cayene  City  in 
French  Guyana  landed  at  Helen  do  Para  at  2:30  A.M. 

As  I emerged  from  the  door  of  the  plane  carrying  the  Pilgrim  Statue 
in  my  arms  I was  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  size  and  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  waiting  crowds. 

Later  I was  to  learn  that  nearly  50,000  people  had  gone  without 
sleep  and  had  been  praying  the  rosary  and  singing  hymns  as  they  waited 
patiently  for  grace  of  Our  Lady’s  visit  in  the  form  of  the  Pilgrim  Statue. 

As  our  motorcade  threaded  its  way  through  the  crowded  streets  we 
passed  a hospital  and  there  bundled  in  blankets  and  shawls  against  the 
chill  of  the  night  were  hundreds  of  sick  persons.  Mothers  and  fathers, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  older  children  holding  lighted  tapers,  stood 
holding  little  ones  in  their  arms. 

During  the  eight  days  that  followed  long  lines  of  people  surged  into 
the  Cathedral  from  the  street.  They  streamed  down  the  aisles  in  an 
endless  procession  to  the  shrines  where  the  Pilgrim  Statue  had  been 
enthroned  by  the  Governor  and  the  Archbishop. 

It  was  an  unforgettable  experience.  Men,  weeping  unashamedly, 
stood  in  line  to  confess  their  sins. 

Our  Lady  was  sent  by  God  to  Fatima  to  seek  out  souls.  For  those 
who  believe  that  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  is  fulfilling  this  mission  through 
the  grace  of  her  travelling  Pilgrim  Statute  no  further  explanation  is 
required.  ■ 

Patrick  Moore,  SFM 
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A volunteer  in  World 
War  I (far  left) . 


Pioneer  missionary  in  China. 


Spiritual  Father  of 
Missionaries  (seated). 


WILLIAM  K.  AMYOT,  SFM, 
THE  MAN  AND  THE  MEMORY 


The  oldest  hath  borne  most;  we  that 
are  young  shall  never  see  so  much  nor 
live  so  long.  King  Lear  V :iii. 

Father  Bill  Amyot  was  bom  in  Ot- 
tawa in  1898  and  he  died  in  Victoria 
in  1968.  . . . 

Life  in  Canada  changed  a lot  be- 
tween those  two  dates.  . . . 

Nearly  all  the  great  inventions  we 
know  today  were  developed  in  Father 
Amyot’s  lifetime. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Scarboro.  He  went  to  China  in  1928 
with  the  third  mission  band.  He  was  an 
athlete,  a soldier,  a missionary  and  a 
great  Canadian. 

But  most  of  all  he  is  remembered 
for  his  work  with  the  Scarboro  Novi- 
tiate at  St.  Marys,  Ont. 

In  those  fifteen  years  that  he  spent  in 


training  the  future  missionaries  of 
Scarboro,  he  handed  on  a unique  spirit 
that  was  a combination  of  his  unflag- 
ging faith  and  rugged  manliness. 

He  gave  so  much  of  himself  to  the 
training  of  young  men  in  his  lifetime 
that  we  feel  it  would  be  most  fitting 
if  this  burse  for  the  education  of  Scar- 
boro missionaries  of  tomorrow  would 
be  perpetuated  in  his  memory. 

The  memory  of  Father  Amyot  and 
his  indomitable  spirit  we  hope  will  en- 
courage Canadian  Catholics  to  perpe- 
tuate this  burse  for  the  education  of 
Scarboro  Missionaries  of  the  future.  It 
is  our  sincere  hope  that  these  mis- 
sionaries educated  in  his  memory  will 
bring  to  their  task  of  Christian  witness 
in  other  countries  and  cultures  a large 
measure  of  Father  Bill’s  warmth, 
generosity  and  dedication. 


BRIDGING  THE  G AP  ...  Letters 


1 


Bridges  can  only  be  built  between  generations  for  the  benefit  of  both  if 
the  two  parties  who  stand  on  either  edge  of  the  deep  abyss  of  misunder- 
standing are  really  trying  to  reach  one  another. 


r"Phe  subscribers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  are  located  in  all  of  the 
ten  provinces  of  Canada.  There  are  no  two  subscribers  alike.  Because 
of  your  different  jobs,  professions  and  interests,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  and  a great  treasury  of  inspiration  to  be  gathered 
from  coast  to  coast.  Unfortunately  you  readers  are  unable  to  come 
together  to  discuss  important  issues  and  our  one  common  aim  — wit- 
nessing to  Christian  values  in  the  world. 

Because  we  value  your  opinions  this  page  of  our  wee  magazine  is  set 
aside  for  an  “Open  Forum.” 

All  too  often  we  feel  that  TV,  radio  and  the  press  present  various 
themes  which  are  accepted  without  too  much  thought.  In  this  way  we 
can  all  develop  over-simplified  attitudes  toward  life.  The  danger  lies  in 
substituting  a theme  for  a thoughtful  examination  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  theme  has  been  applied. 

This  month  we  ask  you  to  consider  this  theme  : 

“WORK  HARD  AND  YOU  WILL  SUCCEED.” 

What  is  success? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  work? 

Etc. 

(Names  withheld  upon  request) 
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Things  look  very  bright  for  the  youth  of  Japan 
these  days.  Industry  is  booming  and  Japan  is 
becoming  an  influential  nation  in  a war  torn 
world.  But  it  was  not  always  so  pleasant  for  the 
Japanese  either  in  Japan  or  here  in  Canada.  See 
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Like  Tempered  Steel 


ms  lifetime,  the  first  in  Russia  and  the  second  in  China.  He 
had  narrowly  escaped  a firing  squad  by  a miraculous  series  of 
events.  In  fact  his  life  had  been  one  adventure  after  another 
and  he  still  didn’t  have  a bank  account. 

Suffering  and  adversity  had  made  him  tolerant  of  his  fellow 
man.  He  recognized  failure  and  setback  as  part  of  the  pattern 
of  life.  It  was  his  conviction  that  something  new  and  better 
would  always  result  from  a struggle  within  the  human  spirit. 

In  the  tenth  century  when  Japan  imported  Chinese  culture 
and  art  from  the  mainland,  the  men  were  struggling  with  the 
difficult  language  and  writing  poor  Chinese.  At  the  same  time 
the  women,  deprived  of  formal  education  were  writing  good 
Japanese.  As  a result  of  this  deprivation  the  first  novel  of  any 
consequence  to  come  out  of  Japan  was  written  by  a woman. 

Very  few  Canadians  who  grew  up  during  the  depression 
were  able  to  attend  university.  Most  of  that  generation  which 
knew  hardship  and  sacrifice  at  first  hand  matured  just  in  time 
to  volunteer  for  active  service  in  World  War  II. 

The  war  conditioned  that  generation  in  the  face  of  death  to 
sort  out  their  values  and  to  live  accordingly.  They  acquired  a 
wisdom  far  beyond  their  years  and  a mental  toughness  that  has 
since  helped  them  to  make  important  decisions  without  being 
overly  fearful  of  the  consequences. 

Faith  too  grows  best  in  a struggle.  When  ‘to  stand  up  for 
what  we  believe’  can  cost  us  our  lives  or  our  reputations,  there 
is  no  question  of  straddling  the  fence. 

In  our  present  age  when  structures  are  being  attacked  in  a 
sincere  effort  to  return  to  basic  Christianity,  there  is  a great 
danger  that  we  may  act  too  quickly  before  we  have  a firm  place 
to  stand. 

If  love  is  not  anchored  in  faith  there  is  a real  danger  that  it 
may  become  selfish  and  self-centered. 

There  is  a prayer  that  seems  most  appropriate  for  these 
times  in  which  we  live. 

“Lord  Jesus  Christ  son  of  the  Living  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a sinner.”  ■ 


we  talked  to  a man  who  had  seen  two  revolutions  in 
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That  million  dollar  smile  is  everywhere. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

Patrick  McDonough,  SFM 


On  January  22nd,  1969,  Fr.  John 
Maccaroni,  Mr.  Terry  McGrath 
and  myself  boarded  a plane  at  Toronto 
International  Airport  and  that  same 
evening  were  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

After  six  months’  preparation  at  the 
Latin  American  Institute  in  St.  Marys, 
Ontario,  we  had  already  formed  a few 
basic  opinions  and  ideas  of  the  country. 
However,  these  were  nothing  to  what 
we  were  going  to  experience  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

After  spending  a couple  of  weeks 
visiting  our  parishes  in  the  Republic, 
we  set  out  on  our  first  appointments,  to 
the  different  parishes  that  we  care  for 
in  the  Republic. 

Parishes  here  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
different  from  those  of  Canada.  To  be- 
gin with,  you  could  not  meet  more 


friendly  people.  Everybody  in  the 
parish  seems  to  open  his  whole  self  to 
you  with  that  million  dollar  smile  that 
is  so  common  down  here. 

It  took  some  getting  used  to  in  order 
not  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  family 
dog  and  an  occasional  hen  saunter  into 
the  church  for  a look-see.  The  people 
were  completely  unconcerned  and  only 
the  new  Canadian  Father  gave  the  visi- 
tors any  attention.  I was  saying  Mass 
one  day  in  Consuelo  at  Fr.  Joe  King’s 
parish.  I did  my  best  to  say  the  Mass  in 
Spanish  and  as  far  as  I know  the  people 
understood  the  principal  parts.  During 
the  Mass,  one  such  family  hen  decided 
to  come  in  and  see  what  was  what.  It 
was  distracting  at  first  but  after  a while 
my  mind  got  back  on  the  Mass  and  I 
forgot  all  about  the  hen.  However, 
after  Mass,  while  I was  making  my 
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thanksgiving  in  the  church  the  same 
hen  started  to  cackle  vigorously.  It 
seemed  that  she  had  layed  an  egg  under 
the  statue  of  St.  Anthony.  I thought 
this  was  really  strange  and  I rushed  to 
the  rectory  to  tell  Fr.  King.  In  his  dry 
humor,  Father  King  informed  me  that 
even  the  animals  cooperated  in  his 
parish. 

While  I was  in  Sabana  Grande  de 
Boya  working  with  Fr.  Bob  Moore  and 
Ft.  Vic  Vachon,  we  were  having  a 
meeting  in  the  so-called  chapel  which 
consisted  of  a palm  roof  and  a frame 
for  a building  with  one  side  boarded  in, 
a little  goat  wandered  in  and  looked 
very  friendly  and  of  course  I picked  it 
up  and  began  to  pet  it.  The  people  be- 
gan to  laugh  at  me  and  I was  wondering 
why.  While  the  people  are  very  kind  to 
the  animals  here,  they  just  never  think 
of  petting  them  or  picking  them  up. 
They  found  the  strange  ways  of  the 
Canadian  Father  amusing  and  they 
laughed  in  wonderment. 

The  scenery  of  the  country  is  the 
most  beautiful  I have  ever  seen  with 
rolling  hills,  mountains,  palm  trees, 
beautiful  flowers  and  a clear  blue  sky. 

The  scenery  is  only  marred  by  the 
little  shacks  and  run-down  lean-tos. 
These  are  the  houses  of  the  poor.  And 
you  see  many  many  poor  people  in  the 
country.  The  middle  class  seems  almost 
non-existant.  There  are  just  the  two  ex- 
tremes, rich  and  poor,  wherever  you 
go.  These  people  are  so  poor  that  they 
are  afraid  to  ask  for  something  or  to 
express  an  opinion.  I am  just  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  what  it  really  means 
to  be  poor.  Until  I came  here  I had 
never  seen  a family  that  went  to  bed 
hungry  every  night  because  the  father 
of  the  family  was  unable  to  find  work. 


Fr.  Pat  McDonough  sees  a whole  new  world. 


Dominicans  never  pick  up  animals.  Well  . . . 
almost  never! 
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A typical  store  in 
the  campos. 


There  are  just  too  many  empty  stom- 
achs in  the  area  to  fill  and  nobody  can 
afford  to  give  food  to  another  because 
they  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  This 
poverty  bothered  me  a great  deal 
especially  after  seeing  the  wealthy 
homes  of  some  of  the  rich  in  the  capi- 
tal city. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  people  sitting  in 
the  park  all  day  because  there  was  no 
work  to  be  found  anywhere.  Children 
were  there  too  because  the  schools 
were  overcrowded.  Sheer  force  of  num- 
bers prevented  them  from  receiving  an 
education.  In  many  schools  there  is  a 
morning  session  for  intermediate  pu- 
pils, an  afternoon  session  for  primary 
children,  and  an  evening  session  for 
adults.  At  first  glance  it  seems  to  be 
difficult  to  learn  anything  in  school  be- 
cause every  kid  in  the  class  is  talking 
and  even  one  or  two  boys  take  time 
during  the  class  to  practice  the  latest 
boxing  techniques  right  in  the  school 
while  classes  are  in  session.  The  teacher 
is  a game  competitor  though  and  tries 
to  the  best  of  her  ability  to  get  her  voice 


higher  and  louder  than  those  of  her 
pupils. 

This  talking  seems  to  stay  with  the 
people  when  they  grow  up,  as  many 
times,  especially  in  the  campos,  you 
have  to  stop  Mass  and  ask  the  people 
to  be  quiet.  It  was  a little  unnerving 
while  trying  to  deliver  a sermon  in 
Spanish  to  have  people  answer  rhetori- 
cal questions  in  a loud  clear  voice.  They 
tell  you  right  out,  in  the  church,  if  they 
agree  with  you  and  seem  to  be  as  open 
as  can  be  in  the  presence  of  God.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  way  it 
should  be;  to  really  feel  at  home  in  the 
house  of  God. 

The  friendliness  of  the  people  and 
the  beauty  of  the  countryside  more 
than  compensate  for  any  inconvenience 
or  difficulty  in  working  in  such  poor 
surroundings.  We  are  here  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  work  with  and  for 
people.  After  a few  months  these  first 
impressions  will  not  be  surprising  or 
unusual  in  any  way.  It  will  after  all  be 
the  way  things  are  in  our  adopted  coun- 
try, the  Dominican  Republic.  ■ 
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JAPAN  — Efforts  in  Social  Work 


Edgar  Geier,  SFM 


There  are  many  calls  for  help  such  as  this  flood  which  washed  away  countless  homes. 


Tf  we  look  at  social  work  “as  a pro- 
fessional  service  based  on  scientific 
knowledge  . . I have  misgivings 
about  relating  any  experiences.  I have 
not  been  trained  professionally  for  so- 
cial work,  nor  have  I ever  worked  in 
social  welfare  institutions  profession- 
ally. However,  if  our  training  for  the 
missionary  priesthood  can  be  con- 
sidered professional  knowledge  for 
“assisting  individuals,  alone  or  in 
groups,  to  obtain  social  and  personal 
satisfaction  and  independence”,  then  I 
feel  that  the  various  experiences  related 
here  are  relevant  to  the  subject. 
Interested? 

When  one  is  first  faced  with  social 
situations  where  people  are  in  want,  one 
can  take  either  of  two  attitudes  — 
ivory  tower  detachment,  or  concrete  in- 
volvement in  social  work  to  the  extent 
of  one’s  means  and  capabilities.  As  a 


priest  in  Japan,  it  should  be  impossible 
to  adopt  a policy  of  aloofness  and  so 
being  involved  even  to  a limited  de- 
gree demands,  I think,  some  assessment 
of  one’s  attitude  or  principles  in  helping 
those  in  need.  “Am  I going  to  help  only 
in  a negative  way,  i.e.  when  I can’t 
avoid  it  gracefully,  or  am  I going  to  act 
positively  to  make  some  contribution  to 
a better  society?”  I’m  sure  no  Christian 
with  any  sense  of  shame  will  ever  tell 
about  his  negative  help  to  society  and 
I,  for  one,  over  the  years,  have  tried  to 
help  others  in  a positive  way  towards 
their  fulfillment. 

Why  get  involved? 

To  make  any  real  contribution  to 
social  betterment  in  an  efficient,  pro- 
tracted way  demands  not  only  doing 
something,  but  if  it  is  to  survive  the  jolt 
of  ingratitude,  also  looking  at  why  I 
am  doing  it.  This  matter  I have  re- 
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In  the  interests  of 
building  good  citi- 
zens we  organized  a 
Boy  Scout  Troop  in 
the  parish. 


examined  and  re-evaluated  over  the 
years  as  a part  of  my  experience  and 
now  I think  the  principles  are  quite 
clear. 

First,  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  his  call  as  a Child  of  God  to  share 
full  life  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the 
next,  demands  that  he  be  helped  toward 
this  common  human  goal. 

Then,  this  help  is  his  by  right  be- 
cause he  shares  equally  in  the  right  to 
the  things  necessary  for  his  happiness. 

Further,  as  a Christian  and  fellow 
human  being,  I must  try  to  be  of  service 
to  society  — I am  my  brother’s  keeper. 

Finally,  as  a disciple  of  Christ,  I can- 
not refuse  help  which  I am  able  to  give 
— this  would  make  me  a poor  follower 
of  the  God  of  love.  I must  love. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  one 
can  love  his  brother  man.  While  the 
ones  I shall  attempt  to  sketch  here  will 
never  qualify  for  Hall  of  Fame  recog- 
nition, I feel  they  have  flowed  quite 
reasonably  from  the  aboye  premises. 

I.  Help  to  Individuals. 

Even  in  1969,  there  are  still  slums 
in  the  bigger  cities  of  Japan  and  there 
are  still  cases  of  people  living  in  shacks 
under  bridges.  Such  cases  are  very  rare 
now  but  in  the  early  post-war  period 
(1945-55)  there  were  numbers  of 


people  in  straightened  circumstances. 
Traditionally,  the  Japanese,  if  they 
were  able  to  turn  anywhere,  looked  to 
temples  and  churches  for  help.  In  the 
post-war  period,  they  turned  to  for- 
eigners as  well  and  so  a foreigner  in  a 
church  received  a number  of  requests. 
It  was  difficult  to  know  the  deserving 
cases  and  since  we  had  no  quick,  fool- 
proof way  of  knowing,  we  always  gave 
the  person  a handout  though  not  always 
to  the  amount  asked.  Also,  there  were 
genuine  cases  of  need  for  food  and  so 
we  availed  ourselves  of  various  relief 
products  (flour,  powdered  milk,  rice) 
which  could  be  had  from  one  of  the 
overseas  relief  agencies.  Such  items 
could  be  imported  free  but  we  had  to 
keep  records  for  the  city  office,  and  give 
to  those  only  who  were  declared  in 
need  by  the  city  office.  Even  such  tem- 
porary measures  were  good  but  could 
be  somewhat  degrading  so  we  made  a 
real  effort  to  keep  the  person  from 
feeling  any  shame  at  having  to  receive 
an  alms. 

We  had  no  housing  program  in  the 
parish  but  on  one  occasion  a Catholic 
teacher  from  the  local  Sisters’  private 
high  school  said  he  would  have  to 
change  to  a public  school  for  higher 
wages,  since  he  now  had  four  children 
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A big  gap  in  Japanese  education  is  the  lack  of 
moral  training. 

and  needed  a new  house.  He  discussed 
his  intention  with  me  and  although  I 
knew  he  had  a case,  I also  knew  that 
he  was  a key  man  at  the  Sisters’  school 
so,  in  effect,  I told  him  he  couldn’t  re- 
sign. I knew  he  shouldn’t  resign  but 
also  knew  he  needed  help,  so  I promised 
him  a plot  of  land  to  build  a home  on 
(land  is  a fantastic  price  in  Japan). 
This  proved  unsuitable  since  his  chil- 
dren would  have  been  in  a new  school 
district  of  doubtful  scholastic  and  moral 
reputation.  I was  able  to  get  several 
truckloads  of  used  lumber  for  his  house. 
As  a result  of  this  help,  he  was  able  to 
save  about  one-fifth  of  the  building 
cost.  At  the  same  time,  the  principal  in- 
vestigated the  wage  scale  of  the 
teachers  and  he  received  a substantial 
increase.  With  this  he  was  able  to  make 
the  necessary  financial  adjustments  and 
he  is  still  doing  yeoman  service  in  the 
school. 

The  help  we  have  tried  to  extend  for 
a better  society  is  also  moral  and  psy- 
chological, using  our  Legion  of  Mary 
as  contact  agents.  The  Legionaries  visit 
hospitals  and  private  homes  of  the  sick, 
giving  encouragement  and  comfort; 
they  also  visit  about  one  thousand 
homes  around  the  church  with  a small 


In  the  immediate  post-war  period  many 
Japanese  people  turned  to  the  foreigner 
for  food  and  clothing. 

publication  of  current  material  with  a 
moral  punch. 

II.  Instruction  of  Groups. 

Japan  is  an  island  country  which 
must  make  an  effort  to  keep  contact 
with  other  countries  if  it  is  not  to  be 
insular.  For  this  interchange,  at  present 
the  most  necessary  commodity  is  the 
English  language.  Here  we  can  perform 
a real  service  to  the  community  in  Eng- 
lish conversation  practice.  Most  stu- 
dents learn  ample  grammar  but  have 
difficulty  with  even  the  simplest  con- 
versation. We  can  give  them  help  in 
this  area  — we  used  to  do  it  gratis  but 
now  that  they  can  afford  it,  we  charge 
a nominal  fee  — it  makes  them  more 
earnest,  gives  them  a pride  in  a quid 
pro  quo  arrangement,  and  helps  our 
own  financial  state. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  vacuum  in  Japa- 
nese education  is  the  lack  of  any  solid 
moral  training.  Their  behaviour  has 
little  explicit  moral  direction  and  so  if 
society  is  not  to  become  a jungle  of 
individual  conflicts,  we  must  examine 
and  strengthen  the  very  foundations  of 
society.  To  do  this,  I have  conducted 
study  groups  of  high  school  students, 
young  parents,  and  mixed  groups  con- 
centrating on  basic  moral  issues  which 
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must  be  taken  into  account  if  we  are  to 
build  a society  capable  of  giving  indi- 
viduals the  means  to  fulfill  their  exalted 
destiny.  Such  matters  as  social  justice, 
dignity  of  the  individual,  respect  for 
the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  sick,  respect 
for  human  life,  labor  questions,  child 
education,  etc.  are  mostly  untouched  in 
the  education  of  the  masses.  I think 
here  we  have  our  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  Japanese  society. 

III.  Helping  people  help  themselves. 

For  anyone  to  help  all  the  needy 
would  be  impossible  financially,  and 
questionable  psychologically.  A much 
more  uplifting  road  to  betterment  is  to 
help  the  individual  help  himself.  In 
the  early  years,  during  the  American 
occupation  and  for  a few  years  after, 
many  Japanese  nationals  were  hired  at 
American  bases.  The  American  officials 
were  hampered  by  a language  chasm 
and  plagued  by  requests  for  employ- 
ment from  some  unstable  characters. 
We  were  able  to  work  through  our 
Japanese  contacts  to  present  deserving 
and  capable  applicants  for  considera- 
tion and  in  this  way  many  good  men 
were  able  to  get  suitable  employment 
for  a number  of  years. 

Without  an  education  of  at  least 
high  school  level,  a young  person  in 
Japan  is  practically  doomed  to  lower 
level  income,  which  in  turn  means  that 
his  children  will  not  be  able  to  get  a 
higher  education.  Poverty  perpetuates 
itself.  We  have  always  encouraged  even 
uneducated  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  as  long  as  possible,  and 
where  the  child  has  ability  but  the 
family  cannot  afford  the  fees,  we  have 
been  able  to  supply  the  necessary  help 
in  many  cases. 

In  my  present  parish,  we  have  set  up 


a parish  aid  structure  to  help  a family 
when  death  strikes.  Many  services  are 
performed  for  the  bereaved  family  — 
notification  of  death  to  the  city  office, 
burial  arrangements  such  as  having  a 
coffin  made,  a grave  dug,  a simple  grave 
marker  made,  notification  to  other 
members  of  the  parish  re  the  wake, 
funeral  and  burial.  Each  month  each 
family  pays  50  yen  (approx.  15c)  and 
in  time  of  tragedy,  receives  approxi- 
mately $35.00  which  covers  all  the 
normal  expenses  involved  in  the  ordi- 
nary funeral.  This  protects  the  family 
from  financial  debt  while  supplying  a 
close  group  cohesion  in  time  of  need. 

In  this  area  of  self-help,  undoubtedly 
the  best  single  force  is  our  Credit  Union. 
It  was  set  up  seven  years  ago,  and 
has  helped  our  people  immeasurably. 
They  had  had  a long  litany  of  debts 
and  crippling  high  interest  rates  (some 
over  100  per  cent  per  annum)  and  never 
really  reached  the  “credit”  stage.  We 
studied  the  situation,  saw  the  need, 
chose  six  men  of  the  parish,  and  began 
studying  the  credit  union  system.  The 
men  were  against  it  for  a variety  of 
reasons:  There  had  been  a poorly  man- 
aged plan  several  years  earlier  which 
had  failed,  all  members  losing  their 
savings;  the  Church  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  money  matters;  if  a person 
couldn’t  repay,  he  would  be  embar- 
rassed and  stop  coming  to  Mass,  etc., 
etc.  There  was  really  no  argument 
against  such  a mentality  except  to  be- 
gin. It  was  begun  and  has  prospered. 

Here  I shall  end  the  account  of  my 
experiences  hoping  that  something  has 
been  done  to  assist  individuals,  alone  or 
in  groups,  to  obtain  the  social  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  necessary  to  reach 
man’s  true  high  calling  to  happiness.  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


n^he  depression  did  something  to 
Canadians  and  even  today  those 
who  lived  through  it  bear  its  psycho- 
logical scars;  they  hesitate  to  buy  on 
time,  they  dislike  mortgages,  they  are 
a little  over-obsessed  with  a nest  egg. 

— Pierre  Berton. 
* * * 

God  is  the  great  extrovert  who  has 
turned  himself  out  towards  man  in  re- 
lentless love.  To  believe  that  in  Jesus 
Christ,  God  has  spoken  his  full  and  final 
word  to  all  men  lays  on  the  believer 
the  responsibility  of  bearing  witness  to 
this  and  of  seeking  to  persuade  others 

to  a like  faith. 

* * * 

The  mark  of  our  time  is  its  revulsion 
against  imposed  patterns.  We  are  sud- 
denly eager  to  have  things  and  people 

declare  their  beings  totally. 

* * * 

If  people  fall  at  your  feet,  watch  lest 
they  be  reaching  for  the  edge  of  the 
rug. 

* * * 

The  problems  of  the  poor  are  not  so 
much  of  poverty  as  of  a particularly 


difficult  variety  of  situational  depen- 
dency, a helplessness  to  affect  many 
important  social  factors  in  their  lives, 
the  functioning  of  purpose  which  they 
do  not  understand  and  which  are  essen- 
tially unpredictable  to  them. 

* * * 

A hamburger  by  any  other  name  costs 
twice  as  much. 

* * * 


The  truth  of  the  world,  the  big  truth 
is  dangerously  hidden  and  in  our  time 
only  a man  of  profound  spiritual  crisis 
is  qualified  for  the  noble  profession  of 
explaining  it.  For  every  age  there  is 
one  unpardonable  sin.  I mean  a sin 
whose  commission  spells  absolute 
moral  death.  And  that  sin  is  super- 
ficiality, lack  of  depth,  absence  of  per- 
spective, a happy  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  things. 

— Dr.  Charles  Malik. 

*•  * * 

Not  satisfied  with  just  the  three  Rs 
for  his  children,  Sir  Thomas  More  in- 
sisted that  they  each  have  a garden  and 
learn  to  appreciate  good  music. 

* * * 


A man  and  woman  in  mature  love  are 
not  in  love  with  an  ideal  human  being 
but  with  a real  one.  Realism  is  an  es- 
sential quality  of  their  maturity.  It  is 
this  quality  which  enables  each  to  see 
in  the  other  a real  person  not  an  ideal- 
ized projection  of  their  own  inade- 
quacy. Because  they  are  loving  a real 
person,  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
the  other  are  very  much  a part  of  their 
love.  Their  acceptance  of  this  reality 
of  the  person  gives  a deeper,  richer 

quality  to  their  love. 

* * * 

An  unbreakable  toy  is  quite  useful  for 
breaking  up  other  toys. 
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CHILDREN  LEAD  THE  WAY 


"D  ecently  I was  privileged  to  assist  at  an  unusual  event.  It  was  a childrens’  Mass 
— but  it  was  a Mass  in  which  children  really  took  part. 

The  occasion  was  a course  in  Renewal  for  priests  and  since  the  liturgy  played 
such  a large  part  in  the  course,  someone  suggested  that  a real  childrens’  Mass  be 
celebrated  to  give  all  the  priests  a chance  to  view  some  aspects  of  this  special 
liturgy. 

Briefly,  seven  children  from  Grade  V were  selected  as  participants.  Four  of 
them  were  boys  and  three  of  them  girls.  For  one  week,  they  were  brought  together 
daily  to  prepare  for  their  roles,  and  to  decide  on  the  theme  of  the  Mass.  On  the 
day  of  the  Mass,  one  girl  acted  as  commentator,  another  as  lector  of  the  first 
lesson,  and  a third  as  lector  of  the  Gospel.  One  boy  read  the  second  lesson, 
another  read  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  two  of  them  served  Mass.  All  of 
them,  moreover,  sat  around  in  a semi-circle  at  the  time  of  the  homily  and  dis- 
cussed the  theme  of  the  Mass  with  great  assurance,  clarity  and  coherence  while 
the  priest  acted  as  a sort  of  referee,  and  celebrant,  of  course. 

Afterwards,  the  thirty  priests  who  had  sat  intently  on  the  edges  of  their  seats 
watching  this  display  of  youthful  responsibility,  were  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
seven  children  and  literally  amazed  that  Grade  V pupils  could  act  so  like 
grown-ups. 

I wonder  how  you  feel  about  it?  Does  the  fact  that  you  belong  to  the  priest- 
hood of  the  laity  ever  make  you  ask  just  what  such  a phrase  means?  Are  you 
willing  to  put  your  faith  to  the  supreme  test  and  dream  the  impossible  dream? 
How  about  becoming  a priest  and  a missionary  also?  It’s  not  as  hard  as  it  looks  — 
the  boys  and  girls  who  took  part  in  the  childrens’  Mass  were  doubtful  about  their 
ability  to  play  their  roles  in  the  drama  of  the  Mass.  They  conquered  their  shyness 
— what  about  you?  ■ 
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The  Happy  Warrior  / 


(A  tribute  to 
Fr.  William  Amyot,  SFM) 

By:  Robert  Hymus,  SFM 


How  else  could  you  describe  him?  He 
was  the  son  of  a famous  Canadian 
medical  doctor  — 6 feet  3 inches  tall 
and  235  pounds.  He  was  an  authority 
on  any  of  our  known  sports,  an  effi- 
cient linebacker  in  football,  a solid  de- 
fenceman in  hockey,  a gold  medalist  in 
distance  bicycle  racing,  a tremendous 


“The  Chief”  as  beloved  director  of  Society 
Novitiate  in  1955. 


swimmer,  an  able  sculler  who  paced 
his  Olympic  Gold  Medalist  brother 
Frank  Amyot,  in  many  a practice  on 
the  Ottawa  River. 

Father  William  Amyot,  “Big  Bill”  we 
affectionately  called  him,  was  in  Galli- 
poli in  the  first  World  War,  and  proudly 
wore  his  service  button.  He  had  only 
one  good  eye,  but  easily  passed  his 
driver’s  test  both  for  his  heavy  motor- 
cycle and  later,  a car.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  subject  on  which  he  could  not 
discourse  at  length. 

He  was  a giant  of  a man  who  looked 
even  fierce  as  he  walked  the  hills  of 
Chekiang,  China,  with  lantern  in  hand 
and  beard  flowing  in  the  breeze.  A man 
of  humility,  who  spent  some  years  in 
the  stuffy  heat  of  an  old-time  mailing 
room,  keeping  our  magazine  then 
called  “China”  on  its  route. 

He  was  a leader  and  a spiritual  coach 
who  formed  and  guided  teams  of 
novices  through  their  Spiritual  Year 
for  fourteen  years  at  St.  Marys,  Ont. 

The  latter  years  were  spent  at  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  where  he  had  the  spiritual 
responsibility  of  a Sisters  Community 
until  he  was  taken  up  into  Heaven. 

How  else  could  you  describe  this 
grand  priest  of  militant  physical  pro- 
portions, whose  mighty  hands  held  a 
delicate  Host  high  upon  the  Altar, 
whose  charity  and  kindly  words  lifted 
up  many  a spirit  and  whose  laughter 
was  daily  heard  beyond  the  doors  of 
the  classroom?  How  else — this  veteran 
in  God’s  mighty  army  of  missionaries 
— but  a happy  warrior?  God  rest 
him!  ■ 


Fr.  Amyot,  SFM,  as  a missionary  in  China 
in  1933. 
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At  first  I thought  that  I was  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  lobby  of  the 
United  Nations  building  and  that 


IT  WAS 


THE 

1 

| 


TOWER 


AND  THEN  . . . 

Richard  Veltri,  SFM 


somewhere  along  the  way  I had  taken 
a wrong  turn.  I was  sure  that  the  bur- 
sar had  written  out  the  instructions 
very  clearly,  and  that  I had  followed 
them  very  closely  and  that  this  place 
should  be  the  Franciscan  language 
school  in  Tokyo.  I could  hear  buon 
giomo,  buenas  dias,  bon  jour,  gutte 
morgan,  good  morning  and  someone 
dressed  in  a very  beautiful  kimono  was 
saying  lrassyaimase.  This  along  with  all 
the  chatter  and  bubbling  enthusiasm 
sort  of  took  me  aback  for  a moment  or 
two.  Indeed,  though,  this  was  the  lan- 
guage school  and  the  new  Japanese  lan- 
guage students  were  arriving  to  begin 
their  first  semester  with  Japanese. 
There  were  priests,  sisters  and  brothers 
representing  various  communities  and 
congregations  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  church  in  Canada  was  well  repre- 
sented that  day  in  one  Scarboro  Father 
and  five  Canadian  sisters.  Little  did  I 
suspect  that  morning  that  in  a very 
short  time  the  school  would  be  a great 
melting  pot  and  though  strangers  that 
morning  some  of  us  would  make  friend- 
ships to  cherish  throughout  our  whole 
mission  life  in  Japan. 

The  first  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Japan 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a lan- 
guage school  to  go  to  and  most  of  them 
had  a private  teacher,  usually  one  of  the 
Christians,  who  would  take  them  for  a 
few  hours  each  day  in  one  of  the  rooms 
in  the  central  house  which  was  set  aside 
as  a classroom.  Needless  to  say,  as  we 
look  back  this  was  a rather  primitive 
way  of  learning  a language,  although  it 
fulfilled  the  needs  of  the  time  and  a far 
cry  from  the  modem  up-to-date  school 
which  the  more  recent  students  have 
been  going  to,  complete  with  teachers 
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An  atmosphere  of  friendly  cooperation  prevails  in  the 
classroom. 


One  of  the  sisters  writes  a sentence  under  the  approving  eye  of  the 
‘Sensei’. 


Fr.  Dick  Veltri  write 


who  have  ten  to  fifteen  years  experi- 
ence, up-to-date  text  books,  and  a 
newly  acquired  language  laboratory. 

The  Scarboro  students  are  very  for- 
tunate in  that  our  central  house  in 
Tokyo  is  quite  close  by,  about  one-half 
hour  by  subway.  This  means  that  we  do 
not  have  to  live  away  from  our  home 


and  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy  the  fel- 
lowship of  Scarboro  Fathers  at  home 
and  be  in  closer  contact  with  the  work 
and  the  problems  of  mission  life 
through  the  visiting  Fathers  who  come 
to  Tokyo  from  these  mission  places. 

Each  student  coming  to  work  in 
Japan  is  expected  to  learn  to  speak, 
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name  on  the  blackboard  for  the  edification  of  all 


Mr.  Sato  checks  pronunciation  of  stu- 
dents in  the  new  language  lab. 


Students  are  from  all  over  the  globe 
and  many  lasting  friendships  result 
from  the  common  task  of  learning 
a language. 


read  and  write  the  language.  This,  I 
must  confess,  is  a big  task  and  a chal- 
lenging one  for  us  as  the  written  lan- 
guage is  so  completely  different  from 
anything  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  in  the  west.  It  requires 
much  patience  and  perseverance  and 
only  after  many  years  of  study  does  one 


begin  to  acquire  any  facility  with  the 
language. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  five 
hours,  of  which  three  are  used  for  dia- 
logues, drills  and  free  conversation 
where  the  student  tries  to  speak  using 
the  patterns  and  words  that  he  has  al- 
ready learned.  It  is  here  where  I have 
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the  greatest  admiration  for  the  teachers 
or  sensei  as  we  call  them  in  Japanese. 
They  patiently  listen  to  us  making  the 
same  mistakes  over  and  over  again  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  have  just  taught 
the  lesson  or  just  finished  correcting  the 
pupil  next  to  you,  and  proceed  once 
again  to  explain  the  point.  It  is  at  times 
like  these  that  we  learn  to  appreciate 
the  patience  of  the  Japanese,  the  tre- 
mendous Christian  dedication  of  these 
teachers  and  the  difficulties  of  learning 
a language. 

The  Kanji  classes  or  writing  classes 
are  made  quite  interesting  and  it  is  al- 
ways a big  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
teacher  dictate  a sentence  you  are  able 
to  write.  When  you  begin  to  study 
Kanji  you  see  that  every  stroke  has 
some  meaning  and  that  it  stands  for 
something.  Usually  the  Kanji  is  a sim- 
plified pictorial  representation  wherein 
a Chinese  scholar  was  able  to  convey 
a concrete  reality  to  someone  far  away. 

Lastly  the  new  language  laboratory, 
under  the  very  capable  direction  of 
Mr.  Ide  and  Mr.  Sato  (Ide  Sensei  and 
Sato  Sensei)  both  of  whom  are  experi- 
enced teachers,  is  really  put  to  good 
use.  Here  we  listen  to  language  tapes 
trying  to  attune  our  ears  to  the  sound 
of  Japanese,  and  again  practise  speak- 
ing by  repetition  of  what  is  on  the  tape. 
Each  teacher  is  able  to  listen  to  us  as 
we  practise  and  thereby  give  individual 
help  when  necessary,  along  with  an  en- 
couraging word  when  we  manage  to 
say  something  correctly. 

By  this  time  you  can  see  that  we  are 
all  now  quite  friendly  with  each  other 
and  all  inhibitions  or  fears  of  making 
mistakes  is  gone.  Together  we  work 
and  enjoy  each  others’  errors,  laughing 
at  each  other,  whispering  the  correct 


answer  when  we  forget  and  explaining 
in  English  some  point  that  we  might 
have  grasped  and  our  classmate  did  not. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  varied  nationalities, 
English  is  the  lingua  franca  (common 
denominator) . 

The  school  is  not  all  work  and  no 
play  though,  and  many  times  through 
the  day  something  will  happen  which 
will  get  us  all  laughing  and  help  to 
alleviate  the  tensions  that  naturally 
seem  to  build  up.  Usually  it  is  some 
word  which  is  completely  out  of  con- 
text or  some  weird  construction  which 
would  not  be  understood.  A very  com- 
mon thing  to  hear  from  the  sensei  is, 
“I  understand  what  you  are  trying  to 
say  but  I do  not  think  that  any  Japan- 
ese person  will  understand  it  if  you  say 
it  that  way.” 

To  add  a little  humour  and  cheer 
each  morning,  one  of  the  sisters  puts  up 
a cartoon  of  Charlie  Brown  on  the  bul- 
letin board.  Charlie  Brown  is  really 
quite  funny  as  he  has  a deep  insight 
into  people  and  you  can  see  yourself,  a 
classmate  or  some  event  that  took  place 
in  the  school  recently  in  his  cartoon.  I 
do  not  think  a day  goes  by  but  that 
everyone  takes  a look  at  the  cartoon 
and  has  a little  chuckle  to  himself. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  this 
language  school  here  in  Tokyo.  Not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  last- 
ing friendships  which  we  make  but 
also  we  are  receiving  the  best  in 
Japanese  language  training  which  will 
aid  us  in  bringing  Christ’s  message  to 
the  Japanese  people,  to  further  Christ’s 
Kingdom  here  on  earth  and  to  better  be 
your  Canadian  ambassadors  in  this 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  so  far  from 
home.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
Dear  Buds: 

Just  as  school  was  closing  last  June, 
I received  a letter  that  I want  to  share 
with  you.  It  is  from  a school  teacher 
and  goes  as  follows  — “ at  last  this 
school  is  closing  for  good.  The  stu- 
dents are  going  into  ever-increasing 
larger  units  and  I am  retiring.  As  for 
me,  I hope  you  will  remember  me  in 
your  prayers  and  I will  try,  if  my  pen- 
sion will  allow,  to  continue  on  a smaller 
scale  to  help  in  your  so  worthwhite 
work.  Sincerely  ...” 

The  little  country  school  closed  its 
door  for  good.  I suppose  someone  will 
buy  the  building  for  a country  home. 
The  school  teacher  has  retired  from 
teaching. 

I wonder  what  a retired  school 
teacher  thinks  about  as  the  days  pass? 
I imagine  she  will  think  of  her  former 
pupils  and  hope  they  will  succeed  in 
their  studies  and  future  life.  Will  they 
think  of  her? 

Read  the  letter  again,  Buds,  and  re- 
member to  pray  for  your  own  teachers. 

Blessings  of  St.  Theresa  on  your  new 
school  term. 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 

September  Smiles 
for  Buds. 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  what’s  a hypo- 
crite?” 

Johnny:  “A  boy  who  comes  to 
school  smiling.” 

* * * 

“I  don’t  see  why  having  your  car 
overhauled  should  be  such  a depressing 
experience.” 

“You  don’t,  eh?  Well,  it  was  over- 
hauled by  a motorcycle  cop.” 

* * * 

“Has  your  baby  learned  to  talk  yet?” 

“Talk!  We’re  trying  to  teach  him  to 
be  quiet  now.” 

* * * 

Smith:  “Done  well  with  your  vege- 
table garden  this  year?” 

Jones:  “Not  bad.  We  had  it  for  din- 
ner yesterday.” 

* * * 

Teacher:  “Use  the  word  ‘commer- 
cial’ in  a sentence.” 

Student:  “When  I call  my  dog  she’ll 

either  commercial  stay!” 

* * * 

Daughter  (leaving  for  holiday): 
“Goodbye,  Dad.  Don’t  forget  to  write, 
even  if  it’s  only  a cheque.” 
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it  CAN 

HAPPEN  HERE 


This  is  the  forest  primeval;  but  where 
are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in 
the  woodland  the  voice  of  the  hunts- 
man? . . . 

Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms  and  the 
farmers  forever  departed! 

Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves  when  the 
mighty  blasts  of  October 
Seize  them  and  whirl  them  aloft  and 
sprinkle  them  far  o’er  the  ocean 
Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Grande-Pre  .... 

Evangeline  (Longfellow). 

Tt  was  the  first  time  since  1755  that 
large  numbers  of  people  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  their  homes  and  move 
away  to  less  strategic  areas  for  anything 
less  than  a major  felony.  Japanese 
Canadians  were  driven  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1942  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Acadians  were  driven  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  in  1755. 

I first  began  to  piece  the  ironic  story 
together  one  day  in  Japan  when  a man 
arrived  at  the  door  looking  for  odd  jobs 
to  do. 

His  name  was  Frank  and  he  spoke 
English  so  well  that  his  profanity  had  a 
musical  ring  to  it. 

“.You  must  have  spent  a lot  of  time 
outside  of  Japan,”  I offered  by  way  of 
conversation.  He  was  highly  indignant 
at  the  suggestion: 


Families  were  broken  up  in  the  dispersal. 


“I’m  a Canadian.  I’m  just  as  much 
of  a Canadian  as  you  are.  At  least  I 
was.” 

“Is  that  right?”  I asked  almost  as  a 
reflex. 

“Sure  I was  born  in  Vancouver.  I 
lived  there  until  the  war  broke  out.  We 
were  moved  out  to  relocation  camps.  I 
think  I was  in  every  jail  in  Canada.” 

“Did  you  come  to  Japan  after  the 
war?”  I was  probing  and  he  was  eager 
to  supply  details. 

“Look,  I was  a Canadian.  I was  born 
and  raised  in  Vancouver.  We  lived  in 
the  ghetto  on  Powell  Street  but  I never 
even  thought  about  Japan  or  even  about 
being  Japanese.”  He  was  visibly  moved 
by  his  own  words. 

“What  happened?”  I asked  trying  to 
keep  it  general. 

“One  day  a guy  arrives  at  the  door 
and  tells  us  that  we’re  enemy  aliens.  He 
says  we’ve  got  to  get  out  of  Vancouver. 
He  said  something  about  “east  of  the 
Rockies.”  Of  course  we  can’t  take  our 
house  and  we  can’t  take  the  store.  They 
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took  the  house  and  store  and  sold  it  to 
real  Canadians,  I guess.  Clear  profit.  I 
was  old  enough  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether. We  were  at  war,  see.  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan  were  all  enemy  coun- 
tries. How  come  they  never  put  the 
Italians  and  the  Germans  away?  Slant- 
eyes?  You  bet  your  life  it  was.” 

“Where  did  you  go?”  I asked,  sensing 
that  he  wanted  to  continue. 

“Winnipeg,  a couple  of  other  places 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec.” 

“What  was  it  like?” 

It  was  terrible.  There  I was  a Cana- 
dian born  in  Canada  shipped  off  to 
work  in  the  bush.  How  would  you  feel? 

But  what  happened  in  those  first 
years  of  panic  after  Pearl  Harbour?  Is 
it  possible  that  a person’s  citizenship 
can  be  suspended  in  wartime?  Has  a 
numerical  majority  ever  the  right  to  im- 
pose its  will  even  to  the  point  of  ex- 
pelling a minority  which  it  fears  and 
dislikes? 

In  the  1920’s  the  Chinese  were  ex- 
cluded completely  from  entry  into  Can- 
ada and  the  Japanese  were  put  on  a 
quota  system  allowing  only  a limited 
number  to  enter  every  year. 

In  those  days  it  seems  that  Canadians 
were  afraid  of  the  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  of  all  the  reasons  given  for  ex- 
cluding the  Japanese  this  was  the  only 
one  that  had  any  basis  in  fact. 

It  wasn’t  just  workers  grumbling 
about  “cheap  labour”  from  the  Orient 
but  Oriental  culture  itself  was  some- 
thing to  be  feared  along  with  the  racial 
differences  which  seemed  to  spell  out  in 
big  black  letters  that  the  Japanese 
could  not  be  assimilated  into  Canadian 
life. 

It  was  further  presumed  that  their 
first  loyalty  would  always  be  to  the 


Emperor  of  Japan  and  that  quite  pos- 
sibly Japanese  immigrants  were  being 
sent  to  Canada  as  part  of  a projected 
military  campaign  for  eventual  control 
of  Canada. 

The  Japanese  found  themselves 
caught  up  in  a vicious  circle.  If  they 
were  prosperous  then  rumours  circu- 
lated that  they  were  being  financed  by 
Tokyo  for  espionage  or  that  they  were 
taking  jobs  that  “good”  Canadians 
should  have. 

Of  course  in  the  beginning  they  had 
their  own  schools  and  their  own  Bud- 
dhist temples  in  order  to  retain  some- 
thing of  their  own  culture.  For  the 
older  people  it  was  necessary  to  have 
something  to  hold  on  to  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  that  was  strange  and  even  a bit 
terrifying. 

Gradually  the  second  generation 


The  young  adapt  quickly;  it's  harder  for  the 
old  people. 
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War  hit  both  sides.  G.l.  on  crutches  glances  at 
badly  disabled  Japanese  soldier. 


Japanese  began  to  assume  their  proper 
place  in  the  society.  They  no  longer 
sent  money  back  to  Japan  but  began  to 
build  better  homes  for  themselves  in 
their  birthplace. 

They  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  either  provincial  or  federal  elections. 
Of  course  this  meant  that  the  Japanese 
at  that  time  were  excluded  from  many 
professions  demanding  full  rights  of 
citizenship  as  a necessary  condition  for 
acceptance.  Also  they  were  not  ac- 
cepted into  the  armed  services  as  late  as 
1939.  It  seemed  necessary  to  keep  them 
out  for  once  accepted  into  the  armed 
forces,  Japanese  young  men  would 
automatically  obtain  the  franchise  and 
a possible  pressure  group  would  be 
created. 

On  December  16,  1941,  by  order  of 
the  Privy  Council  it  became  mandatory 
for  all  Japanese  in  Canada,  regardless 
of  citizenship,  to  register  as  enemy 
aliens.  There  was  no  difference  made 
even  between  naturalized  and  native 
born  Canadians.  All  were  classified  as 
Japanese. 

Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  in 
explaining  the  policy  of  disfranchise- 


ment of  Canadian-born  Japanese  said: 

“It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  gov- 
ernment to  take  away  a right  from 
anyone  who  has  the  right  but  to  see  to 
it  that  rights  are  not  given  to  persons 
who  have  not  previously  enjoyed  them, 
particularly  when  they  are  of  a race 
with  whose  country  we  are  at  war.” 

No  attention  was  to  be  given  to 
Japanese  Canadians  seeking  to  enlist  in 
the  Canadian  armed  forces  by  a censor- 
ship directive  issued  to  the  press  of 
Canada  and  only  withdrawn  in  Septem- 
ber of  1945. 

Of  course  it  would  be  unfair  to  at- 
tribute all  these  measures  to  intolerance 
and  racial  prejudice.  Much  of  it  was 
uncontrolled  panic.  The  Canadian 
army  and  airforce  suffered  heavy  losses 
in  the  fall  of  Hong  Kong. 

President  Roosevelt  in  an  executive 
order  of  February  19,  1942,  only  four 
days  after  the  fall  of  Singapore,  evacu- 
ated the  Japanese  between  the  ages  of 
1 8 and  45  from  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States.  And  Canada  drew  up  the 
War  Measures  Act. 

It  was  the  Acadian  tragedy  all  over 
again.  Families  were  split  up  and  sepa- 
rated, sometimes  by  thousands  of 
miles.  For  example,  the  road  gangs  of 
Northern  Ontario  wanted  only  able- 
bodied  men.  And  no  provision  was 
made  for  their  wives  and  families. 

And  so  the  War  Measures  Act  regu- 
lated life  completely  for  Japanese 
Canadians  during  the  war.  Citizenship 
was  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  was  em- 
powered to  require  by  order  any  per- 
son of  the  Japanese  race  in  any  place 
in  Canada  to  proceed  to  any  other  place 
in  Canada  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  prescribed. 
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In  Canada  the  evacuation  from  Van- 
couver to  the  sugar  beet  areas  of  South- 
ern Alberta  and  to  points  across  Can- 
ada took  nine  months.  From  February 
until  October.  21,000  people  were 
evacuated.  They  were  allowed  to  carry 
only  absolute  essentials.  Sometimes 
they  had  as  little  as  24  hours  to  pack 
and  move  out. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  imagine  the 
fear  and  panic  that  seized  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  old  people  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish only  falteringly  when  the  R.C.M.P. 
entered  their  homes  and  informed  them 
that  they  only  had  a few  hours  to  get 
their  essential  belongings  together. 

I From  their  point  of  view  it  might  well 
have  been  the  first  step  in  a mass  exe- 
cution. 

But  the  Churches  of  Canada  can  be 
proud  of  their  combined  efforts  to  pro- 
| test  the  unfair  discrimination  against 
Japanese  Canadians.  It  may  well  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  hours  in  the  ecu- 
menical activity  of  the  Churches  of 
Canada. 


“The  undersigned  members  of  the 
National  Interchurch  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Resettlement  of  Japanese 
Canadians  protest  vehemently  against 
Section  5,  Bill  135  on  the  grounds  of 
disfranchisement  of  Canadian  citizens 
of  the  Japanese  race  now  in  the  process 
of  satisfactory  resettlement  outside  of 
B.C.  The  resentment  aroused  among 
those  thousands  of  Canadian  citizens  of 
Japanese  race  who  know  no  other  home 
and  who  had  hoped  to  live  -and  die  in 
this  country  and  who  by  this  Bill  will  be 
left  without  nationality  will  be  shared 
by  thousands  of  fair-minded  Canadian 
citizens.  We  believe  this  undeserved  dis- 
franchisement of  Canadian  citizens  will 
reflect  on  the  honour  of  Canada  long 
after  the  war  has  been  won.” 

— Reps,  of  United  Church  of  Canada; 
Catholic  Church;  the  Baptist  Conven- 
tion of  Ontario  and  Quebec;  The 
Church  of  England  Social  Service;  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

But  with  their  usual  good  sense  and 


Industrious  Japanese  make  good  citizens  of  any  country. 
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long-range  vision  the  Japanese  are  not 
complaining  about  past  discomfort  or 
even  about  the  failure  of  the  Canadian 
government  to  indemnify  them  for 
their  lost  property  and  possessions: 
“We’d  like  to  forget  all  about  it,”  one 
elderly  Japanese  Canadian  told  me.  In 
some  ways  it  was  a good  thing.  We 
were  forced  out  of  the  ghetto  and  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  country.  Of  course 
that  meant  that  we  were  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  market  gardens,  grocery 
stores,  laundries  and  restaurants. 
Thanks  to  the  dispersal  across  Canada, 
many  of  our  children  in  one  or  two 
generations  have  become  doctors,  law- 
yers and  bankers.  It  seems  that  it’s 
easier  for  a racial  minority  to  get  along 
in  small  groups  rather  than  when  they 
are  all  huddled  together  in  one  place. 

This  is  not  meant  to  point  a finger 
at  anybody  or  to  accuse  any  institution 
but  it  happened  here  in  Canada.  It  must 
never  happen  again.  It  had  a traumatic 
effect  on  the  Japanese. 

Think  how  ironic  it  must  have  been 
for  parents  in  those  uncertain  days  of 
exile  to  discover  their  children  memo- 
rizing such  noble  and  promising  lines 
as  these: 

“I  believe  in  Canada 
I love  her  as  my  home. 

I honour  her  institutions 


To  her  I pledge  my  loyalty.” 

I think  that  we  Canadians  owe  it  to 
Canadians  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  to 
ourselves  no  matter  what  our  origins 
may  be  — the  guarantee  that  the  words 
written  above  and  taken  from  a pre- 
war Canadian  school  text  book  will  al- 
ways be  spoken  without  reservation  by 
every  Canadian  now  and  for  as  long  as 
this  Dominion  shall  last.  ■ 


Fr.  Francis  Diemert,  SFM. 


A FAMILIAR  FACE 

A/fissionary  in  China  and  the  Domi- 
nican  Republic,  rector  of  the 
Seminary  and  former  Superior  Gen- 
eral of  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, Father  Francis  Diemert  has 
served  the  missions  and  the  Church  in 
Canada  well  over  the  years. 

He  has  recently  been  named  Direc- 
tor of  the  Latin  American  Institute  at 
St.  Marys,  Ontario.  Father  Diemert  re- 
places Father  John  Mclver,  SFM,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  Scarboro’s  mission 
in  Guyana. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  at  St.  Marys, 
Father  Diemert  has  been  named  Spiri- 
tual Animator  for  the  English  sector  of 
the  National  Missionary  Council  of 
Canada. 

We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  wish 
Father  Diemert  all  the  very  best  in  his 
new  responsibility.  ■ 
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JOURNEY 
TO  THE 
OUTER 
LIMITS 

Donald  Swenson,  SFM 


Fr.  Donald  Swenson,  SFM,  of  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  after  being  ordained 
deacon  in  1967  spent  some  time  work- 
ing with  our  men  in  Guyana.  He  was 
ordained  for  the  Scarboro  Missions  this 
past  summer  and  is  presently  awaiting 
his  assignment. 

■'TTie  question  posed,  why  be  a priest? 

A question  seemingly ‘of  such  vital 
importance  in  a day  when  fewer  men 
consider  the  possibility,  when  priests 
themselves  decide  not  to  continue  to 
live  as  priests;  when  there  about  us 
unknown  ‘trips’,  many  the  ‘hang-ups’, 
frequent  the  ‘blowing  of  minds’,  con- 
fusions, ebbing  of  dated  structure,  big 
lonelinesses,  emptied  hearts.  . . . Have 
you  looked  outside.  Have  you  looked 
inside?  Do  you  see  not  the  death 
of  child  and  mother;  the  suicide 
of  a teenager;  the  crushed  dreams  of  a 


young  boy?  Do  you  know  the  hunger 
pangs  of  a man?  Have  you  ever  lived 
in  the  darkened  home  of  the  poor? 
Know  you  not  that  there  are  children 
leaning  out  for  love  and  that  they  will 
lean  that  way  forever,  unless. . . .? 

The  response  of  the  ‘unless’  is  the 
response  to  the  key,  to  the  key  to  the 
world.  That  key,  the  only  power  that 
never  fails,  the  only  value  that  is  really 
value,  the  only  way  to  conquer  destitu- 
tion, hunger,  sadness  is  that  dynamism, 
that  immeasurable  richness  — love. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  for  this  reason 
alone,  that  I have  asked  to  become  a 
priest.  Is  the  priest  the  only  one  who 
can  live  in  this?  It  is  a question  not  of 
worth  and  I am  speaking  that  this  is 
the  fundamental  motif  that  does  moti- 
vate me  to  be  a priest. 

Given  to  me,  given  to  you,  is  an  im- 
measurable richness,  a love  that  is 
colossal,  insatiable  — as  deep  as  the 
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ocean,  as  wide  as  the  sea.  It  does  trans- 
cend the  outer  limits  of  the  universe  — 
beyond  all  recesses  known  to  man.  This 
is  a power  which  will  never  be  con- 
quered — that  which  does  bear  all,  be- 
lieve all,  hope  all,  endure  all.  This  same 
power  is  alive  in  you.  A power  that  will 
transform  the  darkened  face  of  the 
world  unto  an  earth  that  is  created 
anew,  seen  anew,  alive  in  the  new.  And 
this  ‘new’  is  anew  every  time  you  care 
for  another,  you  share  with  another, 
you  give  of  yourself  to  another. 

One  passion  is  mine  — as  given  to 
me  — the  good  of  others.  I desire  to  be 
a priest  because  I see  in  it  a way  to  be 
completely  at  service  to  all,  completely 
available  to  every  person  whom  I meet. 

Nothing  will  ever  change  this.  Noth- 


ing, except  that  I respond  not  to  that 
immeasurable  greatness  offered  to  me. 
The  strongest  economic,  political, 
world  power  structure?  No,  nothing  in 
all  creation  will  ever  separate  me  from 
the  love  that  has  been  poured  into  my 
heart;  that  love  made  visible  in  Jesus, 
the  Nazarene.  The  same  power  that 
gave  him  power  to  overcome  hatred  by 
love,  evil  by  good,  greed  by  poverty, 
sorrow  by  joy,  anger  by  kindness,  vio- 
lence by  non-violence,  is  alive  in  me; 
in  you! 

Come  to  know,  come  to  tap  the  infi- 
nite power  of  goodness  all  about  you, 
alive  to  penetrate  your  hearts  and  to 
renew  your  minds;  come  to  know  this 
and  you  will  know  why  I want  to  be  a 
priest.  ■ 


incent  Heffernan,  SFM  John  MacNeil,  SFM 


Mussel  Sampson,  SFM  Michael  Traher,  SFM 


SCARBORO 

MISSIONARIES 

OF 

1970 

The  Seminary  of  the  future  will  no 
doubt  be  very  different  from  the 
Seminary  we  know  today.  The  course 
of  studies,  the  formation  and  even  the 
time  of  ordination  may  vary  with  each 
aspiring  missionary. 

It  was  decided  at  the  recent  General 
Chapter  of  the  Scarboro  Mission  So- 
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ciety  that  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
would  not  be  conferred  at  the  end  of 
third-year  theology  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

The  four  men  who  will  join  the 
ranks  of  the  mission  society  founded 
by  Monsignor  John  Fraser  fifty  years 
ago  are  the  first  ordination  class  to  be 
affected  by  the  new  system. 

These  men  have  seen  many  signifi- 
cant changes  take  place  in  Seminary 
life  during  the  past  six  years.  They  have 
learned  possibly  better  than  any  class 
to  date  how  to  live  with  change.  And 
of  course  this  will  affect  their  approach 
to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  missions. 

Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  Heffernan,  was 
born  in  Port  Loring,  Ontario.  He  at- 
tended elementary  and  high  school  in 
Arthur,  Ontario. 

John  MacNeill,  SFM,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  MacNeill  of  Christmas 
Island,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  was 
born  in  Antigonish,  N.S.,  and  attended 
school  and  university  in  Antigonish. 

Russel  Sampson,  SFM,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Sampson  of  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  attended,  schools  in  Syd- 
ney and  St.  Francis  Xavier  University 
in  Antigonish. 

Michael  Traher,  SFM,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Traher  of  London, 
Ontario,  attended  St.  Joseph’s  School 
and  Catholic  Central  in  London  and 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary  in  Delaware  be- 
fore entering  the  Scarboro  Seminary. 

These  four  young  men  were  or- 
dained to  the  diaconate  on  May  17th  of 
this  year.  They  will  be  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  some  time  next  spring.  We 
certainly  hope  that  you  will  remember 
them  in  your  good  prayers  during  the 
months  to  come.  ■ 


MIYAMAIRI 


(SHRINE  VISIT) 

Ralph  Williams,  SFM 

Ayfiyamairi  is  the  first  real  festival  in 
a baby’s  life  and  has  a deep  reli- 
gious significance.  The  child  is  taken  to 
the  shrine  of  the  local  Deity,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  people  in  the  area.  The  day 
differs  according  to  the  sex  of  the  baby. 
For  a boy  it  is  usually  held  on  his  32nd 
day  and  for  a girl  On  her  33rd  day. 

The  baby  in  its  best  dress  is  taken  to 
the  shrine  by  its  grandmother,  relative 
or  friend.  The  mother  does  not  go  as 
she  is  considered  impure  and  cannot  yet 
approach  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 

At  the  shrine  the  priest  performs  the 
ceremony  of  purifying  and  blessing  the 
baby.  The  priest  in  full  vestments  leads 
the  child  and  friends  into  the  presence 
of  the  Deity;  here  he  recites  the  sacred 
ritual  and  waves  the  gohei  or  sacred  cut 
paper  over  the  baby’s  head  in  order  to 
drive  away  evil  and  to  bring  upon  the 
child  the  love  and  blessings  of  the 
Deity.  In  this  way  the  baby  is  freed 
from  all  evil  and  enters  this  life  clean, 
pure  and  noble. 

When  the  ceremony  is  ended  the 
baby  is  taken  to  visit  relatives  and 
friends.  At  this  time  bags  of  ame 
(wheat  gluten)  are  given  as  presents 
from  the  baby.  In  olden  days  when  a 
mother  lacked  milk  the  baby  was  fed  on 
ame,  thus  to  give  ame  as  a present  evi- 
dences the  baby’s  willingness  to  share 
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its  food  and  all  that  it  possesses  with  its 
friends.  In  return  the  recipients  present 
to  the  baby,  Inu-hariko  (papier-mache 
dogs)  symbolizing  the  hope  that  the 
child  will  grow  as  fast  and  be  as  healthy 
as  a puppy.  Hemp  is  also  presented  be- 
cause it  is  strong. 

The  child  is  then  taken  home  where 
the  mother  greets  it  joyously  and  a ban- 
quet is  then  served  to  all.  ■ 


Not  only  babies  but  children  of  7,  5 and  3 
years  go  to  the  shrine  with  their  parents  to 
express  gratitude  to  the  tutelary  deity  that 
the  children  have  reached  these  critical  ages. 
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THE  HORN  BLEW 
AT  EIGHT 

(OR  WAS  THAT  A 
DEATH  RATTLE?) 

Mrs.  Andree  Roche 


A few  months  ago  I took  my  daugh- 
ter,  Michelle,  and  paid  a flying 
I visit  to  Father  Charlie  Lagan’s  mission 
on  Harbour  Island  in  the  Bahamas.  As 
! a result  of  that  eventful  trip  so  many 
comical  and  yet  pathetic  thoughts  keep 
crowding  into  my  mind. 

One  particularly  haunting  refrain  is 
the  decrepit  condition  of  Father 
Lagan’s  dearly  beloved  truck,  a wistful 
half-ton  pickup  — vintage  1953.  The 
running  boards  of  that  old  campaigner 
have  rotted  away  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  drag  along  the  ground  like  flabby 
pontoons.  The  lights  have  refused  to  do 
anything  but  blink  in  astonishment 
since  the  fixtures  disintegrated  and  fell 
off.  The  doors  work  (?)  on  the  prin- 
I ciple  of  a crowbar  applied  vigorously 
before  and  after.  And  I like  to  think 
that  it  was  not  so  much  out  and  out  be- 
trayal on  the  part  of  those  signal  lights 
as  there  being  no  such  animal  when  Sir 
Rattle-bang-clunk  was  a gentle  clink. 

Luckily  for  that  old  truck,  and  for 
Father  Lagan  too,  a Mr.  Joseph  Tang- 
ney  was  down  on  a visit  from  Lindsay, 
Ontario.  Well,  Joe  was  like  an  under- 
standing veterinarian  the  way  he  ap- 
plied pain  killer  and  therapy  to  that 


Michelle  made  a lot  of  friends  on  the  trip. 
One  of  them  was  a big  man  in  the  shoe-shine 
business. 


tired  old  truck,  disguising  all  those 
aches  and  pains  so  Father  Charlie 
would  get  his  license  renewed  on  the 
31st  of  March. 

By  bolting  the  doors  to  the  crumb- 
ling frame,  Joe  managed  to  make  them 
so  supple  that  they  would  even  open 
and  close  on  occasion.  It  was  while  he 
was  measuring  a piece  of  board  to  serve 
as  a splint  for  the  rotted  running  board 
that  little  Michelle  became  his  appren- 
tice. She  passed  Mr.  Tangney  the  tools 
like  a professional  nurse  during  an 
emergency  operation.  But  even  in  the 
hands  of  a skilled  physician  like  “Doc” 
Joe  it  seemed  that  the  patient  must 
surely  fizzle  out  and  expire. 

Even  the  hopeful  Father  Lagan  was 
beginning  to  lose  hope,  especially  after 
the  old  relic  sprung  a leak  in  the  gas 
tank.  That  was  a mortal  blow  indeed! 
But  the  arrows  of  misfortune  which 
had  struck  every  weak  joint  on  the  tot- 
tering old  wreck  with  unerring  accu- 
racy failed  to  daunt  ‘Dauntless’  Charlie 
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She’s  got  a million  aches  and  pains  and  she 
actually  wheezes  as  she  limps  over  the  road 
but  Father  Charley  has  grown  accustomed  to 
her  face. 

Lagan.  He  took  everything  in  his  stride. 
He  had  to.  He  was  walking  more  than 
ever  and  pushing  a big  truck  besides. 

But  Father  Lagan  wasn’t  just  trying 
to  save  an  old  truck.  He  was  trying  to 
save  an  old  friend.  Everybody  loved 
that  old  truck  (it  says  here)  even  little 
children  loved  to  climb  over  its  shaggy 
old  hide  and  cling  to  rusty  struts  as  it 
chugged  and  wheezed  over  the  road 
with  the  wind  in  its  face  and  a leak  in 
the  gas  tank. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  get  a lot  of 
mileage  out  of  the  old  fellow  too  on 
those  long  hauls  to  the  wharf  with 
about  a million  kids  on  the  back. 

One  evening  while  “Operation  Save 
the  Truck”  was  underway,  Joe  had 
gone  under  the  dashboard  to  try  to 
maneuver  the  gauge  of  the  gas  tank  in 


order  to  get  a straight  line  to  measure. 
While  he  was  huddled  down  there  he 
thought  he’d  fix  the  horn  as  well.  In  a 
tangle  of  wires  he  soon  got  to  the  root 
of  the  problem  and  the  horn  sounded 
three  loud  blasts.  Running  out  to  greet 
an  unexpected  visitor,  Father  Charlie 
was  thunderstruck  to  see  his  old  truck 
which  had  not  sounded  the  attack  since 
the  Battle  of  Hastings,  looking  a trifle 
sheepish  and  leaning  against  little 
Michelle  in  the  yard. 

“Did  you  push  the  horn,  Michelle?” 
asked  Father  Lagan  with  the  lump  of 
emotion  still  in  his  throat. 

“No,”  answered  Michelle  quickly,  “it 
just  blew!” 

As  Father  Charlie  approached  the 
affectionate  old  heap  he  caught  sight  of 
a pair  of  legs  protruding  from  the  dash- 
board. A grateful  Father  Lagan 
beamed  in  at  the  much  heartened 
“Doc”  Joe. 

I talked  to  Father  Charlie  about  the 
possibility  of  asking  for  a better  truck 
from  Scarboro.  He  only  smiled  and 
said  that  at  least  he  had  a truck. -Love  is 
blind.  Who  was  I to  suggest  that  he 
really  didn’t  have  a truck?  Father 
Charlie  insisted  that  there  were  others 
whose  need  was  greater  than  his. 

I didn’t  say  that.  He  did.  Not  one  to 
pester  people  for  new  trucks,  Father 
Lagan  carries  on  bravely,  but  occa- 
sionally I get  goose-pimples  thinking  of 
the  possibility  that  those  tired  old 
brakes  will  give  out  on  one  of  those 
steep  hills  with  a load  of  youngsters  on 
board.  Contrary  to  what  you  might 
think,  it’s  really  only  wines  and  cheeses 
that  improve  with  age.  Would  you  like 
to  join  me  in  helping  Father  Charlie  get 
a truck  of  more  recent  vintage?  I kind 
of  thought  so.  ■ 
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Mr.  Linus  Lopes  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Shanghai.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1950  and  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Scarboro  Public  Relations  Depart- 
ment since  that  time. 


I Remember 


Several  months  ago  I made  a whirlwind  visit  to  the  southern  missions 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  to  take  pictures  and  shoot 
some  film.  Along  the  way  I met  many  old  friends  and  saw  a lot 
of  familiar  faces.  But  one  old  familiar  friend  that  I never  dreamed  of 
seeing  again  I came  across  in  a remote  area  of  Guyana,  in  Springlands. 

At  first  I thought  it  looked  familiar.  And  sure  enough  as  I got  closer 
I could  make  out  the  name.  It  was  J.  M.  C.  Lopes.  I could  hardly  believe 
it.  That  old  camphor  trunk  had  started  out  in  Shanghai,  China  about  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  It  stayed  in  the  family  for  years.  We  used  to 
store  woolens  for  the  winter  in  its  aromatic  storage  space. 

In  1950  it  began  its  Ulysses-like  wanderings.  It  was  shipped  from 
Shanghai  to  Hong  Kong  and  then  from  Hong  Kong  to  Brazil.  It  stayed 
in  Brazil  for  a few  years  and  then  my  parents  and  the  camphor  trunk 
moved  to  Canada. 

At  this  point  the  family  stopped  moving  but  the  trunk  had  “many 
more  miles  to  go  before  it  slept.”  I gave  it  to  one  of  the  departing  mis- 
sionaries. Which  missionary  or  where  he  was  heading  at  the  time  I can- 
not now  recall.  But  certainly  that  old  gypsy  trunk  made  the  round  trip 
several  times  until  it  was  finally  pressed  into  service  by  one  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  on  the  way  to  Guyana. 

Today  it  is  a catch-all  in  the  priest’s  house  in  Springlands.  Who 
knows?  It  may  even  find  its  way  back  to  Shanghai  some  day.  ■ 

Linus  Lopes 
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WILLIAM  K.  AMYOT,  SFM, 
THE  MAN  AND  THE  MEMORY 


The  oldest  hath  borne  most;  we  that 
are  young  shall  never  see  so  much  nor 
live  so  long.  King  Lear  V :iii. 

Father  Bill  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Scarboro.  He  went  to 
China  in  1928  with  the  third  mission 
band.  He  was  an  athlete,  a soldier,  a 
missionary  and  a great  Canadian. 

But  most  of  all  he  is  remembered 
for  his  work  with  the  Scarboro  Novi- 
tiate at  St.  Marys,  Ontario. 


Father  Amyot  gave  so  much  of  him- 
self to  the  training  of  young  men  in  his 
lifetime  that  we  feel  it  would  be  most 
fitting  if  this  burse  for  the  education 
of  Scarboro  missionaries  of  tomorrow 
was  perpetuated  in  his  memory. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  those 
same  missionaries  educated  in  his 
memory  will  bring  to  their  task  of 
Christian  witness,  in  other  countries 
and  cultures,  a large  measure  of  Father 
Bill’s  warmth,  generosity  and  dedica- 
tion. 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP. ..Letters 


" Work  hard  and  you  will  succeed" 

Canadians  are  becoming  not  more  materialistic,  but  less  materialistic,  if  you  reserve  the 
label  “materialistic”  for  those  who  feel  that  happiness  lies  in  the  possession  of  material 
things.  Multitudes  of  people  have  difficulty  raising  their  sights  beyond  materialism,  but  fewer 
and  fewer  people  are  persuaded  that  happiness  can  be  found  without  raising  their  sights. 
Fewer  people  are  really  persuaded  that  our  ever-expanding  technical  advancement  could  lead 
to  the  realization  of  a utopia.  More  and  more  people  are  despairing  of  finding  happiness  at  all. 

Our  ever-expanding  technical  advancement  is  good  only  insofar  as  it  is  consciously 
ordered  to  the  good  of  man.  The  question  then  is  what  is  good  for  man;  which  demands  that 
we  consider  what  is  man,  what  is  his  goal,  wherein  does  his  happiness  and  fulfillment  lie. 
These  are  the  questions  that  haunt  modern  man  (including  Canadians)  just  above  or  below 
the  level  of  consciousness. 

The  old  cliches  no  longer  really  satisfy  even  if  we  go  on  using  them.  “Work  hard  and  you 
will  succeed”  provides  little  incentive  once  one  begins  to  wonder  what  “success”  means,  or 
if  one  begins  to  doubt  that  it  means  anything  at  all.  “Work”  loses  its  magic  quality  if  you  begin 
to  question  why,  and  you  are  unsatisfied  with  the  answer  that  you  work  to  get  money  because 
you  have  come  to  a conclusion  that  your  happiness  and  fulfillment  cannot  be  purchased. 
Working  to  obtain  money  seems  dull  and  lifeless  compared  with  working  to  develop  one’s 
creative  talents  and  working  to  serve.  A change  in  our  attitude  toward  work  creates  a change 
in  our  attitude  toward  success.  And  here  again  we  go  back  to  the  question  of  what  is  man. 
For  unless  we  have  some  appreciation  of  what  man  is,  we  can  have  little  hope  of  succeeding 
as  men,  and  ultimately,  though  it  is  a different  question,  we  can  have  little  hope  of  succeeding 
as  Christian  men. 

— Aspiring  Christian, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 


Work  and  success  are  very  personal  and  have  very  personal  definitions. 

If  by  work  one  means  some  of  the  everyday  chores  of  a housewife  such  as  washing  a 
floor  and  even  sewing  on  a button  then  I call  this  drudgery.  I hate  drudgery  and  avoid  it  as 
much  as  possible. 

Success  for  me  is  being  able  to  do  the  things  that  I most  enjoy  doing  in  life  (raising  my 
family  and  having  a career)  and  calling  them  “work.” 

Many  must  work  in  order  to  put  bread  and  butter  on  the  table.  However,  all  must  work  to 
reach  a goal. 

Goals  reached  can  be  termed  success.  Success  for  some  may  be  financial  security,  for 
others  recognition,  and  for  still  others  just  the  fact  that  they  can  retire  and  no  longer  have  to 
“work.” 

The  ability  to  live  and  meet  each  moment  of  my  life  as  it  comes,  accepting  the  ups  and 
downs  of  each  day,  and  the  joys  and  trials  of  each  age,  is  the  goal  that  I personally  aspire  to. 

With  God’s  help  and  through  communication  with  my  fellow  man,  I can  only  hope  that  I 
will  be  successful. 

— Mrs.  Wilma  Morrison, 

Downsview,  Ont. 
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Scarboro  — Son  of  China 


“ Tn  October  of  1919  I published  the  first  issue  of  China.  I had 
-*■  10,000  copies  printed  and  sent  gratis  to  all  the  English 
speaking  priests  of  Canada.” 

With  these  few  words,  Monsignor  John  Fraser,  founder  of 
Scarboro  Mission  Society,  recalled  the  early  beginnings  of  our 
wee  magazine,  Scarboro  Missions. 

This  month  that  little  magazine  is  fifty  years  old.  And  during 
the  past  half  century  there  have  been  a great  many  develop- 
ments and  changes  in  our  missionary  approach.  Perhaps  none 
have  been  as  radical  and  far  reaching  as  those  which  have  re- 
cently come  about  through  renewal  and  the  efforts  of 
Vatican  II. 

Father  Fraser  founded  this  magazine  fifty  years  ago  under 
the  name  China,  to  tell  Canadian  Catholics  about  the  challenges 
and  the  progress  of  missionary  work  in  China.  That  small  mis- 
sionary band  which  he  assembled  and  trained  for  mission  work 
in  China  has  mushroomed  into  a Society  of  Canadian  priests 
now  working  in  eight  different  countries. 

When  the  Communist  take-over  of  the  mainland  forced  our 
men  out  of  China  we  were  asked  by  the  Holy  Father  to  be 
responsible  for  missions  in  Latin  America  and  two  other  coun- 
tries in  Asia.  It  was  then  that  China  became  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine. 

“The  purpose  of  the  media,”  Eric  Sevareid  once  said,  “is  to 
entertain,  to  inform,  to  educate  and  to  inspire.” 

Mr.  Sevareid  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that,  although  the 
media  had  made  great  strides  in  carrying  out  the  first  two  points, 
there  was  still  a long  way  to  go  before  realizing  the  last  two 
goals. 

It’s  certainly  the  purpose  of  Scarboro  Missions  in  the  future 
as  it  has  always  been  in  the  past,  to  educate  Canadian  Catholics 
to  the  needs  of  mission  countries  as  well  as  to  inform  you  of 
your  individual  responsibility  towards  your  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  Third  World. 

We  intend,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  attempt  to  entertain 
you  a little  as  well.  But  by  far  our  fondest  hope  and  prayer  is 
that  we  will  somehow  always  be  able  to  inspire  you  to  live  your 
lives  in  such  a way  that  you  will  be  open  and  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others.  H 
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■ ■ ■ 

CHRISTIAN 

WITNESS 


In  one  of  his  letters  home,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  mentioned  that  the  Japanese 
had  many  natural  virtues  upon  which 
to  build  the  supernatural.  One  of  these 
virtues  which  has  always  impressed  me 
is  the  patience  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
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face  of  suffering.  The  longest  time  I’ve 
ever  had  to  spend  in  a hospital  was 
only  twenty-two  days  and  even  that 
seemed  to  be  awfully  long.  But  I’ve 
met  many  people  here  in  Japan  who 
have  been  hospitalized  for  years  and 
through  it  all  retain  a remarkable  cheer- 
fulness. Of  the  many  different  hospital 
patients  I have  had  contact  with,  one 
in  particular  stands  out  above  the 
others.  His  name  was  Ozeki-san. 

I met  him  the  first  day  I arrived  in 
this  parish  of  Ichinomiya.  He  intro- 
duced himself  as  Ozeki  but  was  quick 
to  inform  me  that  his  baptismal  name 
was  Vincent  de  Paul.  He  seemed  un- 
usually proud  of  his  patron  saint. 
Ozeki-san  walked  with  a limp  for  he 
had  a club  foot,  but  apart  from  this  he 
was  a robust  youth  of  25.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  I found  out  what  a remark- 
able Christian  he  was.  We  didn’t  have 
a St.  Vincent  de  Paul  society  in  the 
parish  but  with  Ozeki-san  around  there 
was  no  need  of  one.  He  was  a factory 
hand  who  spent  his  evenings  on  his 
Honda,  visiting  the  sick  in  various  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  city.  Out  of  his 
own  pocket,  he  bought  books,  maga- 
zines, fruit  and  cigarettes  for  his  sick 
friends.  It  was  at  his  urging  that  I ap- 
plied to  the  Catholic  relief  agency  in 
Tokyo  for  a monthly  ration  of  pow- 
dered milk.  Ozeki-san  packaged  it  and 
distributed  it  himself. 

One  day  he  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  the  hospital;  this  time  not  to  visit  the 
sick  but  to  have  an  operation.  A doctor 
told  him  that  a simple  operation  would 
fix  his  club  foot  and  assured  him  that 
he  would  be  out  of  the  hospital  within 
a month.  Something  went  wrong.  For 
two  years  Ozeki-san  lay  on  his  back, 
his  leg  in  a cast;  in  a public  ward.  I 


was  glad  he  was  in  a public  ward  be- 
cause of  the  witness  he  gave.  Father 
Don  Boyle  who  was  with  me  in  Ichi- 
nomiya at  the  time  once  said  to  me, 
“Whenever  I’m  feeling  low,  I go  to 
visit  Ozeki-san.  He  cheers  me  up.” 

His  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  suf- 
fering stood  out  even  amongst  the  stoi- 
cism and  resignation  of  his  fellow 
patients.  I’m  sure  they  sensed  the  con- 
nection between  his  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  suffering  and  his  Christian 
faith.  He  was  the  only  Christian  in  the 
hospital  but  he  was  fiercely  proud  of 
his  faith.  His  bed  was  surrounded  with 
holy  pictures  and  he  did  not  try  to  con- 
ceal his  rosary  beads  as  he  recited  the 
Ave’s. 

One  Christmas  day  when  I brought 
Communion,  the  wall  above  the  en- 
trance to  the  ward  was  bedecked  with 
colored  paper  proclaiming:  “Glory  to 
God  in  the  Highest,  Peace  to  men  of 
good  will.”  Inside  the  ward  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  nativity  scenes. 
Ozeki-san  couldn’t  have  done  it  — he 
lay  immobile  on  his  back,  his  leg  still 
in  a cast.  The  nurses  and  his  fellow 
patients  had  done  it.  They  knew  that 
Christmas  was  Ozeki-san’s  big  day  so 
they  had  done  it  for  him,  because  they 
had  come  to  like  him  as  a person.  How- 
ever the  fact  that  these  pagan  nurses 
and  patients  had  chosen  a religious 
feast  to  show  their  appreciation  for 
him  as  a person  was  also  a tribute  to 
his  witness  as  a Christian. 

In  time  gangrene  set  in  and  the 
doctors  had  to  amputate  the  leg.  The 
years  of  suffering  had  taken  their  toll. 
Two  weeks  after  the  amputation 
Ozeki-san  died.  The  parish  had  lost  a 
zealous  apostle;  the  sick  had  lost  a good 
friend.  B 
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Fishermen  haul  their  nets  in  plain  view  of 
modern  tourist  liners. 


Anchored  vessels  at  Port  Elizabeth,  the  capital 
of  Bequia. 


A PARISH  ON  THE  SEA 


Hugh  MacDougall,  S.F.M. 


Ct.  Michael’s  parish  on  the  Island  of 
^ Bequia  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean  is  a 
parish  on  the  move.  The  pastor  of  this 
vibrant  new  community  is  Father  Hugh 
McGettigan,  SFM,  an  “old  China 
hand”  and  one  of  the  senior  members 
of  Scarboro  Mission  Society. 

The  mast  and  the  rigging  and  the 
smell  of  the  salt  air  are  anything  but 
strange  to  Father  McGettigan,  a native 
of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  and  a re- 
tired chaplain  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy. 

With  the  coming  of  Father  McGetti- 
gan to  the  Island  of  Bequia  it  is  the 
first  time  there  has  ever  been  a resident 
Fr.  McGettigan  and  parishioners  at  main  pastor  for  5,000  inhabitants, 
entrance  of  Bequia  church.  In  Bequia  the  old  and  the  new  are 
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constantly  meeting  and  intervening. 
Men  still  haul  their  nets  using  the  same 
methods  as  their  ancestors  did  centuries 
before.  However,  anchored  only  a 
stone’s  throw  away  are  sleek  modern 
tourist  liners.  It  is  like  spanning  the 
ages  with  only  a movement  of  the  eyes. 

For  the  people  of  Father  McGetti- 
gan’s  parish  the  sea  is  far  more  than  a 
beautifiul  scenic  backdrop.  It  is  the  very 
hub  of  their  economic  lives.  There  is  a 
choice  of  becoming  a fisherman  or  of 
working  as  a crew  member  on  one  of 
the  large  international  steamships. 

However  in  recent  years  tourism  has 
helped  to  brace  up  the  flagging 
economy  of  Bequia.  New  hotels  are  on 
the  increase  and  visitors  are  beginning 
to  discover  the  delights  of  an  island 
vacation  land  in  the  Eastern  Carib- 
bean. 

This  year  the  Church  in  Bequia  was 
completely  redecorated.  The  people  of 
this  building  parish  pitched  in  and  pro- 
duced paint  and  wood  and  then  others 
hauled  sand  and  gravel.  It  was  a group 
effort  from  start  to  finish  and  every 
member  of  the  parish  both  young  and 
old  made  some  contribution  to  the  pro- 
ject. As  a result  of  this  feverish  activity 
the  beautiful  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week 
and  Easter  were  celebrated  in  the 
bright,  shining  and  newly  renovated 
house  of  God. 

The  highlight  of  all  this  renovation 
is  a beautifully  designed  altar  that  was 
fashioned  out  of  green  and  purple 
heart  wood. 

By  their  cooperation  and  hard  work 
the  people  of  Bequia  have  demon- 
strated once  again  that  there  are  few 
really  insurmountable  obstacles  when 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  work 
together.  ■ 


Around  j 
the  Shack  ! 

i 

Roderick  MacNeil,  S.F.M. 

/^\ne  night  I was  chatting  with  a few 
'^'hams,  and  when  I signed  off  with 
them,  a station  called  me:  HI8XPM, 
this  is  ET  etc.  It  was  Ethiopia,  a coun- 
try I had  never  worked,  nor  even  heard 
on  the  air.  Needless  to  say,  I was  more 
than  delighted. 

There  is  something  in  a call  from 
a far,  unknown  land,  that  makes  your 
heart  skip  a beat.  Out  of  the  night  a 
voice  comes,  calling  you  by  name,  and  1 
what  was  before  only  heresay,  now  be- 
comes a fact  of  your  existence.  Across 
a great  abyss  of  space,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  you  are  mouth  to  ear  and 
ear  to  mouth  with  someone  who  basks 
in  sunshine  while  you  are  burning  the 
midnight  oil,  someone  who  lives  in  a 
different  culture,  climate,  and  indeed,  ; 
in  a different  world  than  you  do. 

It  is  a pleasant  and  exciting  thing, 
this  call  from  the  blue. 

Tonight  I met  another  type  of  call  I 
from  out  of  the  blue.  After  a very 
busy  day,  I had  brushed  my  teeth  after 
supper,  and  was  going  to  say  my  night 
prayers  while  waiting  for  the  church 
bell  for  the  Rosary.  j I 

A man  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
asking  me  to  go  on  a sick  call.  I asked 
if  the  man  was  very  sick,  and  where 
he  was.  He  was  very  sick  indeed,  and 
he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
not  very  distant,  but  it  required  four 
river  crossings,  and  it  was  already  get- 
ting dark.  They  had  brought  a saddled 
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horse  for  me. 

Since  I am  a rather  cantankerous 
Scotsman  (cranky  we  call  it  at  home), 
my  first  words  were  a growl:  Was  he 
gravely  ill  this  morning?  This  is  a 
weird  time  to  come  for  a priest  when 
the  trail  is  dark. 

They  replied  courteously  that  he 
had  been  ill,  but  not  gravely,  for  some 
time,  but  scarcely  two  hours  ago  had 
become  very  serious.  He  could  not 
speak  or  eat. 

About  35  seconds  later  we  were  on 
our  way,  the  guide  on  his  horse  car- 
rying the  sick  call  kit,  I with  a pa- 
chuche,  a home-rolled  cigarette  of  cut 
tobacco,  and  my  trusty  helmet  on  in 
case  we  had  to  force  a few  branches 
on  a narrow  trail. 

My  mount  proved  good  and  spirited, 
a trifle  nervous  in  the  rivers  and  on  the 
steeper  hills,  but  a very  good  horse  to 
respond  to  a slight  command  — I 
didn’t  even  put  on  a spur. 

We  made  good  time,  and  I found 
that  the  sick  man  was  very  grave.  I 
asked  the  family  if  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  confession,  and  they  replied 
that  he  could  not  make  his  confession 
since  a very  long  time,  as  he  was  not 
properly  married.  I had  the  catechist 
tell  him  four  times  to  repent  of  his  sins, 
but  I caught  not  even  a flicker  in  his 
wide  open  eyes.  His  pulse  was  very 
strong  and  very  fast,  but  he  was  making 
the  death  rattle.  I administered  last 
rites. 

The  people  were  preparing  a ham- 
mock, to  carry  him  across  the  two 
rivers  and  the  hills  to  the  road,  where 
they  hoped  to  get  a vehicle  to  take  him 
to  the  Sisters’  clinic,  two  towns  away. 
Possibly  they  would  be  able  to  get  him 
to  the  capital  in  a hospital. 


My  opinion  was  asked.  My  opinion 
was  that  he  would  not  last  two  hours 
more.  They  would  not  be  able  to  get 
much  done  for  him  at  night,  very  likely 
not  get  a doctor,  and  he  would  have  to 
wait,  likely  on  a floor,  till  morning, 
after  the  tortuous  trip.  I acknowledge 
that  they  were  more  up  on  moving 
patients  than  I,  but  if  it  were  I,  I would 
wait  till  morning,  and  if  he  were  living 
then,  bring  him  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  to  the  capital. 

It  was  dark  when  I returned.  A 
young  lad  met  me  and  asked  how  the 
sick  person  was.  When  I told  him  my 
opinion,  he  said  he  would  go  over  to 
see  for  himself,  and  off  he  went. 

The  next  morning  I saw  the  youth, 
and  asked  him  about  the  sick  man.  He 
replied:  “He  died  an  hour  and  a half 
after  you  were  there.” 

There  are  calls  from  the  blue  of  very 
different  natures,  though  with  similar- 
ities. 73  es  76, 

Rod  HI8XPM.  (VE3GSR) 
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TAKE 
A 

MINUTE... 

More  than  half  of  the  hundred  - odd 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  are  either  directly  the  cre- 
ation of  some  kind  of  revolutionary 
action  or  came  into  being  because  their 
rulers  saw  fit  to  yield  to  demands  in- 
spired by  successful  revolutions  else- 
where. 

* * * 

Unless  a man  is  sure  who  he  is  and 
what  he  stands  for  he  cannot  transmit 
values  to  his  children. 

* * * 

The  penalty  that  good  men  pay  for  not 
being  interested  in  politics  is  to  be 
governed  by  men  worse  than  them- 
selves. 

— Plato  (the  Republic) 

* * * 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  means  full 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  people  to 
share  fully  in  our  progress.  For  there  is 
no  place  in  democratic  life  for  insti- 
titions  which  benefit  the  few  while  de- 
nying the  needs  of  the  many. 

— John  F.  Kennedy 


The  confusion  over  giving  money  to 
cure  poverty  arises  basically  from  a 
view  held  by  many  people  that  being 
poor  is  immoral;  that  the  poor  are 
shiftless  people  who  just  won’t  help 
themselves.  If  a bureaucrat  dealing 
with  the  poor  holds  this  view,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  him  to  administer  a 
program  effectively  however  much  he 
may  try  to  hide  his  basic  belief  from 
himself  and  others. 

— James  M.  Gavin 

(Crisis  Now) 


“Did  you  shoot  your  hunting  partner?” 
“I  thought  he  was  a deer.” 

“When  did  you  discover  that  he  wasn’t 
a deer?” 

“When  he  started  shooting  back  at  me.” 

* * * 

LOOKING  BACK 

50  Years  ago  October,  1919. 

Father  John  Fraser  publishes  first 
issue  of  China  magazine  (forerunner  of 
Scar  boro  Missions).  The  College  in  Al- 
monte opens  again  with  seven  students. 
* * * 

25  Years  ago  October,  1944. 

Father  Joe  Murphy,  SFM,  of  Tor- 
onto describes  life  in  a Japanese  in- 
ternment camp  in  Peking.  Monsignor 
Fraser  is  still  under  house  arrest  in 
Manila. 

* * * 

10  Years  ago  October,  1959. 

Father  Basil  Kirby,  SFM,  assisting 

Harvey  Steele,  SFM,  at  the  Cooper- 
ative Centre  in  Cuidad,  Trujillo,  Dom- 
inican Republic  describes  how  Credit 
Union  is  helping  farmers  in  that  region. 
Scarboro  salutes  a great  Canadian  — 
Fr.  Moses  Michael  Coady,  who  died  on 
July  28th  of  this  year. 
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ST.  VINCENT  & ST.  LUCIA 


' I 'he  Windward  Islands  is  an  admin- 
istrative  division  of  the  West  Indies 
that  includes  four  of  the  main  islands 
to  the  north  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
These  are  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica. 
All  of  these  islands  except  Dominica, 
have  very  dense  populations.  Dominica 
is  very  mountainous  and  is  occupied 
only  around  its  coast.  The  densest  pop- 
ulation, nearly  650  people  per  square 
mile,  is  on  Grenada.  But  all  of  them 
including  Dominica,  suffer  from  over 
population  because  of  the  exclusively 
agricultural  economy. 

St.  Vincent  has  long  been  known  as 
the  world’s  chief  producer  of  arrow- 
root.  This  is  the  name  commonly  given 


to  edible  starches  derived  from  a num- 
ber of  root-plants.  For  example,  Bra- 
zilian arrow-root  is  tapioca  derived 
from  the  manioc  plant.  The  arrow-root 
of  St.  Vincent  comes  from  a species 
of  maranta;  the  starch  produced  from 
this  plant  has  properties  that  are  espec- 
ially desirable  for  making  cookies  and 
puddings  or  crackers  for  small  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  the  arrow-root, 
St.  Vincent  now  produces  cotton, 
coconuts,  bananas,  sugar  molasses, 
rum  and  cacao.  Most  of  the  good 
cropland  of  St.  Vincent  is  held  in 
large  estates  and  worked  by  share 
croppers  or  hired  laborers.  Like  most 
of  the  islands  where  large  properties 
predominate,  the  local  food  supply 
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must  be  supplemented  by  imported 
items,  such  as  flour,  rice  and  salt  fish. 

St.  Lucia’s  chief  product  is  sugar; 
the  cane  is  grown  on  four  large  plant- 
ations and  to  a minor  extent  by  small 
planters  in  the  vicinity  of  these  plant- 
ations. In  addition  to  sugar,  St.  Lucia 
also  produces  limes,  bananas,  coco- 
nuts, cacao  and  mangoes.  These  items 
also  are  mostly  grown  on  large  estates. 
St.  Lucia  possesses  one  of  the  most 
secure  harbours  in  the  West  Indies  — 
Port  Castries,  near  the  northwestern 
end  of  the  island. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  West 
Indies  are  Negro  or  mulatto  descend- 
ants of  the  slaves  brought  to  the  An- 
tilles from  Africa  during  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries.  On  Jamaica  and  Bar- 
bados more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  pure  Negro  and  on  the 
smaller  islands  the  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes is  even  higher. 

The  West  Indies  is  the  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  became 
enormously  wealthy  as  a result  of  the 
spread  of  sugar-cane  planting  in  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  for  the  European 
market,  based  on  the  planting  of  cane 
by  Negro  slave  labour  was  started  in 
the  northeast  of  Brazil.  During  the 
second  quarter  of  the  17th  Century 
the  Dutch  attracted  by  the  extraordin- 
ary wealth  of  Salvador  and  Recife  in- 


vaded and  occupied  these  Portuguese 
colonies  and  from  the  Negro  foremen 
on  the  plantations  they  learned  the 
technology  of  cane  cultivation  and 
sugar  extraction.  When  the  Portuguese 
threw  the  Dutch  out  of  Brazil  in  1654, 
the  latter  had  had  a taste  of  the  profit- 
able business  of  raising  sugar.  They 
looked  for  other  places  where  sugar 
cane  might  be  grown,  places  not  al- 
ready occupied  effectively  by  either 
the  Portuguese  or  the  Spaniards.  The 
places  they  found  were  in  the  Guianas 
and  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  In  1667 
the  Dutch  surrendered  to  the  British 
their  colony  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  in  exchange  for 
Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam.  It  was  the 
Dutch  who  taught  the  Spaniards,  the 
British  and  the  French  how  to  grow 
sugar  cane  and  how  to  prepare  raw 
sugar  for  marketing.  It  was  the  Dutch 
who  started  the  importation  of 
slaves  to  the  Antilles. 

By  1640  the  British  colony  of  Bar- 
bados had  in  it  only  about  one  hun- 
dred Negroes;  but  by  1645  there  were 
more  than  six  thousand  Negroes  in 
Barbados,  and  in  1685  the  Negroes 
numbered  46,000  to  20,000  Europ- 
eans. It  was  the  same  story  all 
through  the  Antilles;  as  sugar  cane 
planting  spread,  the  slave  population 
was  rapidly  increased  and  within  a 
few  decades  greatly  outnumbered  the 
Europeans. 

The  sugar  economy  of  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries  was  based  on  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  This  meant  that 
sugar  cane  planting  was  a rich  man’s 
business  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plantation,  the  construction  of  sugar 
mills,  the  purchase  of  slaves,  all  re- 
quired a large  capital  investment.  The 
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profits  for  the  plantation  owners  were 
in  most  places  enormous.  But  life  on 
a sugar  cane  island  was  anything  but 
pleasant.  The  slaves  were  restless  and 
resentful;  slave  labour  was  unwilling, 
wasteful  and  inefficient. 

Only  in  Sainte  Dominique  and  in 
Jamaica  were  the  slaves  permitted  to 
use  land  to  grow  their  own  foods.  In 
fact  it  was  only  on  these  islands  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  hilly  or 
mountainous  land  close  by  the  cane 
plantations.  On  an  island  such  as 
Barbados  or  Antigua  where  the  whole 
surface  was  suitable  for  cane,  there 
was  no  room  to  waste  on  food  crops. 

The  18th  Century  was  a period  of 
history  during  which  explosive  ideas 
of  equality  before  the  law  were  being 
formulated.  Many  of  the  mulattoes  of 
Sainte  Dominique  were  educated  in 
France.  In  both  Hispaniola  and  in 
Jamaica  educated  mulatoes  rejected, 
by  both  pure  Negro  and  pure  Europ- 
ean groups,  developed  an  undercur- 
rent of  revolt.  It  was  a question  of 
whether  the  French  colony  or  the 
British  colony  would  be  most  likely 
to  suffer  a slave  uprising.  And  in  the 
home  countries  there  were  strong  anti- 
slavery movements.  One  way  or 
another  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
doomed.  It  was  in  1808  that  the 
British  parliament  passed  the  Abol- 
ition Act  which  declared  the  slave 
trade  to  be  illegal.  Other  countries 
passed  similar  legislation  — the  U.S. 
also  in  1808,  the  Netherlands  in  1814, 
France  in  1818  and  Spain  in  1820. 
Yet  illegal  trade  in  slaves  continued. 
In  fact  it  is  probable  that  more  slaves 
were  taken  out  of  West  Africa  for 
shipment  to  America  after  1808  than 
in  all  the  period  before  that  date.  ■ 


L 


Sister  Anne  Brodeur,  C.S.C. 

In  the  May  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
there  was  a letter  from  one  of  our 
readers  bewailing  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  more  cooperation  between  the 
clergy  and  sisters  and  lay  organizations 
like  CUSO. 

Sister  Anne  Brodeur  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Sisters  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  at- 
tended the  Latin  American  Institute  in 
St.  Marys,  Ontario  for  seven  months 
in  preparation  for  her  future  work  in 
Peru. 

Sister  Brodeur  will  be  working  with 
CUSO  in  Peru.  This  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  many  such  experiments  in  the 
combination  of  clergy  and  sisters  and 
lay  people  for  common  goals. 

Tn  the  land  of  plenty  a Christian  can- 

not  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  call  for 
help  from  less  fortunate  fellow  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  efficiency  is  vital 
if  one  is  to  answer  this  call  with  ex- 
pediency. CUSO  offered  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  ideal  solution. 

After  a seven-month  training  period 
at  the  Latin  American  Institute  in  St. 
Marys,  Ontario;  I feel  better  prepared 
to  accept  what  CUSO  has  to  offer. 

In  my  case  this  will  be  a two-month 
orientation  course  as  an  immediate 
preparation  for  life  in  Peru. 

And  working  with  CUSO  I will 
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have  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  an 
enlightened  group  that  has  researched 
and  acquired  considerable  awareness 
of  the  real  needs  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  is  the  aim  of  CUSO  vol- 
unteers to  be  able  to  meet  the  native 
on  his  own  terms. 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with 
such  a heterogeneous  team  i$-  £ound 
to  broaden  one’s  views  and  free  one 
from  many  of  the  restrictions  that  grow 
up  in  religious  orders. 

CUSO  offers  a plan  of  action  by 
which  each  member  of  the  team 
knows  exactly  where  he  is  going  and 
what  he  will  do.  It  is  just  such  well 
planned  organization  that  enables  the 
members  of  the  CUSO  team  to  be 
free  of  needless  anxiety  and  to  throw 
themselves  into  their  labours  whole- 
heartedly and  without  reserve. 

In  relative  security  and  freed  from 
financial  worries  the  CUSO  volunteer 
is  able  to  get  involved  almost  immedi- 
ately with  the  people  of  God  in  the 
country  where  he  or  she  will  be 
working. 

With  CUSO  it  may  be  possible  to 
find  a better  way  of  adapting  oneself 
to  the  service  of  the  people.  This  is 


very  important  in  our  world  which  is 
continually  evolving  into  new  shapes 
and  forms  of  society.  The  old  idea  of 
opening  a mission  post  and  holding 
onto  it  no  matter  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  outdated.  As  Christians  I think  we 
have  to  relearn  the  idea  of  serving 
and  of  being  willing  to  let  go  when 
the  time  comes.  CUSO  by  its  very 
nature  of  instilling  the  urge  towards 
self  help  can  teach  us  this  truth  in  un- 
mistakable terms.  i 

The  fact  that  I am  a religious  has 
not  been  a handicap  for  me  in  any  i 
way  in  my  dealings  with  CUSO. 
CUSO  welcomes  anyone  who  has 
something  to  offer  in  the  way  of  ser-  f 
vice  to  underdeveloped  countries.  ; $ 

I am  grateful  to  my  Superiors  in  the  t 

Holy  Cross  Order  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  experiment  by  cooper-  y 
ating  with  the  CUSO  team  in  Peru.  I 
really  feel  that  this  could  very  well  a 

become  a trend  in  future  missionary 
endeavours.  u 

And  to  you  who  are  reading  these  y 
words  maybe  CUSO  can  make  your  I n 
efforts  more  productive  than  what  you 
are  presently  able  to  do  on  your  own. 

Why  not  give  it  a try?  ■ 
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Improving 
Self  to 
Improve 
the  World 

John  Gault,  S.F.M. 

One  evening  while  walking  along 
Sparks  Street  Mall  in  Ottawa,  I 
noticed  a certain  couple  with  two 
youngsters.  The  little  boy  could  not 
have  been  more  than  three  and  his 
sister  was  at  least  a year  younger.  The 
mother  held  her  daughter  firmly  by 
the  hand  while  the  toddler  strained  to 
look  behind  at  her  brother  who  was 
freely  exploring  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Mall.  It  was  evident  that  she 
longed  to  join  him  and  his  world  of 
new  experiences.  Not  so  the  mother, 
who  was  determined  that  no  daughter 
of  hers  would  be  so  unladylike.  In 
fact,  she  even  threatened  her  small 
son’s  wonderful  world  of  adventure 
when  she  addressed  her  husband  in 
an  exasperated  voice:  “Make  that  boy 
walk  with  you.”  The  young  father 
quietly  replied:  “Let  him  be.  I’ll  keep 
an  eye  on  him.”  By  this  time,  the 
young  explorer  was  making  his  way, 
up,  down  and  around  the  large  stones 
which  form  the  Mali’s  “provincial 
rock  garden.” 

I admired  the  father’s  attitude.  He 
seemed  to  insist  that  his  son  was  not 
going  to  become  a “mother’s  darling” 


and  that  he  was  going  to  give  the  boy 
as  much  freedom  as  he  could  handle 
with  the  hope  of  avoiding  that  slavish 
dependence  which  prevents  so  many 
children  from  ever  growing  up.  Cer- 
tainly, this  was  a good  beginning  to  a 
fruitful  education. 

Following  the  flow  of  conscious- 
ness, my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  many 
years  I spent  under  the  Trujillo  dict- 
atorship in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
So  frequently,  because  of  the  many 
horrible  things  which  happened  there, 
I would  recall  to  mind  the  old  saying: 
“Power  corrupts  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely.”  But  what  about 
those  who  are  too  weak  and  powerless 
to  protect  themselves  against  such  a 
situation?  Perhaps  it  is  also  true  that: 
“Powerlessness  corrupts  and  absolute 
powerlessness  corrupts  absolutely.” 
There  are  many  reasons  for  such 
powerlessness  but  one  which  has  great 
influence  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
education. 

For  this  reason,  good  Christians 
have  always  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  education  of  youth.  In  this  matter, 
the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Lesser 
Antilles  is  no  exception.  For  some 
years,  attempts  were  made  there  to 
establish  a boy’s  high  school  under 
Church  auspices  which  would  provide 
an  excellent  education  in  a truly  Chris- 
tian atmosphere.  There  was  little  suc- 
cess until  Brother  Robert  Brick  of  the 
Canadian  Christian  Brothers  took  the 
task  in  hand. 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  Brother 
Robert  was  born  near  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario.  As  a Christian  Brother,  he 
taught  for  many  years  in  Montreal  at 
D’Arcy  McGee  and  Newman  High 
Schools. 
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Africa. 

Last  September,  the  two  other 
brothers  joined  the  staff  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s. The  one,  Brother  Luke  Overs 
who  come  from  Orillia,  Ontario,  has 
been  principal  of  Newman  High  in 
Montreal  and  also  of  the  Christian 
Brothers’  school  in  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta. The  other,  Brother  Isidore  Was- 
lenchuk  from  Stenen,  Saskatchewan, 
made  his  studies  in  Warsaw,  Poland 
and  at  Ottawa  University. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the 
American  Peace  Corps  kindly  came 
to  the  aid  of  Brother  Robert,  by 
sending  one  of  its  talented  young 
members  to  teach  at  St.  Martin's. 
Mr.  Douglas  MacNeill  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  has  been  a credit  to  the 
wonderful  institution  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Last  year,  CUSO’s  representa- 
tive was  Mr.  Jack  McBain.  — It  is 
important  to  note,  also,  that  the  Can- 
adian Government’s  External  Aid 
Organization  provides  a salary  for  one 
of  St.  Martin’s  professors. 

The  school’s  staff  has  yet  another 
member  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Saun- 


At  an  age  when  most  people  want 
to  retire,  Brother  Robert  took  upon 
himself  the  taxing  work  of  developing 
the  St.  Martin’s  Boys’  High  School  in 
St.  Mary’s  parish  in  Kingstown  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent.  This  he  con- 
tinues to  do  in  spite  of  a very  serious 
operation  some  two  years  ago.  In  this 
task  he  was  very  ably  assisted  by  two 
younger  men,  Brother  Kevin  Carr  of 
St.  Mary’s  parish,  Toronto,  and 
Brother  Earl  Sloan  from  Pembroke, 
Ontario.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
Brother  Kevin  is  teaching  at  Cardinal 
Newman  High  School  in  Montreal, 
while  Brother  Earl  continues  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent. 

I cannot  pass  this  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Martin’s  without  men- 
tioning the  valuable  contribution 
made  by  Brother  David  Bellemare  of 
the  French  Canadian  Province  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Brother  David  is 
a master  craftsman,  who  has  gener- 
ously put  his  talents  to  frequent  use. 
He  spent  years  as  a missionary  brother 
in  Japan  and  in  the  Cameroons  of 


Brother  Robert  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  the  school. 


Mr.  Saunders  first  of  the  native  Vincentian 
teachers  at  St.  Martin’s. 
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St.  Martin’s  school  still  inadequate  but  a 
noble  beginning. 


ders,  a native  Vincentian.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  future  other  staff 
members  will  be  recruited  from  the 
young  men  who  are  studying  in  the 
school  today. 

Last  year,  the  parishioners  of 
Christ  the  King,  in  Regina,  through 
their  mission-minded  pastor,  Rev. 
Emmet  Mooney,  D.Th.,  made  a most 
generous  donation  for  promising  boys 
in  St.  Vincent  who  cannot  afford  to 
continue  their  studies.  Six  young  men 
are  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  this 
expression  of  real  Christianity.  The 
Spirit  of  God’s  Son  is  far  from  dead. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Curtis,  parents  of 
a large  family  in  Uxbridge,  Ontario, 
also  sent  a substantial  gift.  It  provided 
several  students  with  clothes,  books, 
and  tuition  for  two  years.  Is  there  a 
better  way  to  improve  the  world? 

The  present  buildings  of  St.  Martin’s 
are  most  inadequate,  as  you  can  see  in 
the  pictures.  Last  September,  Brother 
Robert  had  to  hurriedly  obtain  another 
building,  also  inadequate,  as  an  annex 
to  provide  for  the  overflow.  Recently, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys 


Doug.  McNeill  of  the  Peace  Corps  was  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  staff. 


wrote  entrance  examinations  with  the 
hope  of  studying  at  St.  Martin’s 
come  September.  Unfortunately,  only 
seventy  can  be  accepted.  — A new 
property  has  been  purchased  and 
Brother  Robert  has  high  hopes  and 
definite  plans  to  construct  a solid, 
three-storied  building  to  house  the 
school.  I trust  that  he  will  see  the  day 
when  St.  Martin’s  Boys’  High  School 
will  be  the  admiration  of  all  educators 
in  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Brother  Robert  has  still  higher  hopes 
and  even  greater  plans  for  the  young 
students  with  whom  he  labours.  He 
expects  and  exacts  discipline,  obedience 
and  respect  for  school  authorities  but 
with  the  hope  that  each  boy  will  gradu- 
ally grow  to  be  a mature  young  man, 
who  will  be  able  to  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet  due  to  the  development  of 
personal  convictions  and  a built-in 
sense  of  responsibility  and  cooperation. 
May  God  bless  the  efforts  of  Brother 
Robert  and  his  staff  at  St.  Martin’s  with 
the  joy  of  seeing  their  students  strive 
for  self-improvement  with  strong  desire 
to  improve  the  world.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Buds: 

This  is  October  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  missions  so  I am  going  to  quote  to 
you  what  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
said  in  Chapter  6: 

“In  their  pastoral  activities,  priests 
should  stir  up  and  preserve  amid  the 
faithful  a zeal  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world,  by  instructing  them  in 
sermons  and  in  Christian  doctrine 
courses  about  the  Church’s  task  of 
announcing  Christ  to  all  nations;  by  en- 
lightening Christian  families  about  the 
necessity  and  the  honor  of  fostering 
missionary  vocations  among  their  own 
sons  and  daughters,  by  promoting  mis- 
sion fervor  in  young  people  from  the 
schools  and  Catholic  associations  so 
that  among  them  there  may  arise  future 
heralds  of  the  Gospel.  Let  priests  teach 
the  faithful  to  pray  for  the  missions, 
and  let  them  not  be  ashamed  to  ask 
alms  of  them  for  this  purpose,  becom- 
ing like  beggars  for  Christ  and  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.” 

(Decree  on  the  Missionary  Activity 
of  the  Church.) 

So  as  Buds  of  St.  Theresa,  I know 
you  will  study  these  words  and  see  how 
and  what  you  can  do  to  help  the 
missions.  Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 


ST  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 

Charleswood,  Man.  — “My  mother 
gave  me  50  cts.  to  help  fill  the  penny- 
sack.  She  also  gave  me  the  50  cts.  be- 
cause I only  had  1 3 cents.”  That’s  two 
good  reasons  Geraldine  Patterson. 
Keep  smiling. 

Maureen  and  Patricia  Young, 
Young’s  Point,  Ont.  — “My  sister  Pat 
and  I saved  this  dollar  and  to  help  the 
missionaries.”  Thanks  a lot  Maureen 
and  please  thank  Pat  too  for  all  mis- 
sionaries. 

Debbie  O’Toole,  Halifax,  N.S.  — 
“Hi!  I passed  my  year  and  am  in  Grade 
8.”  Good  going  Debbie,  it’s  nice  to  hear 
from  you  again. 

Iris  Luckasavitch,  Whitney,  Ont  — 
“Am  sending  these  stamps  for  the  mis- 
sion as  I hear  you  are  in  need  of  help.” 
— Right  Iris,  we  can  use  all  the  can- 
celled stamps  we  can  get. 

Elizabeth  and  Susan  Dora;  Pat  and 
Stella  Bellino,  Toronto,  Ont.  — “We 
have  a club  for  the  missions.  We  hope 
you  have  good  luck  with  the  money  and 
hope  to  send  some  more  next  time.” 
Nice  to  hear  from  such  enthusiastic 
young  missionaries. 
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Stepping  Stones  or  Stumbling  Blocks? 


“ From  one  man  he  has  created  the 
whole  human  race  and  made  them  live 
everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
determining  their  seasons  and  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands,,  that  they 
seek  God  and  perhaps  find  him  as  they 
grope  after  him,  though  he  is  not  far 
from  any  of  us.” — Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

If  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another 
then  why  bother  with  missionaries  and 
spreading  the  good  news  of  salvation 
from  place  to  place? 

Father  Tim  Ryan,  SFM,  who  has 
just  recently  returned  from  theological 
studies  in  Europe,  examines  this  im- 
portant question  in  the  light  of  modern 
research  and  he  affirms  most  emphati- 
cally that  there  is  a necessity  to  witness 
to  Christian  values  and  to  preach  the 


good  news  of  salvation.  However 
Father  Ryan  points  out  that  all  men 
have  a relationship  with  God  and  that 
this  relationship  must  be  respected  in 
any  contact  with  non-Christians. 

Timothy  Ryan,  S.F.M. 

rT',oday  we  hear  it  voiced  from  every 
direction  that  our  world  is  becom- 
ing ever  smaller  and  more  closely 
united  in  a common  destiny.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  tendency,  however,  which  is 
bringing  the  problem  of  religious 
pluralism  to  the  foreground  in  any  seri- 
ous theological  discussions  of  our  age. 
Because  communication  with  other 
regions  of  the  world  has  become  instan- 
taneous the  religious  life  as  well  as  the 
political,  economic  and  cultural  life  of 
those  regions  is  rapidly  beginning  to 
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Buddhist  influence  permeated  entire  culture  of 
Japan. 


affect  our  grasp  of  reality  and  our 
world.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  other  world  religions 
or  to  pretend  that  their  disappearance 
is  imminent.  Therefore  we  Christians 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  relating 
these  other  religions  with  our  belief  in 
the  absolute  nature  of  Christianity. 

In  any  discussion  of  non-Christian 
religions  the  question  of  the  salvation 
of  the  individual  non-Christian  must 
be  discussed.  Without  going  into  un- 
necessary detail  it  will  suffice  here 
to  say  that  every  non-Christian  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject 
the  offer  of  God’s  grace.  No  one  is 
excluded  from  the  Divine  offer  of  sal- 
vation. Therefore  it  is  possible  for  every 
individual  non-Christian  to  live  out  an 
acceptance  of  God’s  grace  within  his 
own  cultural  conditions.  It  is  in  the 
context  of  his  own  life  as  he  is  actually 
living  it  that  God  must  speak  to  him 
and  he  in  turn  must  speak  to  God.  For 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  human  race 
outside  the  Christian  tradition  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  dialogue  between  God 
and  man  must  still  take  place  today. 

A few  moments  refection  will  make 
it  clear  that  the  existence  of  other  reli- 
gions outside  of  Christianity  was  a 
necessary  result  of  the  way  in  which 
Christ  came  into  the  world.  Our  Lord 
appeared  in  a particular  region  of  the 
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world  at  a particular  point  in  time.  He 
did  not  reveal  himself  to  the  whole 
human  race  at  the  same  time.  Accord- 
ingly the  word  of  Christ’s  coming  could 
spread  only  gradually  from  place  to 
place. 

Since  God  chose  this  way  in  which  to 
visit  his  people  it  follows  that  in  the 
course  of  history  large  segments  of  the 
world  population  would  live  out  their 
lives  as  non-Christians.  There  were 
those  who  lived  before  the  coming  of 
Christ;  there  were  those  who  were 
never  reached  by  missionary  efforts  in 
past  ages;  and  in  our  own  time  there  are 
those  who  live  out  their  lives  without 
being  touched  by  the  call  of  Christ.  All 
these  people  must  live  their  lives  out- 
side of  the  Christian  orbit  and  yet  they 
are  subject  to  the  providence  of  God  at 
work  in  human  history. 

It  is  this  very  awareness  of  God’s 
action  in  their  lives  that  those  who  are 
not  influenced  by  Christianity  interpret 
and  express  in  their  own  cultural  forms 
as  a common  expression  of  response  to 
God  or  a non-Christian  religion.  It  is 
mostly  within  the  religious  institutions 
of  his  own  culture  that  the  individual 
hears  God  speak  and  gives  his  answer. 
For  the  majority  of  men  in  our  world 
this  is  still  the  case.  Since  they  have 
not  yet  heard  the  word  of  Christ  or  his 
call  for  a change  of  heart,  non-Chris- 
tians must  live  out  their  relationship  to 
God  in  the  only  way  they  know.  To 
this  extent  the  non-Christian  religions 
of  the  world  fulfill  a necessary  and  posi- 
tive role  in  the  plan  of  God  within  the 
framework  of  history. 

To  grant  to  non-Christian  religions  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  plan  of  God  does 
not  imply  that  the  belief  that  Chris- 
tianity is  absolute  is  being  abandoned. 





The  Christian  is  one  who  believes  that 
God  has  intervened  in  history  and  as  a 
final  pledge  of  his  love  God  has  sent  his 
son  to  break  in  upon  our  world.  It  is 
this  breaking  in  upon  history  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  which  is  the  unique 
and  absolute  event  upon  which  Chris- 
tianity is  founded.  In  fact  it  is  this  event 
which  constitutes  the  Church  as  the 
body  of  those  sent  to  carry  the  news  of 
God’s  love  to  their  fellow  men.  Under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  Church  and 
its  mission  to  the  world  will  eliminate 
any  wishy-washy  thinking  along  the 
lines  of  religious  relativism. 

The  Christian  is  called  to  witness 
with  all  his  being  to  God’s  act  of  love 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  he  must  perform 
this  task  everywhere  in  the  world  as 
long  as  time  shall  last. 

In  his  witness  though,  the  Christian 
must  remember  his  belief  that  God  is 
at  work  throughout  all  of  human  his- 
tory. In  non-Christians,  he  encounters 
not  an  abandoned  race  but  fellow  sons 
of  God.  The  Word  he  brings  is  the  reve- 
lation of  the  fullness  of  God’s  love.  It 
will  perfect  and  purify — not  destroy — 
the  already  present  effects  of  this  love 
and  of  a people’s  sincere  response. 

Life  in  Christ,  of  course,  goes  so 
immeasurably  beyond  what  man  could 
ever  attain  or  aspire  to  in  his  relation- 
ship with  God,  that  it  will  surpass  by 
far  the  most  noble  and  profound 
aspects  of  non-Christian  religions. 
Herald  of  a unique  divine  intervention, 
the  Christian  will  not  come  upon  a 
blueprint-perfect  foundation  laid  out  in 
preparation  for  arrival.  Moreover, 
mixed  in  with  God’s  work  he  will  en- 
counter much  human  error,  weakness 
and  sin. 

The  Christian  witness  must  keep  a 


final  important  reflection  in  mind.  The 
dynamic  vitality  of  the  good  news  is 
such  that  every  planting  brings  forth  a 
richness  of  new  life  never  before  real- 
ized. From  this  new  richness  the  whole 
Christian  Church  will  have  much  to 
learn  and  much  to  re-examine  in  its 
own  institutions. 

Conscious  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  own  life,  the  Christian  will  never 
be  able  to  encounter  a non-Christian 
brother  without  being  consumed  by  the 
desire  to  communicate  some  of  the  joy 
and  hope  and  light  that  it  brings  to 
him.  Yet  Christianity  must  be  ever 
aware  that  God  did  not  promise  it 
triumph  within  the  bounds  of  history. 
In  fact  the  scriptures  speak  clearly  of 
growing  trials  and  tribulations  during 
the  final  days.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
will  in  the  end  be  firmly  and  unmistak- 
ably established.  The  Church  however 
must  be  seen  as  a sign  pointing  to  the 
Kingdom  and  not  as  the  final  victory. 

Evaluating  the  role  of  the  non- 
Christian  religions  in  this  light  should 
bring  Christians  to  an  attitude  of  deep 
and  sincere  respect.  Convinced  that 
God’s  grace  is  at  work  within  these 
religions  the  Christian  must  attempt  to 
come  to  a real  understanding  ana  ap- 
preciation of  each  system  and  of  its 
values.  With  this  new  appreciation  the 
Christian  is  able  to  witness  in  word  and 
deed  to  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
before  non-Christians  assured  that  he 
brings  to  them  what  they  truly  seek.  As 
for  success,  the  Christian  witness  must 
leave  that  in  the  hands  of  God,  who 
gives  the  increase.  In  the  end,  the  final 
state  of  the  world  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  message  is  a mystery  known 
only  to  the  Father.  H 
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Whatever  Happened  to  the  Seminary? 


TYThen  old  Barney  and  the  open 
milk  wagon  were  replaced  by  a 
panel  truck  nearly  everyone  said: 
“Without  the  horse  how  will  the  new 
milkman  ever  learn  the  route?” 

It  was  a fair  question  because  it  was 
an  established  fact  that  no  one  knew 
the  route  better  than  old  Barney.  Well 
Barney  has  been  out  to  pasture  for  a 
good  many  years  but  it  seems  that 
somehow  the  milk  is  still  getting 
through. 

Anyone  familiar  with  seminary  life 
ten  years  ago  must,  at  first  glance,  view 
today’s  seminary  as  something  of  a golf 
and  country  club. 

The  nostalgic  viewer  and  seminary 


The  horse  knows  the  way. 


purist  would  be  saddened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  strict  rules  and  detailed  time- 
tables — a kind  of  spiritual  boot  camp 
become  extinct.  He  would  view  with 
the  same  alarm  the  frequent  comings 
and  goings  of  seminarians  involved  in 
social  action  in  the  heart  of  the  city  as 
the  sentimental  ones  viewed  the  passing 
of  the  dray  horse  from  the  local  scene. 

The  old  idea  of  an  ideal  seminary 
was  one  that  was  situated  in  a quiet 
location  preferably  outside  the  city 
limits.  Today  the  feeling  is  that  a semi- 
narian should  be  in  constant  contact 
with  university  students  and  all  kinds  of 
people  so  that  he  will  be  keenly  aware 
of  what  is  required  to  make  the  Chris- 
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Seminarians  and  priests  look  on  as  Scarboro  founder  turns  first  sod  of  seminary  addition  in  1956. 


tian  message  meaningful  for  today’s 
generation. 

Of  course  there  is  risk  involved  in 
this  approach.  Removed  from  the  semi- 
monastic and  prayerful  environment  of 
the  traditional  seminary,  the  young 
man  is  caught  up  in  the  spirit  and 
tempo  of  his  time.  More  aware  of  the 
real  problems  involved  he  is  sympa- 
thetic and  even  radical  in  his  approach 
to  life.  Like  everything  that  is  risky 
and  adventurous  it  can  be  a most  re- 
warding experience.  On  the  debit  side 
of  the  ledger  however,  this  pragmatic 
approach  can  easily  replace  the  man 
of  God  with  a man  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  the 
present  day  experiments  in  seminary 
training  will  work  out.  The  old  semin- 
ary system  produced  some  great 
priests.  But  like  old  Barney,  the  old 
seminary  is  going  into  the  memory 
book  and  the  bystanders  have  mixed 
emotions.  They  are  happy  to  see  their 
priests  becoming  more  familiar  with 


them  but  they  feel  that  the  gentle  faith 
and  the  prayerful  inspiration  may  be 
watered  down  in  the  process. 

This  past  September  Scarboro 
launched  a new  seminary  program. 

According  to  this  new  plan  which 
has  been  gradually  evolving  over  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  aspirants  for 
the  missionary  priesthood  will  be  free 
to  attend  any  university  of  their 
choice. 

Scarboro  would  prefer  of  course 
that  all  those  who  are  contemplating 
the  missionary  priesthood  with  Scar- 
boro Mission  Society  take  their  B.A. 
degree  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University 
in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  Because 
we  have  a house  on  campus  it  is  felt 
that  a Society  spirit  of  fraternal  co- 
operation could  be  fostered  from  the 
very  beginning  if  the  prospective  can- 
didates were  to  live  together  during 
their  university  years. 

Any  young  man  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a priest  with  the  Scarboro 
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John  MacNeil,  a Scarboro  seminarian  is  one 
of  70  volunteers  who  help  people  ride  out  per- 
sonal storms  and  crises  at  the  Distress 
Center  in  Toronto. 


Mission  Society  is  responsible  for 
financing  his  own  university  education. 

When  someone  who  has  already  ob- 
tained his  degree  decides  to  join  Scar- 
boro and  is  ultimately  ordained  for  the 
Society,  Scarboro  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  repaying  his  Government 
loan. 

Scarboro  will  of  course  continue  to 
assume  financial  responsibility  for  stu- 
dents after  they  have  entered  theology. 

As  of  this  September  there  has  been 
nothing  in  the  strictly  academic  line 
at  the  Scarboro  seminary.  At  present 
the  spiritual,  pastoral  and  formational 
aspects  of  seminary  training  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
seminary  staff  at  Scarboro.  Our  third 
and  fourth  year  theology  students  will 
continue  to  attend  St.  Augustine’s 
seminary  until  the  completion  of  their 
course,  while  the  first  and  second  year 
students  are  attending  the  joint  theo- 


raw 


logical  college  comprised  of  St.  Basil’s, 
Regis  College  and  St.  Augustine’s 
along  with  Anglican  and  United 
Church  colleges.  The  colleges  have 
separate  compulsory  courses  according 
to  the  particular  needs  of  each  de- 
nomination. 

The  academic  degree  from  a recog- 
nized university  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  in  arts.  It  may  very  well  be 
in  business  administration  or  some 
technical  or  scientific  field. 

All  this  accent  on  education  and 
academic  standards  is  not  to  intimate 
that  the  equally  important  character 
development  and  deep  faith  have  been 
shelved.  It  is  felt  that  anyone  of  aver- 
age intelligence  can  be  brought  up  to 
minimal  academic  standards  and  will 
be  able  to  obtain  at  least  a minimal 
theology  course  and  be  ordained. 

Theology  from  this  year  on  will  be 
a three-year  course.  It  seems  very 
likely  too,  that  all  future  missionaries 
will  spend  some  time  at  least  working 
in  one  of  Scarboro’s  eight  mission 
countries  before  completing  their  theo- 
logical training. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  Scarboro  seminary  set-up 
but  rather  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  our 
new  situation  clear  to  the  readers  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  to  our  many 
benefactors,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misconceptions  or  misunderstandings 
of  what  has  really  happened  to  the 
Scarboro  seminary. 

The  old  style  seminary  has  gone  the 
way  of  old  Barney.  But  if  the  new 
approach  can  make  future  mission- 
aries better  able  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  demands  of  our  age  then  it 
is  not  just  a good  idea  but  something 
that  must  be  done.  ■ 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


NOT  BY  BREAD  ALONE 


'CAO  is  a United  Nations  alphabet  agency  trying  to  overcome  hunger  in  the 

world  in  a variety  of  remarkable  ways.  Slowly  .and  with  diplomatic  caution 
this  world-wide  organization  is  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  centuries  and  per- 
suading starving  people  that  they  don’t  have  to  starve  — that  they  can  overcome 
both  natural  barriers  as  well  as  economic  walls  in  their  struggle  to  survive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ongoing  revolution  in  agriculture  our  missionaries  are 
taking  a very  active  part.  They  see  that  the  problem  of  preaching  the  Gospel  must 
sometimes  be  solved  by  teaching  people  to  be  more  human  first  of  all. 

Is  there  any  guarantee  that  if  you  help  a fellow  creature  to  become  more 
human  by  teaching  him  to  farm  properly,  you  will  thereby  convince  him  to  follow 
Christ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  known  only  to  God.  The  missionary  must 
take  a calculated  risk  and  strike  a balance  between  his  role  as  prophet  and  his  role 
as  leader  in  the  community.  Ideally  the  missionary  is  a teacher,  but  when  it  comes 
to  specific  fields,  he  uses  others  who  are  more  qualified  and  remains  in  the  back- 
ground, encouraging,  persuading  and  bearing  witness  to  his  Master  who  “had 
compassion  on  the  multitude”  and  fed  them.  Just  as  Christ  interrupted  his  sermon 
to  look  after  the  physical  needs  of  his  listeners,  so  too  our  missionaries  sometimes 
place  more  emphasis  on  material  welfare  in  the  hope  that  it  will  raise  men’s  eyes 
to  their  Creator.  Are  you  interested  in  becoming  such  a leader?  See  coupon 
below.  IB 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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CHRIST  IN  THE  SOUPL 


Tj'dmonton,  Alberta,  labelled  the  oil 
capital  of  the  world  and  the  Gate- 
way to  the  North,  is  a thoroughly  mod- 
ern city.  Almost  every  trace  of  the  past 
has  been  systematically  washed  away  in 
a sea  of  hi-rise  apartment  buildings. 

But  down  in  Edmonton’s  east  end 
are  the  pawn  shops,  the  second-hand 
stores  and  whatever  remains  of  by- 
gone days.  It  is  there  in  the  midst  of 
signs  reading,  “Hope  Mission”,  “Jesus 
Saves”  and  “Room  for  Rent”  that  the 
drifter,  the  forgotten  one  walks  the 
streets. 

It  is  an  education  just  to  look  into 
the  store  windows  on  97th  Street.  In 
the  clothing  stores  you’ll  find  warm 
leather  mitts,  wool  socks,  heavy  wind- 
breakers  and  sturdy  work  boots.  These 
are  the  basic  clothing  needs  of  the  man 
who  works  in  the  bush.  It  is  like 
another  world  for  him  when  he  ven- 
tures uptown  and  sees  the  light  top- 
coats, the  thin  gloves  and  the  toe 
rubbers  sufficient  for  the  man  who 
goes  from  a warm  house  to  a warm 
office  in  a warm  car. 

Even  the  books  are  different.  In  one 
bookstore  I found  paperbacks  on  Karl 
Marx,  Lenin,  Castro,  Che  Guevera 
and  Malcolm  X that  I had  never  even 
seen  before.  This  is  alienation.  Poor 
bewildered  men  live  on  the  fringe  of 
the  affluent  society  and  feel  lost  and 
frightened.  It’s  a different  language. 


It’s  a different  world.  ^ 

These  men  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  society  by  the  great  techno- 
logical advancements  of  our  age  j 

labelled  progress.  Lacking  the  skills  j 

and  education  necessary  to  take  a a 

meaningful  role  in  this  complex  so-  -j 

ciety  they  drift  from  one  job  to  n 

another;  from  one  city  to  another. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  forget  that  these  j 

men  live  in  our  midst.  But  there  is  a Q 

group  of  very  dedicated  Christians  ^ 

working  with  these  men  and  remind-  a 

ing  them  that  they  are  important  and  S| 

beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  God.  You 
can’t  miss  the  house.  There’s  always  a js 
lineup  of  men  at  the  soup  kitchen  and  ^ 
a lineup  of  women  at  the  clothing 
room.  ; j( 

On  the  outside  of  the  building  there  (( 
is  a figure  of  a woman  with  her  arms  j 
outstretched  as  though  to  comfort  and 
heal  all  who  come  her  way.  It’s  a very  ^ 
appropriate  symbol.  The  sign  says,  ^ 

“Our  Lady  of  Combermere.”  ^ 

And  that’s  where  it  all  started  really,  j q 
in  Combermere,  Ontario,  during  the  ^ 

depression.  Catherine  DeHueck  Do-  ^ 

herty,  a Russian  baroness,  went  into  jQ 
that  depressed  area  of  Canada  to  help 
the  people  in  any  way  she  could.  She  (K 
was  a trained  nurse  and  there  were  so  {a 
many  who  needed  her  help.  She  pos-  ^ 
sessed  the  kind  of  faith  that  moves  ^ 
mountains  and  she  sent  out  urgent  ap- 
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peals  for  food  and  clothing  for  the 
poor  in  the  area.  She  never  intended  to 
start  a movement  but  people  came  to 
her  looking  for  ways  to  serve.  And 
Friendship  House  in  Combermere 
arose  out  of  those  humble  beginnings. 
Today  it’s  a training  center  for  lay 
missionaries. 

Our  Lady  of  Combermere,  or  the 
Marian  Center  as  it  is  usually  called,  is 
one  of  the  missions.  Men  and  women 
have  taken  vows  of  poverty,  chastity 
and  obedience  and  dedicated  them- 
; selves  to  serving  the  poor. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  soup  kitchen 
is  unique  and  unforgettable.  I can  only 
describe  it  by  saying  that  every  man 
who  walks  into  that  house  is  made  to 
feel  as  though  he  were  a paying  cus- 
tomer in  a high  class  restaurant.  But 
it’s  more  than  that,  much  more. 

On  the  back  wall  of  the  kitchen 
there  is  a painting  entitled,  “Christ  in 
the  soup  line.”  There  in  silhouette,  in 
the  midst  of  shabbily  clad  men  stands 
Our  Lord.  And  he  is  one  of  them.  And 
| this  is  the  atmosphere  that  pervades 
that  house;  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and 
love. 

Men  sitting  around  in  the  recrea- 
tion room  keep  up  their  courage  by 
talking  about  a job.  A job.  The  one 
thing  that  might  give  them  some  in- 
dependence and  some  dignity. 

They  crowd  together  at  the  tables 


in  the  soup  kitchen  as  though  seeking 
comfort  in  just  being  together.  There 
is  no  image  to  project;  no  cut-throat 
competition  to  make  honesty  a threat. 

The  regular  customer  reveals  him- 
self in  the  way  he  picks  up  his  cup 
and  spoon  and  waits  patiently  for  the 
hot  plate  of  stew.  The  newcomer  is 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease  and  he  still  has 
memories  of  home  and  all  it  meant: 

“Do  you  have  a saucer  for  the 
dessert?” 

Occasionally  there  is  a familiar  face 
from  another  time.  He’s  young  and  his 
coat  is  just  a little  frayed.  He  needs  a 
haircut  and  his  shoes  are  scuffed  and 
badly  in  need  of  a half-sole.  He’s 
almost  too  embarrassed  to  be  there  at 
all.  But  he’s  hungry.  He  takes  the 
steaming  plate  of  stew  in  his  frost- 
bitten fingers  and  shuffles  furtively  off 
into  a corner  by  himself. 

Of  course  there  are  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed ones  too.  Unshaven,  hung  over, 
they  glare  out  at  the  world  through 
bloodshot  terrified  eyes.  Unable  to  eat 
they  spill  the  stew  over  the  table  as 
they  succumb  to  the  warm  room  and 
fall  asleep. 

There  is  defeat,  frustration  and 
resignation  to  be  found  among  the 
older  ones  who  have  never  managed  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  since  the  war 
or  even  the  depression.  Skid  row.  Slip- 
ping, sliding,  reeling,  rolling,  falling, 
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fumbling  towards  the  bottom.  Cast 
aside.  They  feel  at  home  only  among 
others  like  themselves.  Rejected.  They 
have  long  since  forgotten  the  look  of  a 
friendly  face. 

“Everything’s  a racket.  Even  the  hot 
stew  and  the  smiling  man  behind  the 
ladle.” 

“But  it’s  cold  outside  and  it’s  warm 
in  here.  Maybe  one  of  those  guys  has 
a cigarette  or  the  makings.  Got  to 
keep  telling  myself  that  I’ll  get  a job 
. . . get  back  on  my  feet.  This  is  only 
temporary.  It’s  only  a minor  setback. 
I’m  not  like  some  of  these  guys.  I’ve 
worked.  I’ve  worked  hard.” 

Of  course  there  are  the  complainers 
too:  “Not  much  meat  today,  eh?  How 
about  some  potatoes  with  that?  What’s 
wrong?  Gotta  wait  all  day?” 

“You  can  get  a flop  for  seven  days 
at  the  City  Center.  But  you  have  to 
move  on  after  that.  The  Salvation 
Army  provides  a room  for  15<t  a night. 
Sometimes  you  don’t  have  75^  and 
you  try  to  sleep  in  the  bus  station  or 
the  train  station.  You  can  even  stay  in 
a cell  downtown  and  not  get  booked. 
But  most  of  us  don’t  want  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  cops.” 

Not  too  long  ago  I heard  a “self- 
made”  man  dismiss  any  good  that 
Christianity  might  be  doing  in  the 
community: 

“So  why  do  we  need  churches?  The 
government  has  taken  over  all  that 
work.” 

Jim  Guinan  and  Mary  McNamara 
at  the  Marian  Center  in  Edmonton 
have  good  reason  to  challenge  that 
statement. 

They  don’t  see  people  as  statistics. 
They  don’t  consider  poor  people  to  be 
immoral  because  they’re  poor.  They 


are  trying  to  see  these  underprivileged 
people  through  the  eyes  of  Christ. 
They  are  trying  to  cut  through  all  the 
needless  red  tape  and  dehumanizing 
investigations  in  order  to  restore  the 
human  dignity  and  pride  to  their 
brothers. 

Jim  is  an  easy-going  friendly  man 
who  is  keenly  aware  of  the  problem. 
He  refuses  to  believe  that  seven  days 
is  enough  time  to  work  out  all  your 
psychological  and  economic  problems 
on  the  road  to  rehabilitation.  He  and 
other  interested  parties  have  drawn  up 
a brief  in  which  an  orientation  pro- 
gram is  suggested  so  that  these  men 
who  are  now  on  relief  and  alienated 
from  society  can  become  productive 
citizens.  He  would  see  only  one  con- 
dition as  necessary  for  obtaining  bed 
and  board  and  that  is  a willingness  to 
co-operate  with  the  orientation  pro- 
gram. 

The  city  of  Edmonton  has  recog- 
nized the  real  contribution  of  the 
Marian  Center  to  the  community.  A 
few  years  ago  Dorothy  Phillips,  the 
founder  of  the  Edmonton  house  was 
honoured  as  the  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

It  is  not  just  what  they  are  doing, 
because  as  Mary  and  Jim  are  quick  to 
point  out,  they  may  not  be  giving  out 
food  and  clothing  in  the  years  to  come 
as  the  government  takes  over  more 
and  more  of  the  welfare  role,  but  they 
will  always  be  necessary  to  convey  to 
the  drifter  and  the  derelict  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  men  who  should 
stand  tall  and  walk  proudly,  confident 
enough  in  their  own  ability  to  look 
any  man  in  the  eye. 

What  they  have  to  give  is  faith  and 
love.  And  what  they  have,  they  give 
freely.  ■ 
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WHAT  I REALLY 
MEAN  TO 
SAY  IS  . . . 


Donald  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


A/fy  friends  had  been  telling  me  that 
their  only  daughter,  Sachiko, 
was  doing  very  well  at  school.  The 
proud  parents  told  me  that  she  could 
read  and  write  and  was  already  count- 
ing on  the  abacus.  While  they  were 
fondly  recounting  the  exploits  of  their 
beloved  Sachiko,  I was  trying  to  get  a 
better  look  at  the  shy  little  girl  who 
was  peering  at  me  from  behind  the 
sliding  doors.  But  whenever  I craned 
my  neck  to  catch  a glimpse  of  Sachiko, 
she  would  jump  back  quickly  and  hide 
behind  the  paper-lined  doors.  Here  it 
seemed  to  me  was  a genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  expression  that  I had 
been  trying  to  wedge  into  the  conver- 
sation all  evening. 

“Sachiko-san  wa  mi-nikui  desu  ne 
(Sachiko  is  hard  to  see,  isn’t  she?)” 

There  was  a stunned  silence.  Every- 
one seemed  to  be  visibly  embarrassed 
by  what  I had  said.  The  atmosphere 
was  very  much  cooler  as  they  at- 
tempted to  change  the  subject. 

When  I returned  home  that  evening, 
I took  up  my  trusty  dictionary  and 


began  to  search  out  the  source  of  my 
blunder. 

A cursory  examination  revealed  that 
I had  dropped  a verbal  bomb  shell.  The 
word  that  I had  used  to  convey  “diffi- 
cult to  see”  was  much  more  commonly 
accepted  as  an  adjective.  What  I had 
actually  said,  according  to  accepted 
usage,  was  certainly  not  guaranteed  to 
endear  me  to  doting  parents. 

“Sachiko  is  an  ugly  little  kid  isn’t 
she?” 

It  was  like  walking  on  egg  shells 
during  those  first  hectic  days.  Fortu- 
nately the  Japanese  people  have  been 
blessed  with  a super-abundance  of  pa- 
tience and  understanding.  They  grin 
and  bear  with  the  foibles  of  foreigners. 

The  American  Occupation  of  Japan 
gave  the  Japanese  a knowledge  of  G.I. 
English  which  in  many  cases  left  much 
to  be  desired. 

About  two  or  three  years  ago  a 
young  American  airman  spent  the  night 
at  the  Mission.  The  next  morning  as  he 
was  eating  breakfast,  he  began  to  tell 
me  about  some  of  the  strange  expres- 
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sions  that  the  Japanese  had  adopted 
from  the  English  language. 

“There  are  all  kinds  of  new  products 
coming  out,  Father.  It  seems  that  all 
of  them  have  English  names.  Some  of 
them  are  really  funny.  Yesterday  I saw 
a new  brand  of  lipstick.  It  was  called, 
‘Kisu  my  lipu  . . .!’ 

He  had  no  sooner  introduced  this 
enlightening  topic  when  the  house- 
keeper suddenly  appeared  at  his  side 
with  a fresh  pot  of  coffee.  He  must 
have  been  startled  to  see  her  because 
he  delivered  the  punch  line  while  he 
was  gazing  up  into  her  astounded  face 
in  open  wonder.  A very  shy  woman  at 
the  best  of  times,  the  housekeeper 
bolted  from  the  room  and  she  never 
came  back  from  her  kitchen  retreat 
until  the  airman  had  returned  to  active 
combat,  or  at  least  until  she  was  certain 
that  he  had  long  since  departed  the 
Mission. 

I did  my  best  to  explain  that  my 
guest  was  no  ‘breakfast  table  Lothario’ 
but  she  seemed  reluctant  to  admit  that 
he  had  not  been  a ‘Cornflake  Casanova’ 
who  could  propose  an  amorous  dalli- 
ance while  chewing  on  a bit  of  toast  and 
carrying  on  harmless  breakfast  table 
banter. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  know  the 
correct  word  but  one  must  be  able  to 
pronounce  it  as  well.  This  presents  a 
problem  when  it  is  an  English  word. 
The  Japanese  rendition  of  an  English 
word  is  like  nothing  you  have  ever 
heard  before. 

One  day  a friend  of  mine  went  into 
a confectionery  store.  He  had  a number 
of  things  that  he  wished  to  purchase 
and  while  he  waited  for  the  shop  girl  to 
wait  on  the  man  ahead  of  him,  he  was 
looking  around  at  the  well  stocked 


shelves.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  out  of 
his  reverie  by  a word  that  sounded  like 
‘chips’.  He  waited  with  baited  breath 
to  see  what  the  clerk  would  produce  to 
fill  the  bill.  It  was!  It  really  was  a bag 
of  potato  chips!  My  friend  is  un- 
abashedly fond  of  potato  chips.  Had 
he  been  alert  to  the  hazards  of  lan- 
guage, he  would  have  pointed  at  the  bag 
and  at  himself,  while  the  other  hand 
formed  the  V for  Victory  salute  of 
Winston  Churchill.  Had  he  done  all 
this  he  would  no  doubt  have  gone  home 
with  a crate  of  chips  under  each  arm. 
As  it  turned  out  he  went  home  empty 
handed. 

When  it  came  his  turn,  his  mouth 
was  dry  in  his  eagerness  but  he  man- 
aged to  blurt  out  the  one  word,  ‘Chipu!’, 
like  an  ‘Open  Sesame’.  The  shop  girl 
looked  at  him  as  though  he  had  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  He  tried  again.  She  only 
covered  her  mouth  to  hide  a hearty 
chuckle.  At  last,  waving  aside  all  pre- 
tensions of  knowledge,  he  began  to 
describe  ‘chips.’ 

He  described  them  from  the  time 
they  were  sown  in  the  ground  as  seed- 
ling potatoes-  until  the  time  that  they 
are  fried  in  that  deep  fat  and  fairly 
sizzle  on  the  plate.  With  saliva  running 
down  his  jowls,  he  began  to  bark  and 
to  gesticulate  wildly  as  the  shop  girl 
backed  away  with  genuine  apprehen- 
sion. He  pointed  to  the  general  area 
from  whence  the  crisp,  warm,  flavour- 
filled  chips  had  been  seen  to  make 
their  entrance.  She  brought  out  soap- 
flakes,  cornflakes,  pancakes,  toothpaste 
and  stomach  powder.  After  three  or 
four  more  passionate  appeals,  he 
settled  for  the  stomach  powder.  He 
thought  it  might  come  in  handy.  ■ 
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Fr.  John  Kelly,  SFM,  of  Eganville, 
Ont.,  was  ordained  for  the  Society  in 
1936  and  served  in  China  from  1938 
until  1949.  At  that  time  he  was  sent  to 
study  Canon  Law  in  Ottawa.  After  ob- 
taining his  doctorate,  Father  Kelly  be- 
came a professor  of  the  Seminary  and 
later  Vice  Rector.  Father  Kelly  be- 
came the  first  Regional  Superior  of 
St.  Vincent  in  1961.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
parish  on  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia. 


I Remember 


A 11  the  tragedy  in  the  world  is  not  on  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
^ ^ paper.  Courageous  people  are  all  around  us  and  all  too  often  they 
suffer  in  silence.  They  can’t  bring  themselves  to  trust,  to  believe  and  to 
rely  on  their  fellow  man.  She  was  one  of  those  who  suffer  in  silence.  . . ” 
She  had  eight  children.  She  had  never  been  married.  The  man  she 
lived  with  gave  her  ten  dollars  a week  but  what  was  that  shared  among 
so  many.  So  she  must  go  out  to  work. 

She  had  no  education.  So  she  must  work  at  hard  labour,  scrubbing, 
carrying,  cleaning  — and  for  very  little  money.  She  got  by  while  she  was 
strong  and  healthy.  But  then  she  needed  an  operation.  Since  she  was 
poor,  the  government  provided  the  doctor  and  hospital.  However,  the 
doctor  told  her  she  must  rest  and  not  work  for  six  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion. It  would  cause  complications. 

Six  weeks.  No  wages.  The  children  would  be  hungry  and  when  they 
were  hungry  they  cried.  She  knew.  It  had  happened  before.  The  man 
would  give  her  no  more  money.  The  rest  of  us,  her  neighbours,  she  must 
have  thought  to  be  a skin-flint  crowd,  for  she  didn’t  ask.  So  naturally  she 
went  back  to  scrubbing  and  cleaning  and  carrying. 

The  rest  is  simple.  Her  funeral  was  this  morning. 

‘And  you  didn’t  give  me  to  eat.’ 

John  Kelly,  S.F.M. 
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Pioneer  missionary  in  China. 


WILLIAM  K.  AMYOT,  SFM, 
THE  MAN  AND  THE  MEMORY 


The  oldest  hath  borne  most;  we  that 
are  young  shall  never  see  so  much  nor 
live  so  long.  King  Lear  V :iii. 

Father  Bill  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Scarboro.  He  went  to 
China  in  1928  with  the  third  mission 
band.  He  was  an  athlete,  a soldier,  a 
missionary  and  a great  Canadian. 

But  most  of  all  he  is  remembered 
for  his  work  with  the  Scarboro  Novi- 
tiate at  St.  Marys,  Ontario. 


Father  Amyot  gave  so  much  of  him- 
self to  the  training  of  young  men  in  his 
lifetime  that  we  feel  it  would  be  most 
fitting  if  this  burse  for  the  education 
of  Scarboro  missionaries  of  tomorrow 
was  perpetuated  in  his  memory. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  those 
same  missionaries  educated  in  his 
memory  will  bring  to  their  task  of 
Christian  witness,  in  other  countries 
and  cultures,  a large  measure  of  Father 
Bill’s  warmth,  generosity  and  dedica- 
tion. 
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“WORK  HARD  AND  YOU  SHALL  SUCCEED" 


I can’t  help  feeling  that  the  understanding  of  this  theme  varies  according  to  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  culture  of  the  people  involved. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  where  a sense  of  worth  is  attainable  without  effort,  when  one  is 
born  with  it  so  to  speak,  the  readiness  to  work  is  not  likely  to  be  pronounced. 

In  societies  where  the  Negro  race  is  officially  designated  as  inferior  and  every  white  person 
can  feel  himself  a member  of  a superior  race,  the  pressure  of  individual  self-assertion  by  work 
is  considerably  reduced.  The  presence  of  indolent  “white  trash”  is  usually  a characteristic  of 
such  societies.  A somewhat  similar  situation  is  to  be  observed  in  class  or  caste-bound  societies. 

The  Occidental’s  addiction  to  work  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  a love  of  work.  The 
Western  working  man  actually  has  the  illusion  that  he  can  kill  work  and  be  done  with  it. 

The  man  from  the  West  “attacks”  every  job  he  undertakes  and  he  feels  the  ending  of  a 
task  as  a victory.  Those  who,  like  the  Negro,  know  that  work  is  eternal  tend  to  take  it  easy. 

In  fact  in  the  West  it  is  inaction  rather  than  actual  hardship  which  breeds  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction. 

— • Just  One  of  the  Workers,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


The  unskilled  laborer  has  always  viewed  work  more  as  a sentence  for  being  human  rather 
than  as  an  opportunity  for  advancement.  Indeed  he  can  summon  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Book  of  Genesis  to  support  this  view. 

The  skilled  tradesman  has,  I think,  traditionally  regarded  his  work  with  pride,  as  a value  or 
an  end  in  itself  — a philosophy  which  is  far  more  conducive  to  happiness  than  the  resignation 
which  the  Bible  seems  to  instruct  us  to  have  as  we  go  about  earning  our  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  our  brow. 

In  this  day  of  trade  unionism  gone  rampant,  however,  both  the  workers  and  the  tradesmen, 
at  least  in  large  population  centers,  appear  to  operate  on  the  theme: 

“Agitate  and  strike  and  you  will  succeed”  — work  being  a secondary  consideration. 
“Success  for  the  wealthy,  of  course,  has  never  depended  on  work.  It  is  the  middle  class 
for  whom  the  theme  has  always  held  the  most  significance.  Our  free  enterprise  society  has 
been  built  upon  the  work  of  the  middle  class,  and  upon  the  work  ethic.  Until  very  recent  years 
these  people  have  had  no  reason  to  question  the  validity  of  the  “work  hard”  formula  to  success. 
To  them  work  has  been  an  end  in  itself  because  they  regarded  it  as  ennobling  and  a means  to 
an  end  because  it  brought  success  . . . and  make  no  mistake  it  was  material  success  they  had 
in  mind. 

We  must  work  if  we  are  to  succeed,  and  success  — even  the  material  kind  — is  a good 
thing  because  it  brings  happiness.  I don’t  know  how  much  bliss  is  experienced  by  the  wearer  of 
a hair  shirt  and  I have  no  intention  of  finding  out.  I rather  think  that  to  despise  material  things 
to  that  extent  is  to  go  to  an  extreme  which  is  every  bit  as  disastrous  (whether  we  be  Christian 
and/or  hippie)  to  happiness  as  a lustful  and  mindless  pre-occupation  with  material  gain. 

— Alberta  Lawyer 
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In  the  Age  of  Metrecal 
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e didn’t  need  diet  foods  in  those  days.  We  just  put  a 


little  more  water  on  the  soup  bone.”  The  old  man 
chuckled  to  himself  and  his  eyes  twinkled: 

“I  always  thought  that  once  people  had  a roof  over  their 
heads  and  food  on  the  table  and  clothes  on  their  backs  that  they 
just  might  start  looking  around  to  see  if  there  was  anybody  who 
didn’t  have  all  those  things.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  work  that  way. 
The  more  we  have,  the  more  we  seem  to  want.” 

We  hear  an  awful  lot  of  criticism  these  days  about  the  hippies 
and  the  flower  people.  They  have  been  dismissed  by  most 
people  as  dirty,  indigent  bums.  And  yet  those  young  people 
are  rebelling  against  the  values  of  our  affluent  society.  They 
have  taken  an  unconventional  way  to  tell  us  that  our  concept 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  based  more  on  what  a man  has 
than  on  what  he  is. 

About  ten  years  ago,  luxury  was  a forbidden  word  in  adver- 
tising. Now  it  is  the  key  word  in  all  advertising  copy.  A new 
crop  of  necessities  has  been  created  for  ‘the  man  who  has 
everything.’ 

If  the  hippies  and  the  flower  people  have  any  message  for 
us,  it  is  simply  to  resist  any  influence  that  makes  us  conform  to 
an  image. 

We’re  not  advocating  a ‘hippie-like’  retreat  from  society  but 
rather  a return  to  society  as  it  really  is;  where  over  two-thirds 
of  the  world’s  population  goes  to  bed  hungry. 

It  takes  real  courage  to  ignore  status  symbols  and  to  stand 
up  and  live  for  what  we  really  believe.  Half  the  discontent  in 
our  society  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  we  are  afraid  to  be 
ourselves.  We  seem  compelled  to  radiate  success. 

But  if  the  man  next  door  is  going  to  be  our  measure  of  the 
‘good  life’  then  to  be  consistent,  we  should  examine  every  house 
on  the  block,  or  even  better,  spin  the  globe  a few  times. 

In  the  relocation  centers  of  Hong  Kong,  refugees  are  living 
in  apartments  only  ten  feet  square.  Seven  or  eight  people  live 
in  each  of  those  apartments. 

In  Calcutta  emaciated  men  and  women  wrapped  in  thread- 
bare blankets  are  starving  in  the  streets. 

We  have  a choice.  We  can  share  what  we  have  with  these 
people  or  they  will  eventually  feel  compelled  to  push  down  our 
doors  and  take  it  for  themselves.  ■ 
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[Thousands  wouldn’t) 


Constance  Purser 


Miss  Purser  with  students  at  summer  camp, 


T am  a lay  person,  and  I have  been  a 
missionary  in  Japan  for  thirteen 
years  between  1951  and  1968  — five 
years  as  a missionary  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada,  eight  years  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
Nagoya.  The  remaining  years  I spent  in 
study,  reorientation,  parish  work  and 
odd  jobs  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Lay  missionaries  are  still  very  few  in 
the  Church,  and  Catholics  are  generally 
surprised,  confused,  or  incredulous  to 
meet  one.  They  ask  occasionally, 
“What  does  lay  missionary  mean?” 
“How  do  you  become  a lay  mission- 
ary?” “What  can  lay  people  do  in  the 
missions?”  And  I am  no  more  ready 
than  anyone  else  with  a pat  answer,  a 
blueprint,  or  a plan  of  action.  All  I can 
see  is  the  great  vision  that  every  one  of 
us  has  seen — thanks  to  Pope  John  and 
the  Council  — of  the  new  Church  in 
which  lay,  religious  and  clergy  are 
working  as  equals,  hand  in  hand,  to 
make  the  world  a better  place.  Like 


everyone  else  I reach  out  to  that  vision, 
not  knowing  what  steps  to  take  in  the 
immediate  present  to  get  there. 

In  this  regard,  I would  like  to  relate 
a little  of  my  own  experience.  It  may  be 
one  tiny  piece  in  the  puzzle  to  help  us 
see  the  whole  picture,  and  to  assess  our 
present  position. 

I owe  my  missionary  vocation  and 
training  entirely  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  With  the  support  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  at  home  I enjoyed  a fruitful 
missionary  activity  with  Anglican  col- 
leagues abroad. 

As  a Catholic,  I was  a teacher.  It 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  books  of 
advice  for  converts  would  say  that  con- 
version, being  a matter  of  the  interior 
life  of  faith,  did  not  require  change  in 
the  externals  of  life.  In  many  cases  this 
is  not  quite  true,  and  in  mine  it  was 
quite  untrue.  The  missionary  spirit  re- 
mained in  me  as  it  had  been,  but  many 
of  the  externals  were  changed.  I dis- 
covered, little  by  little,  that  among 
Catholics  I was  not  considered  a mis- 
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A summer  meeting  of  high  school  English  Con- 
versation Club  in  nearby  town. 


sionary.  I was  in  Japan,  presumably,  to 
teach,  to  earn  a living,  and  to  enjoy  the 
orient.  So  I was  put  to  work  under  com- 
fortable conditions,  paid  a just  wage, 
and  given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  en- 
joy Japan.  Missionaries  were  surprised 
that  I went  to  Mass  every  day,  that  I 
loved  to  pray,  that  I wanted  to  be  in- 
cluded in  every  Christian  ceremony 
and  festivity.  They  were  amused  at  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  gospel,  sceptical  of 
my  ability  to  teach  the  Bible,  and  al- 
most suspicious  of  my  desire  to  teach 
religion. 

In  other  ways,  too,  I realized  that 
among  Catholic  missionaries  I did  not 
belong.  I was  in  a different  category. 
I found  it  very  difficult  to  locate  the 
channels  of  information  that  flow  from 
missionary  to  missionary  and  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  and  to  find  out  when 
meetings  were  taking  place,  talks  being 
given,  or  events  planned  of  interest  to 
missionaries.  It  was  difficult  also  to  be 
included  when  I had  the  information. 
My  name  did  not  appear  on  any  mis- 
sionary list  or  record.  There  was  always 


the  question  of  who  I was.  As  an  An- 
glican, duly  and  officially  registered,  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  being  in  con- 
stant touch  with  all  levels  of  Protestant 
missionary  activity,  local,  national  and 
international.  I missed  these  lines  of 
communication  among  Catholics. 

At  a purely  personal  level  I felt  the 
need  for  companionship  in  Christ  — a 
companionship  which  goes  beyond  the 
common  courtesies  of  passing  the  time 
of  day,  a cordial  chat  over  coffee, 
assurance  of  justice  in  working  condi- 
tions and  fair  wages.  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries I worked  with  were  certainly 
courteous,  kind,  and  just.  But  there  was 
always  that  sense  of  category  that  kept 
us  apart,  like  oil  and  water,  on  good 
terms  with  each  other,  but  never  to  mix. 

An  individual’s  work  is  hindered  if 
there  is  enough  difference  between  the 
view  he  takes  of  it  himself  and  the  view 
others  take  of  it.  If  a man  goes  into 
a business,  for  example,  believing  him- 
self to  be  an  engineer  and  to  have  been 
hired  as  an  engineer,  and  his  employers 
believe  him  to  be  a business  executive 
and  to  have  been  hired  to  direct  sales 
promotion,  the  work  will  not  go  well. 
He  may  in  fact  promote  sales,  and  also 
do  a good  job  of  engineering.  But  un- 
less both  employer  and  employed  know 
what  they  are  doing  there  will  be 
trouble.  Similarly,  if  a person  thinks  he 
is  a missionary  and  his  employers  think 
he  is  a teacher,  he  may  in  fact  be  the 
one  and  do  the  other  reasonably  well, 
but  there  will  be  trouble.  And  the  most 
unfortunate  aspect  of  this  is  that  the 
cool,  impersonal,  employer-employee 
relationship  hardly  radiates  the  warmth 
of  Christ.  And  the  frictions  which  re- 
sult from  practical  application  of 
basically  different  viewpoints  hardly  re- 
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fleet  the  harmony  that  dwells  in  a 
triune  God. 

In  this  sense  lack  of  communication 
with  other  missionaries  is  a real  hin- 
drance to  the  gospel.  Our  Lord  prayed 
that  we  would  all  be  one,  so  that  the 
world  might  know  that  it  was  the 
Father  who  sent  Him.  He  said  it  was 
by  our  love  for  one  another  that  the 
world  would  know  Him.  In  a non- 
Christian  environment  it  may  be  that 
our  claim  to  be  Christians,  our  declara- 
tion that  we  believe  in  Christ,  is  our 
only  way  of  making  His  name  known. 
If  we  who  declare  faith  in  Him  have 
little  faith  in  one  another,  what  kind  of 
Christ  do  we  make  known?  If  we  do 
not  trust  one  another,  who  will  trust 
us?  Or  Him?  If  we  are  not  one  body 
ourselves,  we  who  have  common  bases 
of  language,  culture,  tradition,  and 
above  all,  faith — how  can  we  ever  hope 
to  be  one  body  with  these  people 
among  whom  we  live  as  strangers,  yet 
to  whom  we  wish  the  love  of  Christ  to 
be  made  known?  We  all  recognize  the 
scandal  of  a divided  Christianity.  What 
picture  of  Christ  does  this  divided  body 
present  to  a non-Christian  world?  How 
much  worse  when  we  find  divisions 
within  the  divisions. 

I firmly  believe  that  the  Church  still 
has  much  “mission”  work  to  do.  And 
that  lay  people  can  work  hand  in  hand 
with  clergy  and  religious  in  the  mission 
fields.  There  are  numerous  channels 
through  which  lay  people  can  work 
simply  in  their  capacity  as  Christians 
— all  sorts  of  non-religious,  interna- 
tional, government  or  charitable  agen- 
cies for  relief  of  poor  and  raising  of 
living  standards.  Many  Christian  mis- 
sionaries are  working  quietly  in  these 
ways!  But  I believe  the  Church,  too, 


Graduation  day  at  Nanzan  University  at 
Nagoya. 


must  continue  to  provide  missionaries 
in  the  traditional  sense  whose  primary 
purpose  in  going  anywhere  and  doing 
anything  is  that  the  world  may  know 
Him  who  sent  them.  And  I believe 
these  missionaries  must  be  lay  as  well 
as  priest  and  religious. 

We  need  to  be  practical,  and  see 
these  things  in  their  human  as  well  as 
their  spiritual  dimension.  There  are  lay 
missionary  ventures  that  have  already 
been  at  work  for  a number  of  years  and 
produced  some  excellent  results.  There 
are  dioceses  which  support  lay  mis- 
sionaries, and  religious  communities 
that  incorporate  lay  people  into  their 
work.  There  are  courageous  groups  like 
our  own  Canadian  Lay  Missioners,  the 
Frontier  Apostles,  Combermere  Ma- 
donna House  — to  say  nothing  of  or- 
ganizations in  other  countries,  and 
international  movements  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  lay  men  and 
women  to  offer  themselves  to  aid  the 
missions. 

But  on  the  whole  our  Catholic  lay 
missionary  activity  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, producing  a small  measure  of 
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good  for  a great  measure  of  loneliness 
and  sacrifice.  We  are  still  oil  and  water, 
lay  people  not  knowing  how  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  helpful,  and  clergy 
and  religious  not  knowing  how  to  re- 
ceive lay  people  and  work  with  them. 

Not  long  ago  I was  deeply  impressed 
hearing  a priest,  a man  in  his  fifties, 
and  one  who  has  spent  years  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Brazil,  say,  “I  think  I have 
always  known  Christ.  But  you  have 
shown  me  a new  Christ,  one  I have  not 
known  before.  And  I think  I like  your 
Christ  better  than  mine.  I will  go  back 
to  my  work  a new  man.”  This  was  at 
the  end  of  a week  which  he  had  spent 
with  other  priests,  sisters,  brothers, 
students,  and  lay  people  at  a retreat  of 
the  Christian  community.  He  was  ex- 
pressing something  of  the  experience  he 
had  had  with  these  fellow  Christians. 

There  is  need  for  revision  and  revo- 
lution. But  no  need  for  precipitation. 
Keep  our  eyes  on  the  vision,  by  all 
means.  Keep  our  minds  open,  our 
hearts  warm,  our  muscles  flexed,  ready 
to  change  our  habits,  to  respond  to  any- 
thing good.  Some  of  the  changes  we  are 
hoping  for  have  already  been  achieved 
through  the  Protestant  revolution.  Now 
that  we  can  look  at  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world,  rejoice  in  it  and  learn 
from  it,  we  should  take  every  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity.  We  need  to 
open  our  eyes  and  look  at  the  world, 
open  our  ears  and  listen  to  it.  We  need 
to  look  at  ourselves  and  one  another  in 
the  light  of  this  new  vision.  And  if  we 
see  a new  Christ,  new  Christians  — not 
just  priests  or  religious  or  lay  men  or 
women,  but  Christians,  human  persons 
inspirited  with  the  love  of  God  — the 
question  “What  is  a lay  missionary?” 
will  no  longer  be  asked.  ■ 


recalls  the  long  hard  struggle. 


THE  BIG  DAY 


A few  months  ago  Father  George 
Mar  shell,  SFM,  the  Vicar  General  of 
Scarboro  Mission  Society,  visited  the 
Philippines  and  while  he  was  there  the 
culmination  of  a lot  of  organization  and 
hard  work  over  the  years  was  finally 
realized  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
San  Jose  Parish  Co-operative  Credit 
Union  building.  Father  Mar  shell  re- 
corded his  impressions  of  the  gala 
event,  which  we  reproduce  on  these 
pages. 

A yfarch  19,  1969.  Inauguration  day 
^ of  new  offices  and  building  of  San 
Jose  Parish  Co-operative  Credit  Union 
Inc.  of  Hinundayan,  Southern  Leyte. 
It’s  a beautiful  day  — hot  and  sunny. 
There’s  a real  “fiesta”  spirit  in  town  — 
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Mayor  of  Hinundayan,  Doctor  Alfred  Legum- 
bay,  summed  up  what  the  Credit  Union  means 
for  the  community. 


the  inauguration  and  the  feast  of  San 
Jose.  Little  paper  flags  flutter  from 
strings  hanging  over  the  streets  — the 
flags  are  decorative  — there’s  writing 
on  them  — drink  Big,  Big  Coke  — and 
the  familiar  Coca-Cola  emblem. 

At  8:00  a.m.  there’s  a concelebrated 
Mass  — two  bishops  (the  first  time 
there  have  been  two  bishops  at  the  same 
time  in  Hinandayan)  and  nine  priests. 
Most  of  these  are  SFMers.  There’s  an 
American  Franciscan  with  us.  The 
church  is  packed.  The  Mass  is  sung  in 
the  dialect  — visayan.  After  Mass  there 
is  a parade  around  the  town. 

By  10:30  in  the  morning  there  are 
all  kinds  of  people  milling  around  the 
corner  where  the  new  credit  union 
building  now  stands.  It’s  the  largest 
building  in  town  — the  tallest  I should 
say.  Two  storeys  high.  Construction 
began  in  November  of  1968.  Fr.  Bill 
Liutkus  was  the  driving  force  behind 
members  to  complete  the  job.  The  his- 


Fr. George  Marskell,  SFM,  leads  the  concele- 
brating  priests  into  Hinundayan  Church. 


tory  of  the  Credit  Union  dates  back 
further  — back  to  1964  and  Fr.  Tony 
Martin.  In  those  days  there  were 
twenty-six  members  and  a total  deposit 
of  300  pesos  (now  there  are  over  1,000 
members  with  total  deposits,  fixed  and 
savings,  of  nearly  19,000  pesos).  Back 
in  the  early  days  the  Credit  Union  office 
was  open  for  two  hours  on  a Sunday 
morning.  A part-time  staff  of  one 
worked  from  a small  office  in  the  parish 
house.  Today  the  Credit  Union  office  is 
open  six  days  a week  from  7:30  to 
11:30  a.m.  and  from  2:00  to  4:30p.m., 
with  a staff  of  three. 

Now  a new  building  is  about  to  be 
inaugurated.  There  are  some  important 
people  sitting  there  on  the  steps  in  front 
of  the  building.  Bernard  Clarito  (he’s 
the  president  of  the  Credit  Union)  is 
telling  the  people  how  happy  he  is  to  be 
a member,  and  how  proud  he  is  to  have 
helped  with  the  other  members  to  build 
this  new  edifice.  He  introduces  the 
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Scarboro  Fathers  and  priests  of  the  area  con- 
celebrate  with  their  Bishop. 


guest  speaker,  a Dutch  missionary 
bishop  from  Surigao,  a neighbouring 
diocese.  His  name  is  Bishop  Carlos  Van 
den  Ouelant,  the  Bishop  of  Surigao, 
Mindanao  Province.  The  people  seem 
to  like  him  because  of  his  broad  smile. 
He  tells  them  how  wonderful  a thing  it 
is  to  share  the  little  we  have  with  others; 
how  happy  people  must  be  when  they 
co-operate  with  their  fellow  humans. 
Formerly  the  attitude  among  many  was 
“what’s  mine  is  mine  and  what’s  his  is 
his”,  with  no  thought  of  helping  each 
other.  The  Credit  Union,  and  this  new 
building,  mean  that  the  people  of 
Hinundayan  have  learned  the  truth  of 
the  little  poem  that  goes  like  this: 

“ A bell  is  not  a bell  unless  it’s  rung, 

A song  is  not  a song  unless  it’s  sung, 
Love  is  not  meant  in  the  heart  to  stay, 
Love  is  not  love  unless  it’s  given  away.” 

The  people  applauded.  The  bishop 
made  them  feel  very  proud  and  happy 
— and  justly  so. 

The  Governess  of  Southern  Leyte 
also  graced  the  occasion.  Ynegz  Sal- 


vacion  told  the  people  that  the  new 
building  was  a monument  to  what  the 
people  can  do  themselves.  She  thanked 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  for  teaching  the 
people  the  ways  of  self-help. 

Then  the  young  mayor,  a medical 
doctor  and  Credit  Union  member,  Dr.  L 
Alfredo  Lagumbay,  spoke  and  said  that 
this  is  the  second  occasion  (the  first 
being  the  construction  of  the  church) 
which  demonstrates  what  the  people 
can  do.  This  is  not  the  end.  We  can  do 
more,  but  only  if  we  keep  co-operating 
and  pulling  together. 

Bishop  Vicente  Ataviado,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Maasin  (our  priests 
work  in  this  diocese)  blessed  the  new 
building  after  the  governess  had  cut  the 
ribbon.  Hundreds  of  people  then  went 
inside  to  look  over  the  premises.  The 
top  floor  will  house  the  Credit  Union 
offices,  the  ground  floor  will  be  rented 
to  the  consumers  co-op  by  the  Credit 
Union. 

A banquet  was  served  in  the  church 
to  the  invited  guests.  Games  and  con- 
tests followed  — baseball,  pole-climb- 
ing, etc.  That  evening  in  the  municipal 
auditorium,  the  whole  town  turned  out 
to  see  folk  dancing  and  then  to  dance 
themselves.  I guess  everyone  went 
home  after  that,  tired  but  happy  no 
doubt.  Certainly  proud  of  what  they’ve 
accomplished. 

I think  the  reason  for  the  success  of 
this  venture  is  due  to  the  emphasis 
Scarboro  men  have  put  on  education 
as  the  basis  for  the  Credit  Union  move- 
ment. While  I was  in  the  Philippines  I 
heard  comments  from  various  people 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  about 
the  Credit  Union  movement  in  southern 
Leyte  — a truly  wonderful  work  — the 
work  of  building  people.  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


There  is  between  the  two  big  powers,  a 
kind  of  balance;  the  pax  atomica  is  a 
scary  peace,  but  it  is  the  one  we  have. 
I do  not  see  its  replacement  in  my  time. 
The  danger  remains  not  of  another 
1939  with  direct  aggression  between 
great  powers  but  another  1914  with  the 
eruption  of  smaller  powers  involving 
the  big  ones. 

— Eric  Sevareid 

In  Latin  America  generally  capitalism 
is  a bad  word  and  nationalism  is  some- 
thing  beautiful.  For  Americans  it’s  the 
other  way  round. 


Full  feeding  makes  most  beasts  quiet. 
This  is  not  so  of  homo  sapiens.  He 
needs  much  more  than  a full  belly  if  he 
is  to  behave  himself  as  a peaceful,  law- 
abiding  productive  citizen.  In  fact  — 
and  this  is  the  uniformity  North  Ameri- 
cans really  must  master  if  we  are  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  a world  we  cannot 
wholly  remake  — if  he  has  a full  or 
tolerably  full  belly  and  a grievance,  a 
sense  of  being  treated  undeservedly,  un- 
justly, if  something  inspires  in  him  that 
feeling  it  would  seem  no  other  animal 
can  have,  that  of  moral  indignation,  he 
will  revolt  or  rather  he  will  make  a 
revolution,  not  a mere  revolt. 

Civilization  is  a system  whereby  a man 
pays  four  bits  to  park  his  car  so  he 
won’t  be  fined  a buck  while  spending  a 
dime  for  a nickel  cup  of  coffee. 

5fC  * % 

“If  you  would  have  me  weep,  first  weep 
yourself.”  A pagan  poet  said  that. 

Do  you  wish  to  communicate  your 
feelings  to  me?  Then  first  live  those 
feelings  within  yourself.  If  you  preach 
charity  and  virtue  and  do  not  live  ac- 
cordingly, I can  feel  the  emptiness  of 
your  claims.  You  may  be  eloquent  but 
people  can  distinguish  mere  rhetoric 
from  meaningful  integral  expressions  of 
one  living  his  sermon.  Do  you  want  to 
educate,  convert  others?  Then  perfect 
yourself.  To  make  our  faithful  perfect, 
we  must  first  be  perfect  ourselves.  If  we 
ask  less,  we  have  automatically  made 
our  task  harder,  greatly  lessened  our 
impact  upon  souls. 

— Archbishop  Montini  (Pope  Paul  VI) 

Behind  every  successful  man  are  the 
Joneses. 


Brazil  has  every  kind  of  economic 
handicap  to  advancement.  Its  great  ex- 
port crops — coffee,  sugar  and  cocoa — 
dropped  to  less  than  half  their  value  in 
1929  and  have  not  recovered  since. 
Therefore  Brazil,  like  most  other  South 
American  countries,  has  suffered  for 
nearly  forty  years  from  shortage  of  for- 
eign currency  and  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 
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A Letter 


Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  Amsterdam,  Guyana, 
South  America. 

Dear  Friends: 

Salam!  That’s  perfectly  good  Hindu- 
stani for  “good  day!” 

I intended  to  jot  a few  things  down 
by  way  of  a newsletter  while  floating  up 
the  river  to  Kwakwani.  Some  of  my 
most  lucid  moments  occur  on  the  river. 
However,  a strike  at  the  aluminum 
mines  grounded  my  means  of  river 
travel.  So  I determined  to  go  by  land  on 
my  trusty  scooter.  It’s  a bit  of  a trek 


really.  It  involves  some  65  miles  to 
Georgetown  and  then  another  45  miles 
to  MacKenzie  in  the  interior.  For- 
tunately it’s  all  good  highway.  The  re- 
maining 70  miles  is  something  else 
again;  it’s  a mixture  of  jungle,  hills  and 
open  plains  (savannas).  It’s  mostly  a 
sand  trail  in  to  Kwakwani. 

I managed  to  cover  fifty  miles  of  this 
by  scooter  when  I was  temporarily  per- 
plexed by  a pond  in  the  middle  of  the 
trail.  It  was  then  that  a Land  Rover 
with  four-wheel  drive  containing  a 
Canadian  couple  burrowed  into  the 
water  from  the  other  side.  They  con- 
vinced me  that  it  would  be  foolhardy 
to  continue  on  my  scooter  since  they 
had  had  trouble  enough  with  their  all- 
purpose Jeep. 

Some  of  you  who  know  my  affec- 
tion for  this  trusty  scooter  after  seven 
years  of  faithful  service  can  imagine 
my  disappointment  at  having  to  con- 
cede defeat  in  the  Guyana  interior.  I 
was  shattered!  I had  been  entertaining 
thoughts  of  the  singular  event  being 
noted  in  the  history  books  for  the  edi- 
fication of  future  generations.  I could 
almost  see  it;  the  first  Georgetown- 
Kwakwani  scooter  trek.  Now  I would 
be  merely  the  first  idiot  to  try.  Fame  is 
fickle  and  fleeting! 
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But  lest  you  think  I am  in  a blue 
funk  I hasten  to  assure  you  that  defeat 
has  not  been  the  order  of  the  day  since 
I last  put  pen  to  paper.  I am  still  en- 
joying the  experience  of  offering  the 
folks  here  a little  help  and  encourage- 
ment in  newly  independent  Guyana. 

I The  hands  of  the  clock  seem  to  fairly 
spin  around  as  I operate  three  youth 
clubs,  teach  catechism,  visit  homes, 
produce  radio  programs  (five  last 
year),  work  with  East  Indian  village 
to  obtain  pure  drinking  water  and 
engineer  ecumenical  gigs  like  lay  dis- 
cussions, Christmas  carolling  and  float 
parades  to  raise  money  for  mental  hos- 
pital gifts.  I am  also  on  the  diocesan 
liturgical  commission  and  must  ham- 
mer out  a monthly  newsletter  for  the 
priests  and  nuns  in  the  area.  There 
just  aren’t  hours  enough  in  the  day. 
The  sun  doesn’t  seem  to  stay  up  as 
long  down  here  in  the  equator. 

I have  been  trying  a little  experi- 
ment lately.  It’s  nothing  world-shaking 
but  is  an  effort  to  bring  about  some 
community  life  among  the  “knights” 

I and  “ladies”  of  the  road  who  call  at 
our  door  each  week.  We  get  together 
with  my  gee-tar  and  sing  a little  and 
discuss  scripture  a little  and  try  to 
work  out  our  problems  together.  It 


seems  to  be  working  out  because 
already  I can  see  them  express  con- 
cern for  one  another.  That’s  something 
in  the  ruggedly  independent  trade  of 
beggary.  Being  with  them  in  this  way 
kind  of  “turns  me  on.”  We’ve  recently 
managed  to  launch  A. A.  off  the  pad 
as  well. 

I have  the  architect’s  plans  in  hand 
for  the  proposed  community  center  in 
the  Hindu  village.  I told  many  of  my 
friends  about  this  project  last  summer 
when  I was  back  in  Canada.  The 
Bishop  is  trying  to  scare  up  some 
scratch  for  the  project  but  he’s 
presently  strapped  for  funds  and  so  it 
will  have  to  wait  for  a bit.  Hope  to 
have  some  good  news  of  its  progress 
before  too  long.  We  still  need  $1,900 
of  the  total  $4,000. 

I won’t  prolong  this  letter.  All  I 
really  wanted  to  tell  you  was  that 
things  are  going  very  well  with  me  and 
I hope  that  they  are  going  as  well  with 
you.  I will  be  thinking  of  you  in  my 
prayers. 

God  bless  you  all, 
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SOMEONE'S  KNOCKING 

John  Burton 


A name  is  like  knocking  on  a door. 
You  can  whisper  it  gently 
Like  the  quiet  tap  on  a new  bride's 
door. 

You  can  call  it  out  boisterously 
Like  a knock  on  the  door 
of  a speakeasy. 

You  can  scream  it- angrily 
Like  a condemned  man  beats  his 
iron  door. 

You  can  utter  it  formally 
14  Scarboro  Missions 


As  a secret  society  knocks 
in  a pattern. 

You  can  say  it  sadly 
As  a courier  of  death  addresses 
the  bereaved. 

For  a name  is  only  the 
manifestation 

Of  how  we  feel  about  that  person 
As  knocking  on  a door  shows 
How  we  feel  about  those  on  the 
other  side. 


MILES 

IN 

MAY 


George  Marskell,  SFM 


A few  hundred  pairs  of  sore  feet 
were  stretched  out  and  resting 
under  tables  which  supported  hot 
coffee,  cold  coke  and  donuts. 

Close  to  where  I was  sitting  there 
was  a pair  of  sore  feet  with  sandals 
strapped  to  them.  They  belonged  to  a 
young  man  with  long  hair.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  be  concerned  about  sore  feet, 
coffee,  coke  or  donuts.  He  was  picking 
out  chords  on  the  guitar  he  held,  and 
was  singing. 

“ What’s  it  all  about  Alfie, 

Is  it  just  for  the  moment  we  live? 
What’s  it  all  about, 

When  you  sort  it  out,  Alfie, 

Are  we  meant  to  take  more  than  we 
give, 

Or  are  we  meant  to  be  kind?” 

Just  what  was  it  all  about?  Here 
we  were,  just  a few  hundred  out  of  a 
few  thousand  who  had  set  out  on  that 
Sunday  morning  in  May  to  walk  15 
miles  along  the  streets  of  Toronto.  The 
thousands  of  walkers,  mostly  young, 
were  divided  into  different  groups. 
Each  group  had  begun  the  long  walk 
from  a different  section  of  the  city  — 
east,  west,  north.  Each  group  was  fol- 
lowing a different  route.  Eventually  we 
were  all  to  meet  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  stadium.  They  called 
the  walk,  “Response  ’69.”  Here  were 


young  people,  and  some  old,  from 
every  part  of  Toronto,  doing  what 
thousands  had  done  the  year  before: 
walking  to  give. 

The  group  I had  attached  myself  to 
started  its  walk  from  St.  Michael’s 
Cathedral  in  the  centre  of  Toronto. 
Father  Somerville  and  I had  concele- 
brated  Mass  at  8:00  o’clock.  The 
Cathedral  was  full.  A sister,  one  of 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  together  with 
two  boys  from  St.  Michael’s  Choir 
School  led  the  youthful  congregation 
in  a “folk  Mass.”  After  Mass  everyone 
headed  across  Bond  Street  to  the 
school  where  we  officially  registered  in 
“Response  69.”  After  I had  registered, 
I joined  the  walk  with  a small  lively 
group  of  teenagers  from  St.  Peter’s 
parish.  Up  Bay  Street,  down  Yonge  — 
altogether  there  were  a thousand  of  us 
representing  various  schools  and  par- 
ishes of  the  downtown  and  central 
area  of  Toronto.  We  woke  up  the 
Rosedale  district  as  we  walked 
through.  We  managed  to  mess  it  up  a 
little  too.  Some  of  the  lunches  the  kids 
were  carrying  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  eaten  at  noon  and  not  at 
9:00  a.m.,  began  to  disappear  into 
hungry  stomachs.  Empty  lunch  bags, 
wrappers,  orange  peels  gave  away  our 
presence  in  that  well  kept  section  of 
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the  city.  You  couldn’t  blame  the  kids 
though.  Most  of  them  had  left  home 
early  that  morning  without  breakfast 
in  order  to  receive  Christ  in  Com- 
munion. They  were  hungry,  but  very 
happy. 

Before  leaving  St.  Michael’s,  each  of 
us  had  been  issued  a small  yellow 
card.  A map  on  the  card  showed  us 
which  streets  we  should  follow  thus 
assuring  us  that  we  would  cover  a full 
15  miles  on  our  circuitous  route  to  the 
C.N.E.  Several  “check  points”  were 
also  marked  on  the  card.  St.  Monica’s 
Church  on  Broadway,  Holy  Rosary 
Church  on  St.  Clair  West,  and  St.  Joan 
of  Arc’s  Church  on  Bloor  West  were 
the  points  at  which  we  had  our  cards 
signed.  This  indicated  we  had  reached 
a certain  destination  point  and  so  had 
covered  a certain  number  of  miles  — 4 

— 7 — 11.  The  final  “check  point” 
mile  15,  was  to  be  the  C.N.E. 

St.  Joan  of  Arc’s  parish  hall  was  the 
refreshmenj  stop  — the  coffee,  coke 
and  donut  centre.  A lot  of  shoes  and 
socks  were  on  the  gym  floor.  Some 
kids  from  St.  Ann’s  school,  13  and  14- 
year-olds,  were  wrestling  each  other 
on  the  stage  of  the  Hall.  The  older 
people  — the  16  and  17-year-olds  plus 

— were  wondering  where  these  midget 
wrestlers  got  their  energy.  The  long- 
haired boy  with  the  sandals  and  guitar 
picked  away  and  sang. 

“1  believe  in  love,  Alfie, 

Without  true  love,  we  just  exist, 
Alfie, 

Until  you  find  love 

You’ve  missed,  you’re  nothing, 
Alfie.  . . .” 

On  reaching  the  C.N.E.  we  were  to 
be  greeted  by  a large  number  of 


people  assembled  already  in  the  Grand- 
stand. 

Bishop  McHugh  would  introduce 
each  group  as  it  arrived  in  the  stadium. 
He  would  tell  how  those  marching  in 
“Response  ’69”  were  helping  the  poor 
of  his  large  mission  area  in  the  Ama- 
zon region  of  northern  Brazil.  He 
would  explain  that  the  money  pledged 
to  these  walkers  would  be  used  on 
various  projects  to  help  the  people  of 
Itacoatiara  to  help  themselves  to  a 
fuller,  a more  human,  and  therefore  a 
more  dignified  way  of  life.  The  money 
raised  was  to  help  construct  a sawmill 
which  would  provide  wood  for  many 
to  build  better  homes.  A training 
center  would  be  built  to  instruct  local 
people  in  the  techniques  of  leadership. 
An  experimental  farm  named  for 
Archbishop  Pocock  would  be  of  impor- 
tance in  the  training  of  farmers  in 
modern  agricultural  techniques. 
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Proud  parents  and  admiring  brothers  and  sisters  watch  two 
of  their  family  set  out  in  the  walk. 


»o  r. 

Romeo  Maione,  the  National  Direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  Bishops’  Peace 
and  Development  Program,  would 
jj  speak  of  the  courage  and  generosity  of 
the  marchers.  He  would  speak  of  the 
gift  of  love  these  young  people  were 
giving  to  people  they  did  not  know  but 
whom  they  had  the  duty  of  loving 
since  Christ  had  made  all  of  us 
brothers. 

Our  short  rest  at  St.  Joan  of  Arc’s 
came  to  an  end.  We  still  had  four 
miles  to  cover  before  arriving  at  our 
final  destination,  the  C.N.E.  I man- 
aged to  drag  myself  away  from  the 
coffee,  cokes  and  donuts.  I passed  the 
boy  with  the  long  hair  and  the  guitar 
who  also  had  begun  to  make  his  way 
to  the  door  to  complete  his  walk.  He 
was  still  singing: 

“When  you  walk  let  your  heart  lead 

the  way, 

And  you'll  find  love  any  day,  Alfie 


Fr.  Marskell  and  fellow  travellers  enter  CNE 
Stadium. 


Along  the  way  a refreshing  drink  sure  helps. 
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Around  the 


T Tams,  more  than  any  other  group  I 
ever  met,  are  accustomed  to 
quote  law.  Sometimes  it  is  enlighten- 
ing, sometimes  embarrassing,  but  very 
often  it  is  most  humorous. 

I understand  that  Murphy’s  Law 
states:  If  a thing  can  go  wrong,  it  will. 
I believe  it  is  Gumperson’s  Law  that 
states:  The  likelihood  of  failure  of  a 
component  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  urgency  of  your  need  of  said 
component. 

Since  it  is  common  practice  for 
some  hams  to  have  supper,  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  many  snacks  right  at  their 
radios,  sometimes  the  shack  has  seen 
Finegal’s  Law  come  into  play.  It  re- 
putedly states:  If  a slice  of  bread, 
heavily  covered  with  butter,  jam  or 
marmalade  be  dropped,  the  chance  of 
it  dropping  gooey  side  down  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  price  of  the  rug. 

It  is  according  to  some  other  such 
law  that  the  grass  planted  on  the  lawn 
withers  and  dies,  while  the  same  seed- 
ling, falling  on  the  concrete,  will  pro- 
duce strong  and  irradicable  fruit.  The 
astronauts  proved  probably  fallacious 
another  law:  If  a thing  can  go  wrong, 
it  will. 

Since  I started  in  ham  radio,  I have 
seen  and  heard  these  various  laws  take 


effect.  However,  I have  also  seen  a 
new  type  of  law,  which  I think  de- 
serves enunciating,  and  I don’t  know 
but  what  it  might  well  be  called  Rory’s 
Law,  since  I evolved  it  from  my  very 
own  experience.  Here  are  several 
samples. 

One  morning  at  2:30,  I was  talking 
with  G3TR  in  England,  when  I sud- 
denly heard  my  own  voice  come 
through  the  speaker.  The  rig  made  a 
few  noises,  the  lights  went  out  like  a 
house  whose  shutters  are  closed  on  a 
cold  lonely  evening,  in  an  isolated 
cover,  with  no  neighbors.  The  other 
half  of  the  ‘we’  had  died,  and  I was 
alone  by  myself  in  the  shack  in  the 
quiet  house. 

The  next  time  I had  the  opportunity, 
I opened  the  corpse  for  the  autopsy. 
My  tube  tester,  though  not  an  old 
model,  antedated  the  invention  of  the 
final  tubes,  and  so  I did  not  have  the 
data  necessary  for  testing  them.  Be- 
sides, they  were  quite  new.  So  I tested 
the  others,  replaced  a few  weak  ones. 
Nothing  doing,  even  though  I had  also 
replaced  the  fuse. 

Since  the  transceiver  is  very  compli- 
cated and  extremely  compact,  and 
since  the  drawings  are  even  more  so,  it 
required  time  to  check  and  study,  and 
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Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 
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I had  to  head  out.  to  the  budding 
parish,  to  get  to  work  on  it.  So  the 
autopsy  went  on  over  long  periods  of 
care,  mingled  with  longer  periods  of 
absenteeism. 

When  the  tester  showed  nothing,  I 
pulled  down  the  voltohmiliameter,  the 
vacuum  tube  voltmeter,  and  the  oscil- 
loscope. Many  were  the  measurements, 
much  the  reading  up,  great  the  care, 
and  sore  the  strain  on  the  eyes,  lost  in 
the  diagrams.  Nothing  showed  that 
seemed  too  far  off  normal.  So  I left 
the  mystery,  and  spent  several  months 
working  at  the  new  parish. 

When  this  place  was  liveable,  orga- 
nized, and  well  on  the  road,  I met  a 
technician  who  owned  a $500  tube 
tester.  He  soon  found  the  final  tubes 
gone;  I reached  in  a box  for  spares;  a 
few  minutes  realigned  the  appropriate 
coils,  and  we  were  on  the  air. 

Had  the  rig  not  expired,  and  in  such 
an  irremediable  way,  I would  never 
have  gotten  my  work  at  the  parish 
done,  in  even  triple  the  time. 

Another  time,  after  a three-day 
meeting,  since  I was  going  to  be 
around  the  shack  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  leaving  the  central  house,  I 
flicked  on  the  station.  It  warmed  up, 
the  usual  jabber  of  a busy  band  came 


through,  but  before  it  could  get 
properly  warmed  there  was  a pop,  fol- 
lowed by  an  eerie  silence.  I shut  things 
off,  locked  the  shack,  and  came  back 
to  the  parish,  saying  to  myself  that  the 
receiver  output  tube  had  resigned. 

The  next  week  I went  down,  tested 
all  the  tubes  in  the  receiver,  and  found 
all  fine.  I started  with  the  output,  then 
the  RF  amplifier,  following  likelihood 
through  possibility,  till  I had  finally 
tested  all.  Nothing  wrong.  I searched 
for  the  filament  fuse,  which  was  intact. 
This  one  had  me  stumped.  It  could  be 
a tube  socket,  so  I plugged  in  every- 
thing — key,  mike,  antenna,  power, 
speaker,  and  turned  it  on,  to  see  if  I 
could  find  a tube  not  working  in  the 
set.  On  it  came,  out  came  the  voices 
from  the  erstwhile  dead  receiver,  and  I 
had  a fine  chat  with  a man  in 
Venezuela. 

There  must  be  a law  to  cover  such 
cases,  possibly  worded:  If  a thing  goes 
wrong,  it  is  for  a greater  good.  A fault 
is  fixable.  Things  are  not  all  bad. 
Maybe  someone  has  the  law  already 
nicely  phrased,  and  could  tip  me  off  on 
this  matter.  To  me,  it  sounds  like  the 
Law  of  Divine  Providence. 

Hope  to  cuagn,  73  es  76, 

Rod  HISXPM  (VE.jGSR) 
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r-Phe  people  of  the  Bahama  Islands 
insist  that  they  are  not  West 
Indians  and  that  the  Bahamas  are  not 
part  of  the  Antilles.  There  are  some 
3,000  pieces  of  land,  all  of  them  low- 
lying  bits  of  coral  reef.  The  Bahamas 
are  too  low  to  receive  much  rainfall 
and  they  are  covered  with  a scrub  of 
pine  and  palm  similar  to  the  vegetation 
of  much  of  Florida.  Although  one  of 
the  islands,  San  Salvador,  was  the  first 
part  of  America  to  be  touched  by 
Columbus,  the  islands  were  left  un- 
inhabited until  a small  group  of  pirates 
and  outlaws  sought  refuge  on  them. 
In  1718  the  British  claimed  the  whole 
group,  chiefly  because  of  their  very 
great  strategic  importance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Caribbean. 

The  Bahamas  have  a total  area  of 
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HAMAS 


4,404  square  miles  and  a population 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100,000  people.  The  capital  and 
largest  city  is  Nassau. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  British 
settlement  a number  of  economic 
activities  have  been  tried  in  the 
Bahamas.  Negroes,  who  make  up  85 
per  cent  of  the  population,  were  origi- 
nally brought  to  the  islands  as  slaves. 
For  a long  time  the  Bahamas  were  a 
major  source  of  sponges  but  this  prod- 
uct has  almost  disappeared  since  the 
sponge  beds  were  attacked  by  disease 
in  1930  and  since  the  use  of  sponges 
has  greatly  decreased.  Today  the  chief 
exports  of  the  islands  are  timber,  craw- 
fish, salt,  tomatoes,  and  okra.  But  by 
far  the  largest  source  of  income  is 
from  the  annual  flood  of  winter  tourists. 


HAVEN’T  YOU 
FORGOTTEN 
SOMETHING? 


In  November  of  1812  Napoleon  was 
retreating  from  Moscow  and  he  was 
getting  so  forgetful.  . . . 

He  had  forgotten  how  cold  Russian 
winters  could  be. 

He  had  forgotten  to  mail  his  Christ- 
mas cards. 

And  somehow  he  had  forgotten  to 
wait  for  his  army. 

Don’t  be  like  Napoleon  this  year. 
Order  your  Christmas  cards  now 
from: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION 
SOCIETY 

2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Madonna  Series  15  cards 

Price  per  box  $1 .25  post  paid 

(Religious  Golden  Slim  Series 
100  cards  for  $6.50) 

Please  specify  series 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  visits  Scarboro  Fathers  in  St.  Vincent. 


Fr.  Bates  and  Fr.  McQuaid  bid  goodbye  to  the 
Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Ramsey. 


ANGLICAN  PRIMATf! 

Hphe  Scarboro  Fathers  of  St.  Vincent, 

W.I.,  were  greatly  honoured  re- 
cently by  a courtesy  visit  from  His 
Grace  The  Most  Rev.  Michael  Ramsey, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  during 
his  visit  to  the  Anglican  dioceses  of  the 
Caribbean. 

Archbishop  Ramsey  is  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  world-wide  Anglican 
Communion,  a noted  scholar  and  one 
of  the  leading  ecumenists  of  our  day. 

Dr.  Ramsey  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
in  1904,  where  his  father  was  a pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  from  which 
the  Archbishop  graduated  in  1927. 

Howfield,  the  Ramsey  home  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  purchased  in  later  years  by 
the  Dominican  Order  and  it  is  now 
their  house  of  studies. 

Prior  to  his  consecration  as  Bishop 
of  Durham  in  1952,  most  of  Dr. 
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Lt.  to  rt.:  Archbishop  Ramsey, 
Mrs.  Ramsey,  Mrs.  H.  George, 
Fr.  T.  McQuaid. 


ill  SCARBORO  FATHERS 


Ramsey’s  priestly  career  was  spent  in 
teaching  theology  at  Durham  Univer- 
ij  sity  and  Cambridge. 

On  June  27,  1961,  Archbishop 

I Ramsey  was  enthroned,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England 
and  since  that  time  he  has  proved 
himself  a worthy  successor  to  Lord 
Geoffrey  Fisher  of  Lambeth,  the 
former  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
one  of  the  great  Church  leaders  of  our 
age.  It  was  Lord  Fisher  of  Lambeth 
who  made  the  historic  visit  to  Pope 
John  in  1960. 

The  Anglican  Archbishop  and  Mrs. 
Ramsey  arrived  at  St.  Mary’s  Presby- 
tery, the  central  house  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  St.  Vincent  where  his  party 
was  met  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Bates,  the 
Regional  Superior  and  Fr.  T.  McQuaid, 
the  parish  priest  of  St.  Mary’s. 

He  visited  the  church  and  then 


signed  the  visitor’s  book  “+Michael 
Cantuar”,  the  abbreviation  of  the 
ancient  Latin  for  Canterbury. 

During  his  visit  to  St.  Vincent, 

Archbishop  Ramsey  also  met  with  all 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican, 
Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  on  the  Island  and  spoke  to 
them  about  the  recent  developments 
on  the  Church  Union  Discussions 
being  carried  on  between  the  Method- 
ist and  Anglican  Churches. 

Also  visiting  St.  Mary’s  at  the  time 
of  the  Archbishop’s  visit  were  Brother 
Benedict,  the  Provincial  of  the  Cana- 
dian De  La  Salle  Brothers  and  Brother 
Luke,  who  is  a member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  St.  Martin’s  Secondary  School, 
Kingston,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  De  La  Salle 
Brothers.  ■ 


i 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

Did  you  notice  that  the  picture  on 
top  of  this  page  has  been  changed? 
This  one  is  an  actual  photograph  of 
St.  Theresa  herself.  It  is  not  often  we 
can  have  a real  photograph  of  a saint. 
Mostly  the  saints  lived  when  there  were 
no  cameras,  and  some  artist  sketched  a 
picture  of  them. 

St.  Theresa  was  a Carmelite  sister 
who  lived  in  a convent  at  Lisieux, 
France  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
last  century.  There  were  cameras  then 
and  someone  snapped  some  pictures  of 
the  sisters  at  the  convent.  No  doubt 
the  photographer  did  not  know  that 
Sister  Theresa  would  later  on  be  de- 
clared a great  saint. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  picture  was 
taken  and  that  it  turned  out  so  well  be- 
cause we  have  an  actual  photograph  of 
our  missionary  patroness,  St.  Theresa. 

If  any  Buds  would  like  a small 
photo  of  our  saint  just  write  a note 
and  I will  send  one  free. 

Blessings  from  St.  Theresa, 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Buds  of  the  Month 


Joanne,  Mary  Anne,  Anthony  and 
Dominic  Cancilla  of  Barrie,  Ont. 


“We  would  like  to  see  our  picture 
someday  in  the  book.  We  wrote  to  you 
once  before  and  we  are  members  of 
St.  Theresa’s  rose  garden.  We  read 
St.  Theresa’s  page  first  every  month 
when  your  book  comes.” 

St.  Theresa  is  glad  to  see  you  in  her 
garden,  Joanne. 
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True  Liturgy  arises  from  the  human  situation  — past  and  present. 


LITURGY  IS  LIFE 


William  Schultz,  SFM 


T^arly  Christian  missionaries  spread- 
ing  out  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes  northward  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
found  that  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  did 
homage  about  the  first  of  April  each 
year  to  the  goddess  of  spring.  Her 
name  among  some  of  the  tribes  was 
Ostara;  among  the  Angles  or  Saxons 
she  was  known  as  Eastre.  The  day  was 
one  of  great  rejoicing;  old  and  young 
celebrated  with  dancing,  feasting  and 
games.  Bonfires  were  lighted,  children 
gathered  eggs  which  they  colored,  and 
searched  for  newly  born  hares,  both 
of  which  were  ancient  offerings  to  the 
goddess  of  spring.  Christian  mission- 
aries were  quick  to  see  that  the  occur- 


rence of  this  festival  corresponded 
with  the  observance  of  the  Paschal 
Feast,  and  that  its  occasion  could  be 
readily  altered  into  one  of  rejoicing 
over  the  rebirth  of  Christ. 


Fr.  Bill  Schultz,  SFM,  has  taken 
many  Japanese  customs  and  has  integ- 
rated them  into  the  Christian  liturgy. 


Tn  August  the  Pope  made  a historic 
^ visit  to  Africa.  Among  the  many 
things  that  came  of  that  visit  was  the 
fact  that  a true  African  Church  must 
emerge  if  the  Church  is  to  survive  in 
that  continent.  TIME  magazine  talked 
of  the  Africanization  of  the  Church, 
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the  need  for  the  Church  there  to  find 
its  soul. 

The  Vatican  Council  spoke  of  this 
when  it  said  that  the  Church  fosters 
the  spiritual  gifts  and  adornments  of 
the  various  races  and  incorporates 
them  into  the  liturgy.  These  are  very 
fine  sounding  words  and  if  the  Church 
had  put  them  into  effect  in  the  last 
several  hundred  years  the  missionary 
effort  of  the  Church  might  have  been 
more  successful.  If  the  Church  had 
believed  this  in  China  we  would  never 
have  had  the  Chinese  Rites  controversy 
and  we  might  have  an  oriental  Church 
today. 

Unfortunately,  the  missionary  effort 
of  the  past  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  message  of  Christ  and 
European  culture.  If  you  took  one  you 
had  to  take  the  other.  The  Church  has 
never  really  respected  the  culture  of 
the  orient  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  insisted  that  the  people  there 
worship  in  Latin  and  use  European 
gestures  and  ceremonies  in  the  Mass. 
Granted  that  now  all  the  ceremonies 
are  in  the  vernacular  but  the  words 


are  phrased  and  translated  from  : 
western  models.  There  is  yet  no  Mass  i 
composed  by  the  Japanese  or  Chinese 
or  Korean  liturgists.  There  is  yet  no  | ' 
widespread  use  of  oriental  customs  in 
the  liturgy. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  Vatican  de-  I I 
creed  that  the  time  for  experimenta-  i 
tion  with  the  Mass  is  over.  From  a 
missionary  viewpoint  this  is  utterly  i 
foolish.  How  can  an  indigenous  1 
liturgy  evolve  if  there  is  not  a long  ; 
period  of  experimentation!  Also,  how  i 
can  prayers  and  ceremonies  composed 
in  the  west  with  a western  mentality  1 
be  expected  to  be  suitable  for  people  i 
of  entirely  different  cultures  and  I 

thought  patterns!  i 

Many  times  you  hear  national  ! 

groups  come  up  with  suggestions  for  ( 
changes  in  the  liturgy.  The  next  thing  1 
that  is  invariably  said  is  that  we  must  ( 
ask  Rome  for  permission.  Why  should  ( 
this  be  necessary?  What  does  Rome  | 
know  about  the  country  in  question 
that  its  own  people  do  not.  i 

It  has  always  amazed  me  that  the  i 
liturgy  in  a country  like  Japan  was  ( 
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identical  with  that  of  my  home  church 
in  Galt,  Ont.  Even  now  the  only  real 
difference  is  that  the  prayers  and  vari- 
ous Canons  are  in  Japanese  rather  than 
English.  Now  the  Japanese  have  a cul- 
ture that  goes  back  over  a thousand 
years.  Surely  there  are  customs  that 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  liturgy. 
There  is  a very  beautiful  ceremony 
used  at  weddings  whereby  the  bride 
and  groom  pledge  their  devotion  to 
one  another  by  drinking  rice  wine 
from  small  lacquered  cups.  They  drink 
from  the  same  cup  to  show  that  they 
must  share  the  happiness  and  sorrows 
of  their  life  together.  The  Japanese  as 
all  orientals  have  great  devotion  to 
their  departed  ancestors  and  their  big 
memorial  service  is  in  August.  The 
Church  should  do  the  same  thing  in- 
stead of  insisting  on  having  All  Souls 
Day  in  November.  Why  must  a few 
thousand  Catholics  have  to  be  out  of 
step  with  100  million  Japanese? 

If  the  Church  is  to  make  any  impact 
on  Japanese  culture  and  life  (which  it 
has  not  up  to  now)  it  must  change  its 
attitude  toward  the  culture  of  the 
country. 

I do  not  think  that  any  real  progress 
will  be  made  in  the  matter  of  accom- 
modation to  the  various  cultures  until 
the  Churches  in  these  countries  have 
a good  deal  of  autonomy  and  are  able 
to  develop  their  own  liturgy  as  was 
done  in  the  early  Church.  The  role 
Rome  would  play  would  be  that  of 
overseer  to  make  sure  that  hierarchies 
of  these  countries  were  really  making 
progress. 

I hope  that  the  activities  of  the 
African  Church  give  a much  needed 
impetus  to  the  other  Churches  through- 
out the  world.  ■ 


THE  WAKING 
OF  SILVESTER 

Joseph  Curcio,  SFM 

November  is  the  month  of  the  Holy 
Souls  in  Purgatory.  Father  Joe  Curcio 
relates  a tale  that  was  told  to  him  of 
an  old-time  wake  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Tt  was  a refreshing  evening,  many 
years  ago  in  the  hills  of  Seibo, 
when  we  heard  a story  of  old-time  reli- 
gion Dominican  style.  The  day  had 
been  spent  almost  entirely  travelling  by 
jeep  and  horse  to  the  outlying  village 
where  we  were  given  lodging  for  the 
night.  Along  with  bread  and  cocoa,  we 
were  treated  to  a tale  of  the  past  by 
our  host.  It  was  the  story  of  his  grand- 
father’s wake.  We  were  in  the  very 
house  where  it  took  place. 

“The  old  man  may  have  passed  his 
life  in  poverty,  but  at  his  death  he  was 
rich  and  this  night,  the  night  of  his 
wake,  would  commence  the  taking  of 
the  spoils. 

“That  afternoon,  only  hours  after 
my  grandfather’s  death,”  our  host  con- 
tinued “there  were  no  fewer  than  three 
calves  quartered  and  hanging  on  the 
beams  of  the  house.  And  in  the  palm- 
bark  shelter  at  the  rear,  close  to  the 
house,  there  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  the  village,  six  cauldrons  of  rice  and 
meat  simmering  together.  There  was 
also  a large  iron  pot  of  boiling  coffee. 
The  relatives  of  the  deceased,  Silvester 
Astacio,  rightly  expected  a large  crowd 
of  guests.  By  evening,  in  fact,  there 
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was  an  assembly  of  people  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before  in  the  village. 

In  the  center  of  the  large  bedroom, 
there  was  a bed  covered  with  green 
banana  leaves.  On  these,  the  body  itself 
reposed  peacefully  under  a neatly 
draped  white  sheet.  At  the  four 
corners  of  the  bed  stood  four  natural 
wax  candles,  as  brown  as  old  Silvester 
himself.  Their  shimmering  flames  cast 
tiny  globs  of  light  on  the  earthen  floor. 

Meanwhile,  hot  sticky  bodies  pressed 
in  around  the  house  and  a bottle  of 
native  rum  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  and  somehow  sorrow  was  more 
easy  to  accept. 

All  was  going  well  except  that  there 
was  no  one  to  say  the  prayers.  Senor 
Felipe,  the  prayer  man,  was  not  there 
because  he  had  an  old  grudge  with  the 
dead  person.  He  had  sworn  not  to 
forgive  him,  no,  not  even  after  death. 
Ana,  Silvester’s  widow,  had  declared 
this  attitude  to  be  wicked  and  stub- 
born: “A  po’  ol’  Christian  man  dead 
and  de  aint  nobody  to  toss  a prayer 
his  way!” 

Someone  got  an  idea.  “Where,  is 
Don  Goyo?  He  knows  about  such 
things!”  Groups  went  about  looking 
for  him.  Soon,  they  found  him  in  a 
corner  of  the  palm  board  shelter,  near 
the  cauldrons,  just  sitting.  He  raised 
his  brown  bald  head  abruptly.  Large 
white  eyes  straddling  a heavy  nose 
searched  the  determined  faces  of  the 
delegation.  He  unfolded  his  short, 
angular  frame  slowly  in  response  to 
their  summons,  and  went  with  them  to 
the  bedroom.  He  took  a chair  and  sat 
near  the  head  of  the  bed.  Leaning  to 
one  side,  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  a 
circle  of  strung  beans,  large  and  black. 
He  tapped  his  forehead,  chest  and 


back  of  the  neck,  in  an  apparent 
multiple  sign  of  the  cross.  He  began 
at  once:  “Fo’  de  soul  ob  de  dead  we 
ought  to  pray”  . . . The  crowd  at  once 
answered:  “My  God  take  away  de 
pains  and  gib  dem  rest.”  — OK  every- 
body, when  I say  ‘kirieleison  requen 
catipa’  yo’  all  say  ‘Amen’.” 

Don  Goyo  began  to  feel  more  confi- 
dent. Wiping  perspiration  from  his 
brow  he  continued  in  an  even  tone, 
almost  a chant: 

“The  debil  was  so  bad,  he  done 
throw  a stone  and  broke  de  candle- 
stick, kirieleison  requen  catipa  . . .” 
“Amen.” 

“Den  Fadda  Francisco  done  plucked 
all  his  feddas  in  de  patio,  kirieleison 
requen  catipa  . . .” 

“Amen!” 

“Most  holy  Mary  hit  him  hard  wid 
a pole  den  threw  de  pole  away,  kirie- 
leison requen  catipa  . . .” 

“Amen!” 

“Kirieleison  . . . say,  what  am  all 
dat  noise  out  dere?” 

“Amen!” 

“A  said  what  am  all  dat  noise  out 
dere?  Quiet  please!  Kirieleison  . . .” 
“Amen!”  answered  a few  who  re- 
mained in  the  house.  The  others  had 
nearly  toppled  one  another  as  they 
scrambled  to  reach  the  place  where  the 
women  were  beginning  to  serve  the 
food.  What  a sight  it  was!  Huge 
wooden  platters  brimming  with  deli- 
cious meat  and  rice.  After  a night  of 
feasting  most  of  the  guests  went  home. 
Curled  up  on  chairs,  laying  on  tables, 
or  sitting  against  the  walls,  the  few 
remaining  mourners  slept  fitfully.  Old 
Ana  blew  on  fagots  carefully  arranged 
and  glowing  in  a cast  iron  pit. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
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Oral  tradition  belongs  to  the  past  and  samples 
of  it  are  precious  indeed. 


small  doses  of  strong  black  coffee  were 
swallowed  vigorously  in  the  common 
fashion  and  each  one  shuddered 
momentarily  to  drive  away  sleep.  In 
the  customary  way  sheets  of  goatskin 
were  stretched  over  long  poles  on 
which  they  would  carry  the  corpse  to 
the  grave.  In  the  meantime,  close 
jl  friends  returned  to  have  a final  look  at 
j old  Silvester. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  men  formed 
in  procession,  lifted  the  body  on  the 
litter  and  began  the  trek  across  the 
fields  to  the  cemetery.  There  was  no 
ceremony,  no  organization,  no  priest, 
only  wailing  and  shrieking. 

“Strange  things  been  happnin’  al- 
ready,” spoke  one  of  Silvester’s  old 
friends.  She  continued:  “Dis  very 

morning  de  dead  man  done  appeared 
to  Francisca  over  dere  by  de  swamp 
and  he  done  said  to  her  dat  he  was  all 
: suffrin’  and  upset  dat  things  might  not 
be  right  and  he  wanted  de  nine  days 
remembrance;  a real  good  one,  he 
said.” 

One  of  the  first  successors  to  old 


Father  Joe  Curcio  of  Toronto  has  spent  16 
years  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Silvester’s  estate  interjected:  “But  we 
hab  already  done  eaten  up  three  heads 
of  cattle  and  a lot  of  other  things.  An 
now,  wid  the  nine  days  remembrance, 
man,  dere  will  be  a killin’  of  about 
twenty  mor  cattle  at  least,  an  all  de 
rest  ob  it.” 

Goyo  spoke  up:  “Well,  de  dead  one 
done  left  de  means  to  hab  it,  and  it’s 
dangerous  business  to  deny  him,  espe- 
cially if  he  spoke  about  it.”  This  was 
the  attitude  to  which  nearly  all  were 
inclined.  Goyo  would  continue  his 
services  each  night  of  the  nine  suc- 
cessive wakes.  The  inheritance  would 
provide  the  means.  The  dead  man 
would  rest  in  peace. 

So,  the  prayers  and  rites  were  multi- 
plied as  the  evenings  rolled  on.  After 
each  session  of  prayers,  the  visitors 
present  would  partake  of  the  custom- 
ary food  offered  by  the  relatives.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  nine  wakes,  the 
crowds  had  increased.  The  house,  the 
extensive  grounds,  and  the  mourners, 
all  showed  signs  of  wear. 

At  the  last  wake,  Goyo  was  pre- 
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pared  to  accomplish  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all. 

According  to  the  rite,  the  main  door 
of  the  house  was  locked.  Chairs, 
baskets,  water-jars,  all,  were  duly 
covered  with  a black  cloth.  In  the 
center  of  the  bedroom  where  the  rite 
was  to  take  place,  Silvester’s  bed  was 
dutifully  arranged.  It  too  was  covered 
with  a black  cloth.  On  it,  at  the  head, 
was  placed  a cross  of  two  twigs  in- 
geniously interwoven  together.  And 
surrounding  everything  were  several 
flickering  candles.  Their  deep  orange- 
yellow  light  seemed  to  advance  and  re- 
treat in  the  darkness.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  wooden  bed  was  placed  a glass 
filled  with  water,  and  a generous 
serving  of  food  on  a fancy  plate.  There 
were  also  a few  scattered  coins  in 
order  to  forestall  any  further  demands 
of  the  dead.  The  friends  of  the 
mourners  dared  not  enter  the  house, 
but  preferred  to  remain  outside  in  ex- 
pectant silence. 

The  mourners  within  the  house  en- 
circled the  bed.  All  eyes  were  trained 
on  the  flickering  flames.  The  most 
prominent  place  was  given  to  old 
Miami,  the  oldest  heir.  Outside  the 
circle,  were  positioned  the  congos,  a 
group  of  six  musicians  with  their 
hollow  log  drums,  maracas,  and  guiro. 
With  everything  positioned  at  the 
ready  they  sat  in  severe  silence.  The 
people  in  that  room  moved  but  little 
and  always  on  tip-toe.  They  talked  in 
whispers.  It  was  truly  a deathly 
silence.  Only  the  boiling  pots  sputter- 
ing on  the  fire-pits  outside  paid  no 
heed. 

Then  Goyo  gave  the  momentous 
signal.  The  congoes  began  to  play  their 
instruments.  Heavy  drum  beats  ex- 


ploded into  the  eerie  silence.  Throb- 
bing pulses  seemed  to  saturate  the  very 
bones  of  the  mourners.  In  waves,  the 
beat  would  rise  and  fall,  bringing  one 
to  near  panic.  Then  came  the  bellow- 
ing chant,  combining  haphazardly  with 
the  rhythm.  The  scene  was  chaotic  and 
one  could  feel  the  heart  quicken  to  the 
cadence  of  the  primitive  beat.  In  some 
way  it  seemed  to  conjure  up  the  very 
presence  of  evil.  And  with  all  this,  on 
the  signal  from  Goyo,  the  mourners 
themselves  began  the  traditional  wail, 
with  desperate  laments,  shrieks  and 
other  signs  of  hysteria.  Piercing  the 
thin  palm-board  walls  of  the  house,  the 
sounds  reached  out  into  the  darkness 
of  the  night  so  that  it  too  responded 
with  a deep  and  frightful  echo.  The 
friends  of  the  mourners  who  remained 
outside  declared  that  it  was  such  a 
good  wake  that  they  saw  the  soul  of 
old  Silvester  floating  in  the  air.  A few 
even  saw  the  empty  body,  sometimes 
rigid,  sometimes  swaying  in  dance 
fashion  to  the  bewitching  music. 

The  last  wake  was  over  at  dawn. 
The  locked  door  of  the  house  was 
opened  again.  The  guests  and  friends 
formed  two  files,  one  of  men,  the 
other  of  women.  Then  the  mourners 
moved  through  the  open  door  in  single 
file,  headed  by  Goyo,  passing  between 
the  rows  of  friends.  When  all  were 
outside,  Goyo  stopped.  He  called  the 
dead  man  by  his  name,  three  times. 
He  paused.  Finally,  he  cracked  the 
air  with  a short  bull  whip.  Then,  in  a 
loud  voice  he  said:  “Listen,  yo’  family 
done  had  dis  nine-day  remembrance 
wake  so  dat  yo’  kid  go  away  happy  to 
yo’  most  holy  place!” 

“Amen!”  answered  all,  thus  ending 
forever  the  waking  of  old  Silvester.  ■ 
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Fr.  Victor  Vachon,  SFM,  of  Windsor, 

Ont.,  served  with  the  Canadian  Army 
overseas  in  World  War  II  and  after 
returning  to  civilian  life  entered  the 
Scarboro  Seminary.  Fr.  Vachon  was 
ordained  for  the  Society  in  1954.  He 
has  been  a missionary  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  that  time. 

I Remember 

In  our  parish  of  Padre  las  Casas  in  the  Dominican  Republic  we  had 
been  struggling  to  provide  adequate  medical  attention  for  the  poor 
people.  On  one  occasion  I had  convinced  the  town’s  only  doctor  to  visit 
a neighboring  village  and  to  examine  some  of  the  people. 

The  catechist  told  us  of  a ten-year-old  boy  who  seemed  to  be  wasting 
away.  The  doctor  examined  the  boy,  who’s  name  was  Ramoncito 
Vicinti,  and  ordered  that  he  be  moved  to  a hospital  in  the  capital.  And  so 
I bundled  up  Ramoncito  and  took  him  in  to  the  large  children’s  hospital 
in  the  capital.  He  remained  in  that  hospital  for  four  weeks  and  in  the  end 
they  discovered  that  the  young  boy  had  cancer. 

I continued  to  visit  him  after  he  was  transferred  to  thfc  cancer  hos- 
pital. The  boy’s  father  and  mother  were  both  dead  and  only  his  sister 
remained.  And  she  never  visited  him  even  once. 

During  the  nine  months  that  he  was  in  the  hospital  he  often  pleaded 
to  go  home.  Finally  he  was  allowed  to  go  home  for  a visit.  Once  again 
I packed  him  into  the  jeep  and  set  out  on  the  four-hour  journey  to  his 
home.  Naturally  it  rained  cats  and  dogs  and  we  got  stuck  a good  number 
of  times  in  the  greasy  gumbo  and  we  were  both  soaked  to  the  skin.  But 
we  got  there. 

When  I was  taking  him  back  to  the  hospital  thirty-six  hours  later, 
someone  stole  the  only  worldly  possession  he  had  — a small  transistor 
radio.  And  so  I gave  him  mine. 

The  little  boy  died  within  the  month.  He  was  a fine  boy;  yes,  even 
a saintly  boy!  I am  sure  that  he' is  praying  for  us  from  a high  place 
in  heaven. 

It  is  people  like  Ramoncito  that  are  constant  reminders  that  mis- 
sionary work  is  worthwhile.  ■ 
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Spiritual  Father  of 
Missionaries  (seated). 

WILLIAM  K.  AMYOT,  SFM, 
THE  MAN  AND  THE  MEMORY 


The  oldest  hath  borne  most;  we  that 
are  young  shall  never  see  so  much  nor 
live  so  long.  King  Lear  V.iii. 

Father  Bill  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Scarboro.  He  went  to 
China  in  1928  with  the  third  mission 
band.  He  was  an  athlete,  a soldier,  a 
missionary  and  a great  Canadian. 

But  most  of  all  he  is  remembered 
for  his  work  with  the  Scarboro  Novi- 
tiate at  St.  Marys,  Ontario. 


Father  Amyot  gave  so  much  of  him- 
self to  the  training  of  young  men  in  his 
lifetime  that  we  feel  it  would  be  most 
fitting  if  this  burse  for  the  education 
of  Scarboro  missionaries  of  tomorrow 
was  perpetuated  in  his  memory. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  those 
same  missionaries  educated  in  his 
memory  will  bring  to  their  task  of 
Christian  witness,  in  other  countries 
and  cultures,  a large  measure  of  Father 
Bill’s  warmth,  generosity  and  dedica- 
tion. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Who  is  the  happy  warrior?  Who  is  he  that  every  man  in 
arms  should  wish  to  be?  It  is  the  generous  spirit,  who 
when  brought  among  the  tasks  of  real  life  hath  wrought 
upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought,  whose 
high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light  that  makes  the  path 
before  him  always  bright,  keeps  faithful  with  a single- 
ness of  aim.  . . . 

On  Friday,  September  26th,  two  Canadian  mis- 
sionaries died  in  a plane  crash  in  the  Andes  about  70 
miles  from  their  mission  near  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Fathers  Walter  Strub  and  James  O’Connor  were  both 
from  Kitchener,  Ontario.  As  members  of  the  Resur- 
rectionist Missionaries,  Fathers  Strub  and  O’Connor 
volunteered  in  the  early  1960’s  for  mission  work  among 
the  campesinos  of  Bolivia. 

Originally  they  volunteered  for  five  years,  but  after 
they  had  been  there  a number  of  years  they  saw  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  remained  to  be  done  and 
they  decided  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  mission  of 
Bolivia. 

Scarboro  is  proud  to  dedicate  this  Christmas  edition 
of  our  magazine  to  the  memory  of  those  two  Canadian 
volunteer  missionaries,  in  the  sincere  hope  that  they 
will  inspire  others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Let  us  remember  the  dead. 

R.  I.  P. 
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The  Bethlehem  Innkeeper 


What  a wonderful  week!  More  travelers  and  more  business  than  our  little  town  has  ever 
known.  How  clever  of  King  Herod  to  require  that  each  return  to  his  native  city  for  the 
taxing.  It  has  been  a real  boon  to  innkeepers,  I tell  you. 

These  last  few  years  have  not  been  very  good  for  us,  you  know.  The  Roman  occupation 
has  hurt  my  business.  An  old  inn  like  mine  doesn’t  attract  the  quality  it  used  to,  and  our  own 
kind  are  too  poor  to  do  much  traveling.  And  so  the  good  wife  and  I had  about  decided  the 
great  days  of  this  inn  were  all  over.  We  were  planning  to  sell  and  get  out. 

But  this  last  week  changed  all  that.  What  crowds,  what  feasting  and  drinking,  what 
profit!  Best  of  all,  the  clientele!  Every  room  was  filled  with  people  of  distinction  and  quality. 
The  most  important  people  in  Bethlehem  ate  at  my  board  and  slept  in  my  inn.  Even  the 
Roman  authorities  were  my  guests.  What  an  honour!  What  a week! 

Who  knows,  the  way  things  are  going  in  the  empire,  maybe  one  of  my  guests  will  some 
day  be  famous  and  people  will  come  to  see  the  inn  where  he  stayed.  I can  see  the  sign  now: 
“Quirinius  the  great  slept  here.”  Ah,  that’s  what  brings  the  business. 

Only  one  unfortunate  incident  so  far,  and  that  not  serious.  His  excellency  the  tax 
collector  complained  of  the  strange  light  that  shone  from  the  stable  last  night.  He  said 
it  disturbed  his  sleep.  I hung  a blanket  over  the  window  and  he  seemed  satisfied. 

But  then  later  when  those  star-struck  shepherds  came  singing  through  the  stable  yard, 
the  tax  collector  really  got  huffy.  But  I explained  to  him  about  the  little  peasant  girl  who  had 
a baby  out  there  last  night  and  he  calmed  down.  I guess  he  figured  the  poor  child  has  so 
many  debts  ahead  of  him  that  a tax  collector  shouldn’t  complain  about  his  birth.  Still  it’s 
too  bad  it  happened. 

I knew,  when  I let  those  people  stay  in  the  stable,  I was  risking  trouble.  It  doesn’t  pay 
to  mix  common  people  with  dignitaries  in  the  same  hostelry. 

But  there  was  something  about  that  girl’s  face  that  upset  my  good  judgment.  She  was 
so  young,  so  tired,  so  beautiful.  Her  husband  was  so  worried.  I just  had  to  take  them  in. 
And  the  child  she  bore  last  night  is  a wonderful  baby.  God  certainly  has  blessed  her  with 
that  infant 

Well  I don’t  know  why  I should  run  on  so  about  such  a common  thing  as  a new  baby. 
After  all,  it  happens  every  day,  doesn’t  it?  I must  be  getting  sentimental  with  the  years. 

But  I suppose  it’s  just  because  I feel  warmhearted  and  full  of  goodwill  today  because 
God  has  blessed  me.  He  brought  business  to  my  inn  and  important  people. 

So  forgive  me  if  I confuse  my  blessings  and  seem  to  be  making  too  much  of  that  new 
baby.  I understand  he’s  to  be  named  Jesus.  That  means  "God's  Saviour,”  doesn’t  it? 

What  a strange  title  for  such  a little  child.  ■ 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  — AMERICA 

John  E.  Gault,  SFM 


“\VThat  a way  to  celebrate  Christ- 

W mas!” 

These  words  must  have  been  on  the 
lips  of  many  crewmen  on  the  “Santa 
Maria”  on  December  25th,  1492. 

No  doubt,  Columbus’  first  reaction 
was  much  stronger.  His  good  ship,  the 
“Santa  Maria”,  had  gently  settled  on 
a coral  reef  shortly  before  midnight  on 
Christmas  Eve.  As  the  ground  swell 
raised  her  higher  and  higher  on  the 
reef,  hope  of  saving  the  ship  gradually 
faded  and  she  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Christopher  had  been  invited  to 
spend  Christmas  Day  with  Guacana- 
gari,  the  great  cacique  (chief)  of 
Marien,  which  occupied  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Island  of  His- 
paniola. As  yet,  Columbus  did  not 
know  just  where  he  was  on  the  face  of 


the  earth.  He  half  hoped  that  Guacana- 
gari  would  turn  out  to  be  the  Emperor 
of  Japan. 

As  the  Admiral  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  of  disaster  and  began  to  real- 
ize that  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
saving  the  “Santa  Maria”,  he  decided 
that  the  event  had  been  an  act  of  Divine 
Providence,  directing  him  to  establish 
his  first  settlement  in  the  New  World. 
Using  much  of  the  timber  from  the  ill- 
fated  “Santa  Maria”,  the  Spaniards  and 
many  natives  constructed  a fort  on  the 
nearby  shore.  Columbus  named  it 
“Villa  de  la  Navidad”  (Christmas  Vil- 
lage) and  assigned  thirty-nine  of  his 
men  to  remain  there,  while  he  sailed 
back  to  Spain  to  make  known  his  dis- 
covery to  the  Sovereigns  of  that 
country.  ■ 
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V'here  is  a beautiful  legend  that  has 
grown  up  around  the  famous  paint- 
ing of  Our  Lady  of  Altagracia  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  shown  above. 

In  the  little  settlement  of  Higuey, 
far  to  the  east  of  Santo  Domingo,  there 
was  a man  who  had  a young  daughter 
named  La  Nina  ( the  Little  One).  Every 
time  this  man  would  go  away  from 
home  on  a trip  he  would  ask  his  daugh- 
ters what  they  would  like  him  to  bring 
them  on  his  return. 

La  Nina  was  not  interested  in  toys 
or  dolls  but  would  always  ask  for  the 
same  thing.  She  wanted  a picture  of 
Our  Lady  who  had  somehow  made  her- 
self known  to  the  child  as  the  Virgin 
of  Altagracia  ( highest  grace). 


Because  he  loved  his  daughter  very  | 
much  the  man  each  time  that  he  went 
on  a journey  would  inquire  about  this 
mysterious  picture.  But  people  only  j 
shook  their  heads.  The  man  asked  the  j 
priests  and  the  bishop  but  it  seemed  that  j 
no  one  had  even  heard  of  such  an 
illustration. 

Seeing  the  apparent  futility  of  con- 
tinuing the  quest  the  man  tried  to  in-  ‘ 
terest  La  Nina  in  something  else.  But 
La  Nina  had  her  heart  set  on  that  un- 
usual description  of  the  Virgin. 

After  many  fruitless  trips,  one  night, 
as  the  man  was  on  his  way  back  home, 
he  came  to  a wayside  house  and  asked 
for  food  and  lodging  for  the  night. 

Later  that  evening  he  happened  to 
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mention  that  his  daughter  La  Nina 
wanted  a picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Alta- 
gracia  but  it  was  seemingly  non- 
existent. 

Just  at  that  moment  an  old  man  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  and  said: 

“I  have  the  gift  for  La  Nina/’ 

As  he  spoke  the  old  man  unfolded  a 
well-worn  scroll  with  trembling  fingers 
and  revealed  a painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  her  newborn  Son.  And  according 
to  the  legend  as  soon  as  the  old  man 


had  handed  the  painting  to  the  father 
of  La  Nina  he  disappeared. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  exact  replica 
of  the  Virgin  that  La  Nina  had  seen 
at  some  time  in  her  young  life. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  only  a legend, 
but  there  is  no  denying  the  devotion 
that  the  Dominican  people  have  for  the 
Virgin  of  Altagracia.  In  fact  in  1922  the 
Island  Republic  was  officially  entrusted 
to  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of 
Altagracia. 


MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE 

John  E.  Gault,  SFM 


r"Phe  Patroness  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public  is  “Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Altagracia.”  Like  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help,  so  well-known  to  Cana- 
dians, the  material  representation  of 
Our  Lady  of  “Altagracia”  is  a picture. 
This  picture  is  really  the  Nativity  scene 
in  a somewhat  novel  form. 

In  the  foreground,  the  Infant  Jesus 
lies  in  the  customary  manger.  Imme- 
diately behind  is  the  predominant 
figure  of  Our  Lady,  while  in  a subdued 
background  of  Roman  arches  is  the 
almost  unnoticeable  image  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  figure  of  Our  Lady  is  richly 
dressed.  A red  inner  garment  is  covered 
by  a white  chasuble-like  garment  and 
what  appears  to  be  a misplaced  white 
scapular.  The  head  and  entire  body  are 
gracefully  covered  with  a deep  blue 
mantle  bearing  nine  golden  stars.  The 
image  bears  a large  gold  and  white 
crown.  The  aureole  is  not  the  cus- 
tomary gold  disk  but  an  oval  series  of 
shimmering  flames.  Surrounding  the 
crown  and  aureole  there  are  more 
golden  stars.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  is 
represented  by  another  of  these  stars 


bearing  a comet  trail. 

Devotion  to  Our  Lady  under  the  title 
“Altagracia”  often  borders  on  the 
superstitious.  I once  asked  a catechist 
from  the  country  who  he  considered  to 
be  more  powerful,  God  or  the  Virgin 
of  “Altagracia.”  His  vote  went  to  the 
Virgin.  Her  picture  is  even  displayed 
in  Masonic  Temples  and  Oddfellow 
Lodges.  Buses,  trucks  and  cars  are  more 
likely  to  bear  an  image  of  “Altagracia” 
than  one  of  St.  Christopher.  The  an- 
cient shrine  in  honour  of  “Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Altagracia”  is  in  the 
Island’s  easternmost  parish  of  Higiiey 
(the  original  Indian  name  for  the  area) . 
I was  told  that  the  small  Spanish- 
colonial  style  church  is  over  four  hun- 
dred years  old.  I always  enjoyed  visiting 
the  shrine,  not  so  much  from  devotion 
as  from  a sense  of  history.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin  still  inspire  my 
curiosity  and  inflames  my  imagination. 
It  is  certainly  another  indication  of  the 
deep  sense  of  maternal  protection  ex- 
perienced by  the  early  Iberian  coloni- 
zers. 

To  me,  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
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Altagracia  symbolizes  a predominant 
aspect  of  family  life  in  Latin  America. 
On  looking  at  the  picture,  one  imme- 
diately notices  that  the  image  of  the 
Mother  towers  over  the  Child.  She 
looks  gently  down  upon  Him  with  an 
attitude  of  deep  devotion  and  total  com- 
mitment, as  if  saying  to  the  Child: 
“You  are  the  only  purpose  for  my 
being.”  The  figure  of  the  foster-father 
is  almost  insignificant  in  the  back- 
ground. It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority 
of  Latin  Americans  are  brought  up  only 
by  the  mother  or  a mother-figure.  The 
father  plays  a very  minor  role  in  child- 
rearing  and  frequently  is  completely 
absent  or  seen  on  rare  occasions.  Dur- 
ing the  formative  years  of  youngsters, 
the  mother  is  a tower  of  protection;  an 
ever-watching  star;  an  indulgent  queen. 

Because  of  this  exaggerated  maternal 
influence,  it  seems  to  me,  many  Latin 
American  males  manifest  such  great 
devotion  to  Mary,  our  spiritual  Mother, 
while  paying  little  or  no  attention  to 
other  Christian  teachings.  Even  Rafael 
Trujillo,  a much  - feared  dictator  for 
thirty-one  years,  manifested  his  devotion 
to  Our  Lady  of  “Altagracia”  on  many 
occasions.  He  began  the  construction  of 
a multi-million  dollar  shrine  in  her 
honour.  Due  to  his  assassination,  the 
beautiful  structure  will  likely  never  be 
completed.  He  always  manifested  a 
deep  affection  and  respect  for  his  own 
mother,  Dona  Julia  de  Trujillo.  On  one 
occasion,  a minor  official  was  so  car- 
ried away  during  a discourse  on  “el 
Jefe”  that  he  cried: 

“Hail,  Julia,  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee, 
blessed  art  thou  among  women 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb, 
Rafael.” 


Could  the  excessive  influence  of  the 
mother  of  the  Latin  American  boy  be 
the  source  of  the  compulsive  tendency 
known  as  “machismo”? 

Let  us  return  to  our  discussion  on  the 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  “Altagracia.” 
The  literal  translation  of  the  Spanish 
word  “Altagracia”  is  “High  Grace”,  but 
I think  the  English  equivalent  would 
be  “full  of  Grace.” 

Grace  is  God’s  abiding  presence  in 
our  life,  as  John  seems  to  indicate  when 
he  quotes  Christ  as  saying:  “If  any  one 
loves  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and 
My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will 
come  to  him  and  will  make  our  abode 
with  him”  (John  14:23).  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Jerusalem  Bible  trans- 
lates the  words  “full  of  Grace”  as  “so 
highly  favoured”  (Luke  1:29). 

These  ideas  stand  out  in  the  Nativity 
scene  as  depicted  in  the  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  “Altagracia.”  Has  God  ever 
been  more  intimately  present  to  anyone 
than  to  Mary?  The  picture  seems  to 
emphasize  this  point.  The  Christ  Child, 
He  who  “will  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High,”  has  just  been  born  of 
Mary.  Having  placed  Him  in  the  man- 
ger, she  looks  upon  Him  adoringly, 
lovingly,  completely  absorbed  with  His 
presence.  Later,  she  will  present  him  to 
the  shepherds,  to  the  Magi,  to  the 
world.  Truly  she  is  the  “highly 
favoured”  one.  She  is  “Neustra  Senora 
de  la  Altagracia.” 

Following  her  example,  we  should 
always  strive  to  be  deeply  and  lively 
aware  of  God  as  an  ever-present  reality. 
This  will  enable  us  to  attain  a personal 
relationship  with  God.  The  imitation  of 
Mary  means  to  “live  with”  God  just 
as  on  the  first  Christmas  God  came  to 
“live  with”  us.  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


A carol  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term 
is  a song  in  which  a religious  topic  is 
treated  in  a style  that  is  familiar,  play- 
ful or  festive.  The  word  carol  originally 
meant  a dance,  especially  a ring-dance 
accompanied  with  singing  like  that  of 
children’s  favorite  “Here  we  go  round 
the  mulberry  bush.”  They  were  not  al- 
ways respectful,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  they  were  often  drinking  songs, 
and  sometimes  even  disrespectful. 

* ❖ * 

It  was  St.  Francis  who  helped  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  away  from 
the  drinking  and  feasting  part  of  Christ- 
mas and  center  it  on  the  central  hap- 
pening that  was  the  only  reason  for 
celebrating  at  all  — the  Birth  of  the 
Saviour.  In  his  time  the  carol  took  on  a 
religious  flavour  again  and  attempted 
to  express  in  music  and  song  the  great 
!|  mystery  of  God  becoming  man  and 
being  born  into  our  world  as  helpless 
and  dependent  as  any  of  us. 

❖ ❖ * 

In  the  1930’s  the  expression  was:  “Oh, 
yeah?” 


University  students  by  the  thousands 
swore  they  would  never  fight  for  King 
or  country.  But  fight  they  did,  and  they 
died  by  the  thousands. 

In  those  days  it  was  almost  fashion- 
able to  be  a Communist  and  certainly 
respectable  to  be  a pacifist. 

— Pierre  Berton 
* * * 

One  of  the  most  astute  analysts  of  the 
human  race  was  the  chap  who  invented 
the  eraser. 

* * * 

The  Christian  use  of  candles,  symbolic 
of  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World,  is  said 
to  be  a combination  of  Roman  and 
Hebrew  customs.  At  first,  tallow 
candles  were  chiefly  used,  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  wax  tapers,  for  church 
services.  When  the  latter  became 

cheaper,  they  were  preferred  as  an  em- 
blem of  Mary’s  purity,  for  wax  is  the 
product  of  virgin  bees.  Many  persons 
believed  that  bees  had  come  directly 
from  heaven;  and  usually  religious  in- 
stitutions kept  swarms  of  them.  An 
early  writer,  Durandus,  said  the  wax 
represented  Christ’s  body;  the  wick,  His 
soul;  and  the  flame,  His  divine  nature. 
* * 

The  young  realize  the  critical  need  for 
world  action  to  prevent  further  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment,  hunger  and 
nuclear  war. 

And  they  translate  these  needs  into 
a need  to  somehow  make  way  for  the 
new  — to  make  way  by  a kind  of  social 
bulldozing  . . . knocking  down  all  the 
expressions  of  the  past  that  have  not  yet 
succeeded — the  past  that  is  to  them  one 
colossal,  unintelligible  failure.” 

— Margaret  Mead, 
Anthropologist 
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Planting  rice  is  a family  affair. 


CORN  OR 
SWEET 
POTATOES? 

Charles  Gervais,  SFM 


Co  you  put  everything  in  sweet 
^ potatoes  this  year,  Ramon?” 

“Everything.” 

“But  last  year  you  had  a good  crop 
of  corn.  Why  did  you  do  away  with 
the  corn?” 

“Because  the  corn  it  grows  and  then 
‘poof  — it’s  all  gone.  The  sweet  potato 
grows  slowly  and  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  eat.  Even  a few  tender  leaves, 
Padre.  It  is  something  . . . no?” 

Although  Ramon  could  readily 
understand  that  there  was  a great  deal 
more  money  to  be  made  in  corn  than 
in  sweet  potatoes  he  chose  to  sow  his 
entire  plot  in  sweet  potatoes.  Ramon 
is  a Filipino  farmer  who  has  known 
more  bad  times  than  good.  He  was 
understandably  elated  by  his  good  for- 
tune with  the  corn  crop  of  the  previous 
year  but  still  wary  and  suspicious  of 
such  an  unpredictable  bounty. 

He  chose  sweet  potatoes  because 
they  represented  security  to  him.  He 
knew  that  if  the  worse  came  to  the 
worst  he  and  his  family  could  always 
make  a meal  out  of  the  leaves  of  the 
durable  sweet  potato.  This  way  there 


would  always  be  food  for  him  and  his 
family,  whereas  with  the  corn  there 
might  be  a drought  or  a blight  or  a 
swarm  of  locusts  to  completely  de- 
molish it.  He  had  seen  misfortune  too 
often  to  put  his  trust  in  anything  as 
uncertain  as  corn.  Why  it  might  even 
be  dangerous! 

Dangerous  . ...  ? 


TyThen  I first  went  to  the  Philippines 
^ as  a missionary  I would  walk 
through  the  rice  fields  and  wave  at  the 
farmers.  They  would  look  up  from  their 
back-breaking  work  and  doff  the  cap, 
smile  and  wave  at  me.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  from  this  that  I,  as  a priest,  was 
very  much  appreciated  by  those  poor 
farmers.  But  gradually  it  began  to  dawn 
on  me  that  the  farmer  would  never  call 
me  over  to  talk  about  his  work. 

It  was  when  we  began  to  take  those 
first  initial  steps  in  the  Credit  Union 
and  became  involved  in  improving  farm 
methods  that  the  farmer  would  call  me 
over  and  point  with  pride  to  the  amaz- 
ing yield  of  that  new  type  of  rice.  He 
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The  old  people  can  tell  you  Frs.  Gervais  and  MacLean  walk  with  farmers  to  celebrate 
why.  International  Credit  Union  Day. 


even  showed  an  unusual  interest  in  his 
fellow  farmers.  Whenever  I told  him 
that  I was  on  my  way  over  to  see  Tiago 
de  la  Costa  or  one  of  the  other  farmers, 

I he  would  break  off  some  rice  stalks  and 
press  them  into  my  hands. 

“Show  this  to  Tiago.  I’ll  bet  he’s 
never  seen  anything  like  this  rice  crop.” 
After  getting  to  know  the  farmers 
and  becoming  involved  in  their  farming 
problems,  I found  that  they  began  to 
open  up  and  confide  in  me.  I was  being 
taken  from  the  pedestal  at  last  and  our 
conversations  were  becoming  much 
more  direct  and  to  the  point: 

“You  know,  Padre,  because  you  are 
a priest  we  have  great  respect  for  you. 
We  know  that  you  are  a man  of  prayer 
and  have  some  influence  in  the  things 
of  the  Spirit.  But  we  always  felt  that 
what  we  were  doing  in  the  rice  fields 
was  something  different.  We  felt  that 
really  we  were  so  helpless  in  the  face  of 
the  uncertain  elements.  There  were  too 
many  spirits,  good  and  evil,  to  be  con- 
ciliated so  that  we  might  avoid  crop 
failure.” 

There  was  just  the  slightest  hint  that 


superstition  might  still  play  a part  in 
their  lives.  It  was  well  known  that  many 
farmers  still  had  recourse  to  witch  doc- 
tors as  well  as  to  the  priest  in  a des- 
perate effort  to  come  to  terms  with 
nature. 

Often  in  the  darkness  of  night  when 
there  was  no  moon,  furtive  groups 
would  gather  quietly  in  the  fields 
sprinkling  animal  blood,  burning  in- 
cense and  applying  other  instruments 
designed  to  reconcile  the  spirit  world. 
Since  they  were  Christians  they  knew 
that  the  Church  would  never  approve 
of  these  occult  ceremonies : 

“The  priest,  you  know,  he  just 
doesn’t  understand  about  such  things.” 

The  more  remote  the  area  the  more 
likely  you  were  to  come  upon  these 
local  propitiation  rites.  In  fact  it  was 
only  in  such  isolated  regions  that  old 
people  could  be  induced  to  recount 
some  of  the  legends  and  even  to  supply 
interesting  background  for  the  “strange 
practices.” 

I remember  that  often  an  old  man  or 
an  old  woman  would  begin  to  tell  about 
some  local  customs  in  connection  with 


i 
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the  driving  out  of  wicked  spirits  and  he 
or  she  would  be  continually  watching 
for  some  sign  of  disapproval  on  my  face 
before  commencing  the  tale  in  earnest. 

I couldn’t  see  any  reason  for  showing 
displeasure.  It  seemed  clear  to  me  that 
we  must  encourage  the  people  to  talk 
about  such  things  and  to  bring  super- 
stition and  black  magic  out  into  the 
open.  Once  we  learned  the  real  reason 
for  performing  these  rites  we  might 
even  be  able  to  adapt  Christianity  to  the 
actual  situation  without  creating  cul- 
tural shocks. 

The  more  I listened  to  the  legends 
and  stories  involving  the  spirit  world, 
the  more  I became  convinced  that  what 
was  really  at  the  root  of  our  trouble 
was  the  existence  of  two  completely 
different  concepts  of  nature. 

The  Filipino,  for  example,  would 
never  speak  of  conquering  nature,  but 
rather  of  coming  to  terms  with  nature. 
The  respect  that  the  Filipino  has  for 
life  would  not  be  confined  to  the  human 
race  but  would  be  extended  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  as  well. 

I can  remember  a man  who  had  a 
real  problem  with  rats  breaking  into  his 
food  stores  and  devouring  his  crops. 


That  man,  although  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  marauding  rodents,  could  not  bring 
himself  to  exterminate  them. 

“The  rats,  too,  must  eat.  If  I were  to 
kill  all  the  rats  perhaps  I would  be 
judged  too  greedy  and  some  great  mis- 
fortune must  surely  descend  on  me  or 
my  family.” 

It  seemed  that  the  good  spirits  such 
as  the  Saints,  God,  Jesus  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  could  be  dealt  with  suc- 
cessfully through  the  priest.  But  there 
were  those  other  spirits  . . . evil  spirits!! 
If  we  can  make  everything  balance  in 
the  spirit  world,  the  Filipino  farmer 
may  plant  in  confidence  and  he  might 
reap  a good  harvest  and  possibly  even 
provide  some  meagre  protection  for  his 
family  into  the  bargain. 

It  does  no  good  to  scold  the  poor 
people  for  believing  in  witchcraft. 
Every  storm  and  every  violent  wind 
whipping  the  leafy  branches  off  of  the 
coconut  trees  and  pounding  rice  crops 
into  the  wet  ground  like  a giant  hammer 
convinces  them  that  they  are  very  much 
subject  to  the  whims  of  nature.  To  take 
a chance  in  such  an  uncertain  world 
and  to  ignore  obvious  signs  and  pat- 
terns demanding  unmistakable  tokens 
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of  goodwill  seems  to  them  to  be  the 
height  of  human  folly. 

There  is  only  one  solution  to  this 
problem  as  I see  it,  and  that  is  to  create 
a climate  where  people  are  free  to  talk 
openly  about  such  things  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convince  those  very 
people  beyond  any  doubt  that  there  is 
much  that  they  can  do  to  come  to  grips 
with  God’s  universe  and  to  use  the 
forces  that  are  there  to  increase  their 
yield  and  to  provide  security  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  families. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  little  by  little 
this  is  being  done  in  the  Philippines.  No 
longer  mere  corks  tossed  on  the  waves 
of  chance,  farmers  are  beginning  to 
take  control  of  their  environment  by 
using  fertilizers,  improved  strains  of 
rice  and  by  pooling  their  resources. 

But  before  we  begin  to  feel  smug  and 
superior  to  the  Filipino  farmer  it  might 
be  well  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  that 
there  is  no  thirteenth  floor  in  many 
hotels  and  no  room  thirteen  either. 

Have  you  noticed  how  few  people 
ever  walk  under  a ladder,  break  a mir- 
ror or  allow  a black  cat  to  cross  their 
path  without  making  some  remark 
about  it? 

I’ll  bet  it  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that 
you  were  in  the  room  with  someone 
flipping  through  the  pages  of  the  news- 
paper and  you  heard  them  say: 

“I  think  I’ll  check  my  horoscope  just 
for  fun.” 

Faced  with  the  threat  of  air  and 
water  pollutoin  and  the  fear  that  even- 
tually this  planet  will  be  unable  to  sup- 
port human  life,  it  might  be  wise  for 
the  advanced  nations  of  the  world  to 
re-examine  the  conquering  approach  to 
environment  and  to  imitate  the  Filipino 
in  coming  to  terms  with  nature.  ■ 


SURE  YOU’RE  LATE! 
BUT  NOT  TOO  LATE! 


ORDER  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
NOW  FROM: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION 
SOCIETY 

2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

We  have  a wide  selection  of  attractive 
cards  to  meet  all  your  needs. 
Please  help  us  in  our  work  and  get 
those  cards  in  the  mail  soon. 

Madonna  Series  — 15  cards 
Price  per  box  — $1.25  postpaid 
(Religious  Golden  Slim  Series  — 
100  cards  for  $6.50) 

Please  specify  series 
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Scarboro’ s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

This  Christmas  season  I want  to  tell 
you  how  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  spent  one 
Christmas.  He  noticed  the  big  churches, 
their  colourful  stained  glass  windows, 
carved  altars  and  beautiful  vestments 
and  thought  within  himself,  “this  is  not 
really  how  Jesus  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

So  Francis  called  a friend  and  said 
“in  the  woods  by  the  monastery  you 
will  find  a cave,  and  there  I would  like 
you  to  arrange  a stable  filled  with  hay. 
We  should  have  a cow  and  a donkey, 
just  as  at  Bethlehem.  For  once  do  I 
want  to  keep  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God  upon  earth  real  seriously  and  see 
with  my  own  eyes  how  poor  and  weak 
He  wished  to  be  for  our  sake.” 

And  so  it  happened.  Mass  was  cele- 
brated in  that  cave  and  some  who  were 
there  said  Francis  actually  saw  the  Baby 
Jesus  and  picked  Him  up  in  his  arms. 

You  see,  Buds,  Francis  wanted  to 
celebrate  Christmas  as  it  really  was.  I 
hope  you  think  of  Christmas  that  way. 
And  remember  to  share  some  of  your 
Christmas  money  with  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  missions.  Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Bud  of  the  Month 

Gerard  Melvin, 

Burnt  Cove,  Nfld. 


Dawn  Antle,  Ancaster,  Ont.  “I  have 
saved  2 dollars  in  my  mite  box.  I hope 
you  are  getting  enough  money  to  help 
the  children  you  mentioned  in  my  let- 
ter.” — There  are  so  many  children  in 
the  missions,  Dawn,  that  we  never  seem 
to  have  enough  to  look  after  them. 

“Stamps” 

Buds — please  save  cancelled  postage 
stamps  for  the  Scarboro  Missions.  Ask 
your  friends  to  save  them  too!  Just 
leave  a border  of  the  paper  around  the 
stamp,  because  if  the  stamp  is  dam- 
aged in  any  way  it  is  of  no  value.  When 
you  get  a small  box  full,  ask  your 
mother  for  a plastic  bag  to  put  them 
in  and  wrap  in  brown  paper  and  mail 
to  Father  Jim. 

Thanks,  Buds! 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  (D0^AN) 


"Cach  year,  to  commemorate  in  a 
^ special  way  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
there  is  a colourful  pageant  that  winds 
its  way  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  capital  city  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  is  clearly  the 
re-enactment  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi 
and  the  visit  of  those  first  humble 
shepherds  to  Bethlehem  nearly  2,000 
years  ago. 

There  were  some  shepherds  in  that 
neighborhood  keeping  watch  through 
the  night  over  their  flock  in  the  open 
field y.  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
by  them  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  around  them,  and  they  were  ter- 
ribly frightened.  The  angel  said  to 
them: 

“ Do  not  be  frightened  for  I bring  you 
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good  news  of  great  joy  that  is  to  be  felt 
by  all  the  people , for  today , in  the  town 
of  David,  a Saviour  for  you  has  been 
born  who  is  your  Messiah  and  Lord. 
And  this  will  prove  it  to  you:  You  will 
find  a baby  wrapped  up  and  lying  in  a 
manger” 

Now  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Beth- 
lehem in  Judea  in  the  days  of  King 
Herod,  astrologers  from  the  east  arrived 
at  Jerusalem  and  asked: 

“ Where  is  the  newly  born  King  of  the 
Jews?  For  we  have  seen  his  star  rise 


and  we  have  come  to  do  homage  to 
him”  . . . 

And  the  star  which  they  had  seen 
led  them  on  until  it  reached  the  place 
where  the  child  was  and  stopped  above 
it.  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  were 
very  glad,  and  they  went  into  the  house 
and  saw  him  with  his  mother,  Mary, 
and  they  threw  themselves  down  and 
did  homage  to  him.  They  opened  their 
treasure  boxes  and  presented  the  child 
with  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrhh.  . . . 
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In  the  market  place  Dominicans  queue  up  for  a piece  of  pork  to  supply  the  feast. 


A little  boy  looks  at  a store  window  and  dreams 
of  things  that  can  never  be. 


Christmas  is  a time  for  thinking  of  others 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
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ON  THE  AMAZON  — CHRISTMAS  68 


Procession  of  boats  on  the  Feast  of  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul. 


/^hristmas  in  Itacoatiara  is  not  the 
'^commercialized  event  it  is  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  isolated 
region  along  the  Amazon  River,  Christ- 
mas is  almost  entirely  a religious  feast. 
And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local 
people  in  that  area,  Christmas  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  feast  day  of  the  re- 
gional patron  saint  such  as  that  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On  such  days  there 
is  usually  a long  colorful  procession 
followed  by  a procession  of  boats  on 
the  river  which  is  viewed  by  thousands. 

At  considerable  expense  the  State 
government,  for  the  sake  of  political 
prestige,  built  and  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1968  a grandstand  and  soc- 
cer court  complex  adjacent  to  the  main 
church  and  praza.  Equipped  with  arti- 
ficial lighting  the  grandstand  will  seat 
approximately  one  thousand  persons 
and  provide  considerable  standing 
room. 

Seeking  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of 


Main  church  and  “praza”  in  Itacoatiara, 
Amazonas,  Brazil. 

the  occasion,  Father  Mike  O’Kane  and 
I talked  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  and 
received  permission  to  use  the  complex 
for  midnight  Mass.  The  mayor  went 
one  step  further  and  had  his  men  erect 
a stage  on  the  soccer  court  so  that  even 
those  who  were  standing  would  be  able 
to  see  the  altar. 


The  Canadian  Sisters  from  Peter- 
borough, along  with  the  Brazilian  Pre- 
cious Blood  Sisters,  provided  the  femi- 
nine touch  by  offering  to  beautify  the 
stage  with  Christmas  decorations  of  all 
kinds.  The  Young  People’s  Group, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Sisters, 
erected  a splendid  outdoor  crib.  Show- 
ing a lot  of  enthusiasm  for  the  project, 
the  young  people  moved  the  pews  and 
the  organ  from  the  church  as  well  as 
contributing  a lot  of  original  ideas. 

Weatherwise  it  threatened  to  be  a 
disaster  when  the  rains  came  shortly 
after  eleven  o’clock  and  again  about 
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Omar  Dixon,  SFM 


eleven-thirty.  The  people  here  have  an 
understandable  fear  of  rain  because  of 
their  low  resistance  to  colds  pneumonia 
and  lung  diseases  of  all  kinds.  There 
was  a mass  exodus  from  the  grand- 
stand to  the  church  for  shelter. 

Fortunately  the  rain  stopped  before 
midnight  and  Mass  went  on  as  sche- 
duled. Bishop  McHugh  was  the  main 
celebrant,  with  Father  O’Kane  and  I 
concelebrating  with  him.  There  was  an 
overflow  crowd  of  5,000  people  in  at- 
tendance and  many  of  that  number 
received  Holy  Communion. 

Gift-giving  and  some  of  the  other 
frills  of  Christmas  may  be  missing  here 
in  Itacoatiara  but  the  simplicity  of  the 
feast  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  com- 
mercialization is  an  appealing  feature 
of  it.  In  fact  I’m  sure  that  the  good 
Lord  must  have  been  pleased  with  his 
Brazilian  people  in  the  Amazon  jungle 
celebrating  in  their  own  way  the  Feast 
of  the  Newborn  Saviour.  ■ 


Around 

the 

Shack 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


This  is  the  last  in  Father  Rod  MacNeil’ s 
series  “ Around  the  Shack.” 

Beginning  next  month  Fr.  MacNeil 
will  begin  a new  series,  “La  Cuava”,  in 
which  he  will  tell  of  the  rewards  and 
hazards  of  starting  up  a new  parish  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Tj’ver  since  I built  an  electric  motor  in 
^ grade  nine,  electricity  has  never 
ceased  to  evoke  my  admiration.  Many 
a time,  off  in  the  sticks,  without  the 
facilities  of  civilization  to  help  with 
tangible  problems,  I have  turned  to 
electricity  rather  than  to  gasoline,  fire, 
rope  or  animal  power,  to  accomplish 
some  work. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
beans  we  harvested  here  were  win- 
nowed with  an  electric  fan,  run  by  the 
trusty  little  generating  plant  of  Father 
Vic  Vachon. 

When  a bit  of  soldering  has  to  be 
done,  a knife  sharpened,  a hole  drilled 
— out  comes  the  plant,  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood  come  to  watch  and 
the  little  job  gets  done  by  electricity. 
This  is  so  common  around  the  chapel 
where  I live  that  I think  nothing  of  it. 
However,  it  hit  a few  priests  very  funny 
one  day  when  I passed  through  the 
dining  room,  electric  razor  and  a little 
mirror  in  my  hand,  picked  up  the 
generator,  and  went  out  on  the  lawn  to 
shave.  Such  a commotion  to  run  a 
razor  they  had  never  seen  nor  even 
thought  of. 

However,  I think  I saw  something 
done  to  put  this  sample  to  shame. 

One  night  I was  working  the  back 
shift  at  the  steel  plant,  when  I was  a 
schoolboy.  It  was  my  first  shift  at  the 
blooming  mill,  where  steel  ingots  are 
rolled,  and  I was  awed  by  the  cranes, 
etc.,  and  especially  the  blooming  oven, 
like  hell  itself,  under  the  floor.  But 
things  were  quiet,  except  for  a few 
maintenance  jobs,  such  as  I was  work- 
ing on. 

A fat  old  gentleman  climbed  to  the 
operator’s  cage,  over  the  big  rollers, 
which  loomed  massive  in  the  dim  lights. 


Suddenly  the  doors  of  the  oven  opened, 
and  flames  and  a terrorizing  white  glow 
shot  forth.  A crane  rolled  over  this 
inferno,  down  went  the  tongs,  and  up 
came  a white  hot  ingot  of  steel,  weigh- 
ing many  tons.  This  was  plopped  onto 
a little  train  which  ran  by  itself,  dump- 
ing the  ingot  onto  a series  of  small 
conveyor  rollers. 

Work  stopped  where  I was,  as  I 
watched  this  fraction  of  the  sun  itself 
travelling  along.  When  it  hit  the  big 
rollers,  it  was  squashed  between  them, 
coming  out  the  other  side  at  about  half 
its  original  width,  but  three  times  its 
length.  Now  it  flew  backward  through 
the  rollers,  sparks  and  white  flakes  fly- 
ing off  it,  as  it  was  reduced  with  each 
successive  pass  to  a fraction  of  its  girth, 
and  a multiple  of  its  length. 

When  the  ingot  was  in  the  form  of  a 
billet,  about  six  inches  by  six  inches, 
and  I think  over  a hundred  feet  long, 
down  came  a knife,  slicing  a fobt  or 
more  off  the  end  of  it.  All  motion  stop- 
ped. Machines  everywhere  shut  down. 
Only  the  background  noises  of  the  mill 
could  be  heard. 

Then  a door  slammed,  the  fat  old 
gentleman  leisurely  waddled  down  the 
stairs  from  the  cage,  reached  under  the 
rollers,  and  nonchalantly  hauled  out  a 
steel  hook,  like  a shepherd’s  crook, 
about  fifteen  feet  long.  With  this  he 
pulled  the  small  chunk  of  red  hot  steel 
from  the  rollers  onto  the  floor.  Having 
done  this,  he  saved  the  hook,  opened 
his  lunch  can,  took  out  a metal  ena- 
meled cup  of  generous  size,  filled  it  with 
tea,  and  set  it  on  the  hot  block. 

Machines  were  made  for  men. 

Hope  to  CUAGN, 

73  es  76, 

Rod,  H18XPM  (VE8GSR). 
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NEW  VOCATION  DIRECTOR? 


T Tev!  What’s  the  story?  Where’s  Fr.  Courtright’s  picture?  Why  the  question 
^ mark?  Okay!!  Hold  on  a minute  and  we’ll  try  to  explain. 

First  of  all,  Fr.  Courtright  has  been  assigned  to  a new  job.  On  September  1st 
| he  took  up  his  new  duties  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  Ontario,  where  he  will  assist 
Bishop  Carter  in  co-ordinating  a mission  program. 

Fr.  Courtright’s  first  article  appeared  in  this  column  in  September,  1961. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  contact  with  many  of  you,  either  personally  (mainly 
by  his  visits  to  schools  and  churches)  or  by  correspondence,  particularly  this 
monthly  column  or  by  his  monthly  letter. 

Maybe  at  this  time  we  all  could  sincerely  thank  Fr.  Courtright  for  his  interest 
and  good  work  as  Vocation  Director  during  these  eight  years.  Let  us  remember 
him  in  our  prayers  and  ask  God’s  blessing  on  him  in  his  new  work. 

And  what  about  the  new  Director?  Who  is  he?  Where  has  he  been  working  as 
a missionary?  — Well,  this  brings  us  to  the  question  mark!  We’ve  heard  rumours 
| and  we  think  we  know  who  the  new  Director  is  but  we’re  not  sure,  so  we’re  not 
saying!!  The  new  Director  will  make  himself  known  in  the  next  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  So  watch  for  it. 

But  above  all  we  do  want  you  to  continue  your  interest  in  the  Vocation  Club 
and  in  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  We  want  you  to  correspond  with  the 
new  Director  and  make  yourselves  known  to  him.  And  to  welcome  the  new 
Director  maybe  you  could  even  invite  an  interested  friend  to  drop  him  a line. 
In  this  way  you  will  be  helping  us  spread  our  message,  which  is  really  the  message 
of  Christ  — “Come  follow  me  and  I will  make  you  fishers  of  men.”  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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“MISAS  DE  AGUINALDO” 


Tt  just  dawned  on  me  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  lives  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Another  fact 
which  has  suddenly  impressed  me  is 
that  Christianity  did  not  enter  the 
southern  hemisphere  until  fifteen  cen- 
turies after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
These  thoughts  occurred  to  me  after  I 
discovered  why  the  25th  of  December 
was  chosen  as  the  day  on  which  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  Christ.  The  date  was 
not  set  until  the  fourth  century.  It  was 
chosen  because  it  coincided  with  the 
winter  solstice.  This  is  the  time  when 
the  sun  is  furthest  away  from  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  appears  to 
pause  before  returning.  It  is  at  this 
moment  that  our  days  begin  to  grow 
longer.  Hence,  the  Christian  Church 
chose  this  time  to  symbolize  the  com- 
ing of  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world. 

Now,  you  may  wonder  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  the  title  of  this  article, 
Misas  de  Aguinaldo.  Well,  it  seems  that 
the  good  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public did  some  symbolizing  of  their 
own  along  this  same  line  of  thought. 


The  word  Misa  is  Spanish  for  Mass. 
These  Masses  take  place  at  a very  un- 
comfortable hour  for  most  Canadians. 
However,  the  Dominicans  think  it  is 
great  fun.  For  the  nine  days  before 
Christmas,  they  are  accustomed  to  at- 
tend Holy  Mass  at  4: 30  in  the  morning. 
This  means  that  a group  of  brave  souls 
get  up  at  least  an  hour  earlier  and  make 
their  way  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  to  be  sure  that  everyone  else 
wakes  up  in  time  for  the  lively  celebra- 
tion of  a Misa  de  Aguinaldo.  I’m  tell- 
ing you,  it  makes  our  “new  breed” 
Mass  fade  into  dull  conservatism. 
When  the  Aguinaldo  Mass  begins,  the 
world  is  shrouded  in  darkness.  By  the 
time  of  the  Consecration,  the  first 
golden  streaks  of  dawn  appear.  This 
also  symbolizes  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  Light  of  the  world. 

However,  the  Dominicans  believe 
that  such  an  event  should  be  celebrated 
with  great  emotional  joy.  They  come  to 
church  well  prepared  to  express  this 
emotion.  Some  may  come  with  tam- 
bours, tambourins,  but  certainly  tam- 
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bourines.  A few  of  the  senoritas  will  be 
sure  to  bring  rattling  castanets.  Of 
course,  the  pipe  organ  is  already  there 
but  it  has  no  intention  of  playing  sol- 
emn Gregorian  notes.  It,  too,  takes  on 
the  gay  spirit  of  fiesta.  It  is.  also  likely 
that  someone  will  stumble  up  the  choir 
steps  with  a viola  as  big  as  himself. 
Violins  are  considered  a must.  A variety 
of  wind  instruments  complete  this 
makeshift  orchestra.  Long  before 
Mass  begins  the  cacophony  of  squeaks, 
moans  and  toots  would  drive  a sensitive 
musician  out  of  hearing  distance,  but 
no  one  who  assists  at  a Misa  de  Aguin- 
jf  aldo  is  that  sensitive.  However,  the 
noise  soon  gives  way  to  some  of  the 

I liveliest  Christmas  music  I have  ever 
heard.  If  anything  can  urge  the  faithful 
to  do  a bit  of  liturgical  dancing,  the 
singing  and  music  of  an  Aguinaldo 
would  do  it.  I do  not  know  how,  but  the 
Dominicans  contain  themselves  and  re- 
frain from  such  liturgical  renewal.  As  a 
celebrant,  in  those  days,  I was  reading 
the  Latin  Mass  while  facing  the  altar, 
but  I suspect  that  many  a faithful  body 


was  swaying  with  the  rhythm. 

My  first  experience  with  the  Misas 
de  Aguinaldo  was  in  Azua  de  Compos- 
tela (Dominican  Republic)  during  De- 
cember, 1945.  Secretly,  I enjoyed 
it  immensely.  I say  “secretly”  because 
my  religious-music  super-ego  shouted 
that  this  was  a liturgical  “no,  no.”  In 
1903,  Pope  Pius  X issued  a Motu  pro- 
prio  stating  that  Church  music  should 
be  “sacred,  universal  and  artistic.” 
Well,  I fear  that  the  saintly  Pontiff 
would  have  considered  the  efforts  of 
our  Aguinaldo  musicians  much  too 
popular  to  be  sacred.  Since  I had  never 
heard  such  music  anywhere  else,  it 
would  be  stretching  the  imagination  to 
call  it  universal.  Since  anyone  with  a 
musical  instrument  could  join  the 
Aguinaldo  orchestra  and  since  they 
played  together  only  on  this  occasion 
each  year,  would  Pius  X consider  the 
music  artistic?  I do  not  think  so,  but 
perhaps  he  would  condescend  to  judge 
it  as  a type  of  primitive  art. 

Just  before  Christmas  of  1928,  Pius 
XI  reaffirmed  the  instructions  of  his 
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predecessor  and  further  recommended 
the  use  of  Gregorian  chant  and  poly- 
phonic music.  This  document  also 
stated:  “ . . . all  students  to  the  priest- 
hood (must)  be  trained  in  (Gregorian) 
chant . . . and  boys’  choirs  be  trained  to 
render  it,  even  in  parish  churches.”  I 
remember,  as  a youngster  in  Cornwall, 
Ontario,  having  to  study  Gregorian 
chant  in  school,  under  the  expert  direc- 
tion of  Father  Justin  Field,  O.P.,  (the 
late  Bishop  of  St.  George’s,  Grenada). 

Right  or  wrong,  I grew  up  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Almighty  Father 
had  a demanding  preference  for  organ 
music  and  that  if  a parish  choir  dared 
to  use  anything  but  the  solemn,  soft 
flowing  Gregorian  chant,  He  might 
even  let  the  church  roof  fall  in  upon 
them.  I guess  I was  not  alone  with  this 
attitude  because  many  Scarboro  priests, 
down  through  the  years,  have  done 
their  best  to  do  away  with  the  Misas 
de  Aguinaldo  in  their  parishes  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  have  absolute  control  over  our 
feelings  and  emotions.  Not  the  slightest 
sign  of  joy  and  gladness  was  to  be 
expressed  during  Advent.  However, 
you  were  expected  to  turn  it  on  full 
force  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  on 
Christmas  Eve.  No  matter  how  sleepy 
you  felt  nor  how  weak  due  to  insuffi- 
cient food  on  the  day  of  fast  and  ab- 
stinence, Church  rubrics  demanded  that 
on  the  dot  of  midnight  one  should 
twist  on  a happy  face  and  whip  up 
every  ounce  of  joy  possible.  Since  anti- 
cipation generally  gives  rise  to  pleasant 
feelings  more  than  the  actual  event 
does,  the  Dominicans  expressed  their 
joy  when  they  felt  it  most  and  generally 
went  home  on  Christmas  Day  to  rest  up 
in  peace  and  quiet. 


Maurice  Zundel  tells  us  that  we 
should  regard  Jesus  “as  the  only  light 
that  can  give  life  the  fullness  of  joy.” 
He  complains  that  “Christian  preach- 
ing, which  too  often  presents  Jesus  as 
a duty,  does  not  always  attract  people 
to  Him.”  He  maintains  that  Christ 
“should  be  shown  as  a gift.” 

This  idea  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
Dominican  custom  of  the  Misas  de 
Aguinaldo.  The  Spanish  word  Aguin- 
aldo means  a Christmas  gift.  Hence,  in 
English  we  would  call  this  beautiful 
custom:  “The  Masses  celebrating  the 
presentation  of  God’s  Gift  to  man- 
kind.” The  custom  seems  to  be  the  liv- 
ing out  of  the  Advent  hymn: 

“Hark!  a herald  voice  is  calling; 

‘Christ  is  high,’  it  seems  to  say; 
‘Cast  away  the  dreams  of  darkness, 

O ye  children  of  the  day!’  ” 

At  the  end  of  an  Aguinaldo  Mass, 
the  musicians  and  carolers  walk 
through  the  streets,  continuing  to  put 
into  music  and  song  the  sentiments  in- 
spired by  the  occasion.  Gleeful  children 
follow  them  wherever  they  go.  Even- 
tually, they  arrive  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  group  members  where  they  enjoy 
a breakfast  of  cocoa  and  bread  rolls. 
Then,  it’s  off  to  work  for  another  day. 

One  of  the  saints  set  a precedent  for 
such  a custom.  During  the  16th  cen- 
tury, St.  Francis  Solano  went  to  Latin 
America  as  a missionary.  At  Christmas 
time,  he  would  frequently  interrupt  his 
preaching,  take  up  his  Spanish  guitar, 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  in- 
strument he  would  sing  one  Christmas 
hymn  after  the  other.  The  natives 
would  sing  along  with  him  as  best  they 
could.  It  makes  one  wonder  if  we  today 
are  as  original  and  modern  as  we 
think.  ■ 
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ORIGIN  OF 
THE  FEAST  OF 
CHRISTMAS 


Tt  was  soon  after  the  last  great  per- 

secution  in  the  Roman  Empire,  be- 
tween 310  and  320  A.D.,  that  the 
Church  at  Rome  singled  out  December 
25th  as  the  birthday  of  the  Lord. 
Twelve  days  later  the  “manifestation” 
or  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  from  the 
East  was  celebrated.  However,  for  sev- 
eral generations  the  Eastern  Church 
continued  to  make  Epiphany  Festival 
of  January  6th  include  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Holy  Birth  as  well.  By  the 
5th  Century  the  Roman  custom  had 
been  adopted  almost  everywhere. 

And  why  did  the  Church  at  Rome 
choose  December  25th  to  celebrate  the 
Birth  of  the  Saviour?  There  were  actu- 
ally many  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 
As  long  as  heathenism  was  in  full 
vigour  the  ancient  Christians  were  very 
careful  to  avoid  any  custom  that  might 
appear  to  be  flirting  with  idolatry.  How- 
ever, as  heathenism  began  to  wane  there 
was  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  single  out  certain 
heathen  usages  that  were  harmless  and 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  Christian 
interpretation. 

This  practice  had  many  advan- 
tages. Old  observances  when  they  were 
associated  with  the  coming  of  Christ 
into  the  world  became  animated  with 
a new  spirit.  And  what  was  once 
heathenish  took  on  a rich  and  meaning- 
ful Christian  symbolism. 

In  former  times  during  the  last  days 


of  December  and  the  first  days  of 
January  a number  of  festivals  were 
linked  together  as  a great  Roman  holi- 
day. 

It  started  on  December  17th  with  the 
Saturnalia  that  was  supposed  to  call  to 
mind  the  “Golden  Age”  of  Rome.  It 
might  well  be  named  the  feast  of  Topsy- 
turvy dum.  During  those  initial  five 
days  slaves  enjoyed  the  semblance  of 
freedom  and  were  waited  on  by  their 
masters.  The  slaves  even  chose  from 
among  themselves  a mock  king  to  pre- 
side over  the  revels. 

On  December  22nd,  it  was  the  Sigil- 
laria  or  the  Feast  of  Dolls.  At  that  time 
a fair  was  held  and  dolls  as  well  as 
other  toys,  mostly  made  of  earthen- 
ware, were  presented  to  the  children. 
Brumalia  was  next,  on  December  25th. 
Brumalia  was  the  birthday  of  the  Un- 
conquered Sun.  For  it  was  the  time 
when  the  days  began  to  lengthen  after 
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the  winter  solstice.  Actually  this  feast 
of  the  Unconquered  Sun  was  neither 
very  ancient  nor  very  popular.  It  origi- 
nated in  270  A.D.  with  the  Emperor 
Aurelian,  who  was  an  ardent  worship- 
per of  Mithras,  the  Persian  Sun  God. 

It  might  be  worth  mentioning  that 
of  all  the  new  religions  which  sprang 
up  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Mithraism  was  the  purest  in 
morality  and  the  only  real  contender 
with  Christianity. 

Finally  came  Kelendae  Januarii,  or 
the  New  Year’s  Day,  when  everyone 
gave  gifts  to  everyone  else.  (Strenae 
they  were  called.)  Connected  with  this 
New  Year  feast  was  Juvenilia,  which 
was  the  special  festival  of  childhood 
and  youth. 

It  seems  fitting  somehow  that  all 
these  Roman  festivals  should  be  com- 
bined into  one  great  Christian  feast. 
And  even  the  significance  of  these  an- 
cient revels  should  be  transfigured  in 
the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

And  so  today  instead  of  the  old 
Saturnalia  celebrating  the  vague  tradi- 
tion of  a long-forgotten  “Golden  Age”, 
we  celebrate  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a Golden  Age  that  shall  never  end. 
This  feast  should  be  no  transient  or 
mocking  image  of  freedom  but  rather 
a pledge  of  that  liberty  whereby  the 
Truth  will  make  us  free  indeed. 

An  old  Latin  hymn  sums  up  this  idea 
which  should  make  Christmas  mean 
even  more  to  us  than  it  did: 

“O!  The  ever-blessed  birthday 
When  the  Virgin,  full  of  grace, 

By  the  Holy  Christ  conceiving, 

Bore  the  Saviour  of  our  race. 

And  the  Child,  the  world's  Redeemer 
First  displayed  His  sacred  face: 
Evermore  and  evermore."  | 


light. 

When  Father  Anthony  Martin, 
Superior  of  our  Philippine  mission, 
was  in  Canada  a year  or  so  ago,  he 
was  given  a generator  to  supply  ne- 
cessary lighting  for  a new  hospital  in 
Leyte. 

Maybe  they’re  not  making  luggage 
like  they  used  to,  but  Father  Martin 
just  couldn’t  squeeze  it  in  among  his 
shirts  and  socks.  That  big  generator 
is  still  here  in  Canada  waiting  to  be 
shipped. 

Could  you  contribute  a little  to 
send  a lot  of  generator  to  Father 
Martin? 

If  a lot  of  people  give  a little,  it 
will  go  a long  way.  That  generator 
may  even  go  all  the  way  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Your  little  can  light  up  a hospital 
this  Christmas.  Make  your  little  do 
a lot. 
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FAMILIAR  BUT  SOMEHOW  DIFFERENT 


Sister  Jean,  S.C. 


i 

I A s I watched  Sr.  Barbara  pull  the 
^ oft-used  costume  over  the  curly 
head  of  a little  dark  skinned  St. 
Joseph,  I suddenly  thought  of  Sisters 
all  over  the  world  who  this  week  would 
be  dressing  little  boys  for  a similar  role. 

I Christmas,  I thought,  is  the  same  every- 
where — yet  different. 

So  it  is  here  on  Harbour  Island,  in 
the  beautiful  Bahamas.  As  it  is  every- 
where else,  it  is  here  first  a children’s 
feast.  But  we  have  so  many  older  people 
with  children’s  hearts  that  it  is  truly  an 
Island  Feast.  For  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas the  place  is  ahum  with  Christmas 
tunes.  Old  men  swinging  machetes  as 


well  as  young  boys  carrying  strings  of 
freshly  caught  fish,  go  down  the  road 
singing  “O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful.” 

A big  part  of  Christmas,  of  course, 
is  the  play  at  school.  Classroom  walls 
evaporate  and  are  replaced  by  an  all- 
embracing  auditorium.  Parents  and 
friends  squeeze  into  every  available 
corner  and  those  who  can’t  fit  get  box 
seats  at  the  windows.  The  stage  lights 
go  on  and  suddenly  ordinary  little 
people  are  transformed  into  glittering 
angels  (some  with  no  front  teeth),  or 
shy  little  shepherds  tripping  on  robes 
in  their  haste  to  get  to  the  manger;  and 
of  course  dear  Mary  and  Joseph  wait- 
ing for  them. 
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When  school  is  closed  for  the  holi- 
day Father  and  the  Sisters  visit  the  sick 
and  needy  and  leave  a little  gift.  Last 
year  was  my  first  Christmas  here  and 
so  my  first  adventure  with  carolling  in 
the  parish  truck.  Sr.  Sheila  and  Sr. 
Barbara  took  the  Brownies  and  Guides. 

I went  with  the  Women’s  Singing 
Group.  We  stopped  to  sing  at  the 
houses  of  the  old  and  bed-ridden  and 
the  girls  were  happy  to  leave  a little  gift 
at  each  house.  As  I said,  we  used  the 
parish  truck  (if  you’ll  pardon  the  ex- 
pression). When  Fr.  Lagan  went  to  get 
it  licensed  this  year,  the  inspector  said, 
“Father,  show  me  some  parts  that 
work.”  Fr.  Lagan  went  home  and 
painted  it  and  put  on  a new  license  plate 
and  came  back  and  the  license  was  re- 
newed. However,  it  carried  us  faith- 
fully, though  noisily,  through  the  dark 
roads,  under  a jewelled  sky,  seeming 
to  enjoy  its  important  task  and  the 
sweet  sound  of  voices. 

Alas,  as  we  neared  the  dumping 
ground,  it  shuddered  and  stopped. 
Now,  I suppose  this  truck  has  a certain 
affinity  to  the  dump.  Many  of  its  parts 
came  from  there  and  it  seemed  to  know 
that  this  would  soon  be  its  final  resting 
place.  Father  tried  all  the  old  tricks 
that  usually  made  her  move,  but  she 
would  not  budge. 

And  here  we  were  — on  our  way  to 
the  “Sing”  under  the  fig  tree!  Fortu- 
nately, another  truck  stopped  and 
transported  us  the  rest  of  the  way.  Now 
the  “Sing”  is,  above  all  else,  what 
makes  Christmas  different  here  on  Har- 
bour Island.  A few  nights  before  Christ- 
mas, everyone  gathers  around  a beau- 
tiful lighted  fig  tree  down  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Hymn  cards  are  passed  out 
— though  it  is  too  dark  to  read  them. 


Everyone  is  there  — rich,  poor,  old, 
young,  natives  and  tourists. 

Now  the  tourists  on  Harbour  Island 
are  more  than  visitors,  they  are  part 
of  the  Island.  The  livelihood  of  many 
depends  on  their  coming  and  going. 
They  love  the  Island  as  a second  home 
and  they  are  loved  by  the  people. 

Well,  we  all  gather  out  there,  led 
by  the  three  ministers  of  religion  — 
Catholic,  Anglican  and  Methodist. 
After  all  the  carols  are  sung  each  minis- 
ter gives  a short  talk.  They  announce 
the  times  of  services  in  their  Churches, 
then  like  the  children,  they  too  become 
transformed  into  characters  in  the 
Nativity  scene  as  each  one  sings  a verse 
of  “We  Three  Kings.” 

This  year,  Fr.  Lagan  is  in  Nassau 
and  Fr.  Stock  is  pastor.  Already  the 
people  have  taken  Fr.  Stock  to  their 
hearts  because  of  his  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. His  reward?  Who  knows  — this 
year  he  may  be  Balthasaar. 

All  the  events  of  the  preceding  weeks 
are  of  course  preparations  for  and  have 
their  climax  in  Midnight  Mass.  The 
church  is  garlanded  with  green  wreaths 
and  native  poinsettias.  Bright  - eyed 
altar  boys  (who  later  fall  asleep)  don 
red  cassocks.  Vested  in  golden  gar- 
ments, Father  begins  the  Mass.  The 
Italian  entertainers  from  the  “Picaroon 
Club”  are  near  the  organ  ready  with 
their  yearly  gift  of  song.  Aldo  fingers 
the  organ  with  the  touch  of  an  artist, 
and  as  Father  offers  the  bread  and 
wine,  Roberto  fills  the  little  church  with 
the  always  moving  melody  of  the  “Ava 
Maria.”  New  liturgy  or  old?  No  one 
cares.  It  was  because  a little  maid 
Maria  said  yes,  that  all  this  has  come 
to  pass  at  Christmas  — on  Harbour 
Island.  ■ 
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THE 
SHOW 
MUST 
GO  ON 
BUT... 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


' I Tie  warnings  had  been  posted — only 
-*•  seven  more  shopping  days  until 
Christmas.  People  were  moving  in  and 
out  of  crowded  department  stores 
loaded  down  with  brightly  wrapped 
parcels.  And  in  the  background  could 
be  heard  the  familiar  jingle  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  bells  and  the  equally 
familiar  voice  of  Bing  Crosby  singing 
“ White  Christmas’  . . . 

As  for  me,  I was  attending  the  par- 
ish Christmas  party  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  biting  into  a succulent  leg  of 
turkey  when  I felt  a hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  heard  the  slightly  worried  but 
insistent  voice  of  the  pastor: 

“I  think  you’d  better  get  the  program 
underway.” 

Somehow  as  a direct  result  of  a num- 
ber of  crude,  heavy-handed  skits  writ- 
ten and  performed  at  school,  I had 
quite  unknowingly  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  able  to  come  up  with  a 
program  in  a pinch,  or  better  yet,  a 
pinched  program. 

I had  never  been  in  this  particular 
parish  before  and  so  my  eyes  met  with 
a sea  of  unfamiliar  faces  as  I headed 
to  the  front  of  the  hall  and  jumped  up 
onto  the  stage. 


I grabbed  the  microphone  firmly  in 
my  hands  as  much  for  physical  support 
as  amplification: 

“Well,”  I said  enthusiastically,  “I’ve 
been  asked  to  lead  you  all  in  a sing- 
song.” 

You  ever  notice  how  in  those  Holly- 
wood musicals  somebody  drops  a cue 
and  fifty-nine  guys  and  a hundred  and 
twenty-eight  gals  leap  right  out  of  the 
walls?  Sure  they  jump  up  on  the  tables 
and  immediately  the  whole  room  bursts 
into  song.  Well,  it  didn’t  quite  work  out 
that  way  for  me. 

The  people  in  front  of  me  seemed 
to  be  totally  unconcerned  with  this 
annoying  stranger  who  would  lead 
them  in  song  when  they  would  far 
rather  chomp  victuals.  And  so  they 
continued  to  gobble  up  the  goodies  ac- 
companied by  the  clattering  sounds  of 
knives  and  forks  on  tin  plates. 

But  I was  young  and  eager  in  those 
days  and  someone  thoughtfully  pressed 
a copy  of  “250  Songs  Everyone 
Knows”  into  my  hot  little  hand. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  use  one  of 
those  “Songs  Everyone  Knows”  books? 
I had  flipped  through  to  page  sixty-four 
before  I even  found  a familiar  title. 
Once  I started  to  sing  in  a quavering 
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uncertain  voice  I found  that  the 
words  I knew  in  no  way  corresponded 
with  the  words  on  the  printed  page. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  I was  the  only 
one  in  the  room  who  was  singing  and 
I just  wasn’t  that  good.  It  meant,  of 
course,  that  I needed  help,  and  quickly: 

‘Is  there  a piano  player  in  the 
house?”  I asked  with  just  enough  des- 
peration in  my  voice  to  cause  a num- 
ber of  people  to  look  up  from  their  tin 
plates  and  smile  curiously. 

The  others  in  the  room  seemed  to 
be  glaring  at  me,  and  from  the  way  they 
picked  their  teeth  with  the  turkey  bones 
they  all  but  suggested  that  I knock  it 
off  in  the  song  department. 

Finally  a little  old  lady  took  pity  on 
me  and  toddled  up  the  aisle  to  attempt 
a rescue. 

“If  you  can  hum  it,  dearie,  I can 
play  it.” 

That  sounded  fair  enough  until  I dis- 
covered that  along  with  my  inability  to 
hum  she  was  quite  deaf.  It  is  sometimes 
best  to  draw  the  shades  in  the  face  of 
such  poignant  tragedy.  The  show  must 
have  gone  on  that  night  but  I don’t 
know  how  or  even  why. 

Another  Christmas,  while  I was  still 
in  the  seminary,  a priest  of  the  diocese 
found  himself  stranded  with  a commit- 
ment to  put  on  a program  for  the  vets. 
He  came  to  me  because  he  had  heard 
that  I had  a penchant  for  writing  skits. 
As  a result  of  his  pleading  I assembled 
a motley  crew  of  thwarted  Thespians 
half  in  the  hope  that  the  seminary 
authorities  wouldn’t  allow  us  to  go.  No 
such  luck. 

It  turned  out  that  they  were  actually 
First  World  War  veterans.  Again  some 
things  are  better  left  unsaid  in  the  hope 
that  time  will  heal  the  wounds. 


We  found  ourselves  in  a big  open 
room  with  no  stage  and  no  entrance  or 
exits.  That  wasn’t  really  as  fatal  as  it 
sounds  because  the  only  laughs  we  got 
outside  of  the  old  soldier  in  the  front 
row  repeating  all  the  lines  in  a loud 
shrill  voice  were  those  times  when  we 
attempted  to  change  costumes  standing 
behind  one  another. 

As  one  act  after  another  fell  flat  I 
was  wringing  my  hands  behind  our 
latest  offering  and  looking  through  a 
window  into  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing when  I caught  sight  of  an  older 
woman  whom  I took  to  be  a nurse  knit- 
ting socks  or  a sweater.  She  was  en- 
tirely out  of  hearing  range  and  appar- 
ently completely  unaware  of  our  scin- 
tillating show.  I envied  the  lady  her 
peace  and  contentment  as  I am  sure 
everyone  in  the  room  did. 

After  sixty  long,  long  minutes  of 
bouncing  lead  balloons  off  of  the  sleepy 
old  soldiers  out  front,  we  accidentally 
stumbled  onto  the  obvious.  One  of  our 
number  sat  himself  down  at  the  upright 
and  began  to  pound  out  some  of  the 
old,  old  songs.  The  oldsters  from  the 
trenches  of  Flanders  and  Vimy  Ridge 
took  over  and  we  found  ourselves 
cheering  them  on  as  a couple  of  septua- 
genarians did  a soft  shoe  shuffle  and  the 
walls  resounded  with  Mademoiselle 
from  Armentieres  and  other  vintage 
numbers. 

The  woman  who  had  been  knitting  in 
another  part  of  the  building  came  in 
at  the  last  minute  to  thank  us.  It  seemed 
fitting  somehow  that  this  woman  who 
had  not  seen  our  show  and  so  had  a 
unique  appreciation  of  our  talents 
should  be  the  one  to  express  apprecia- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  others.  But  what- 
ever happens,  the  show  must  go  on.  I 
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Fr.  John  Walsh  was  ordained  in  1960 
and  assigned  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, where  he  served  until  1969,  at  which 
time  he  was  recalled  to  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  Communications  for  Scarboro 
Mission  Society. 


I Remember 


T remember  how  Christ  was  bom. 

An  old  priest  once  told  me  that  on  the  missions  the  Bible  comes  to  life. 
I’ve  found  this  to  be  true.  There  life  is  stripped  to  its  essentials,  not  much 
is  left  to  the  imagination.  Daily  Biblical  life  repeats  itself  and  God’s 
revelation  becomes  relevant. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  place,  the  people  and  the  bleakness  of 
the  day  God  was  made  man  became  a reality  for  me. 

I recall  one  cool  morning  in  Bani  getting  out  before  dawn  to  offer 
Mass  for  the  Sisters.  As  I approached  the  convent,  I came  upon  a group 
of  people  huddled  in  a circle  on  the  otherwise  abandoned  street. 

I stopped  and  asked  what  the  trouble  was. 

“There’s  a woman  sick  here.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle,  some  sacking  was  spread  on  the  street.  In 
the  dawn  light  I could  see  a form  lying  on  it. 

“Can  I take  her  to  the  hospital?”,  I asked. 

“No,  she  can’t  be  moved  yet.”  She  was  giving  birth. 

“Where’s  she  from?” 

They  told  me  from  a little  town  about  fifteen  miles  away.  Apparently 
she  had  walked  all  night  toward  the  hospital. 

As  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Him  who  said  “I  was  hungry  . . . thirsty 
...  a stranger  . . . naked  . . . sick  ...  in  prison”  my  mind  turns  to  Bani 
and  the  thousands  of  Bethlehems  in  today’s  world.  ■ 


John  Walsh,  SFM 
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CHRISTMAS  IS  MORE  THAN 
A DEFIANCE  OF  WINTER  . . . 

The  Germanic  tribes  were  accustomed 
to  celebrating  the  Feast  of  the  Winter 
Solstice.  It  was  really  nothing  more 
than  a way  to  defy  winter.  Where  the 
winters  were  cold  and  dark  they  would 
attempt  to  bring  warmth  and  light.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  blazing  yule 
log  became  a symbolic  affront  to  winter 
darkness  and  cold.  Singing  and  dancing 
and  feasting,  even  though  food  was 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  winter  months, 
was  a way  of  being  happy  in  the 
face  of  hardship  and  adversity.  And 
of  course  the  cutting  of  evergreen 
branches  was  just  one  more  instance  of 
reminding  oneself  that  some  things  can 
live  right  through  the  winter.  All  of 
these  things  can  show  a resurrection  of 
the  spirit  as  well  as  physical  life  when 
incorporated  into  the  celebration  of 
Christmas. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS!  AND  MAY  THE  LORD  BE  WITH  YOU  ALWAYS. 


